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HEN a person gets far enough along to understand 
that the word torah, law, is sometimes used to desig- 
nate the Pentateuch as distinguished from those parts of 
the Old Testament that are commonly called the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa, he is in danger of assuming that 
Pentateuch and torah are convertible terms. As a matter 
of fact this assumption is very common, and leads to many 
blunders. A study of the usage of the word torah is not 
superfluous. 
In five places in the New Testament, including nearly a 
dozen instances in all, non-pentateuchal passages are cited as 
written in the law (John 10* 15% 12% Rom. 3% 1 Cor. 14%). 
Proverbs, Isaiah in two places, and several psalms are thus 
cited. In these citations the term “law” is clearly used 
to denote a wider body of literature than the Pentateuch, 
evidently the Old Testament. Inasmuch as whatever is 
in the Pentateuch is also in the Old Testament, it is impos- 
sible to tell, in many instances, which conception of the law 
the New Testament writer had in mind. It is therefore 
impossible to tell which is the prevailing usage in the New 
Testament. A similar double use of the word appears in 


1 President’s Address at the Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, December 27, 1904. 
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other literature from the time of the New Testament to the 
present day. The current explanation of these phenomena 
is that the term torah originally denoted the Pentateuch, 
and came to be applied to other writings by a process of 
extension. A good many important positions held by schol- 
ars of different schools depend on this assumption. Whether 
the assumption will stand, is a question of some importance, 
and one which can be settled only by a study of the term as 
used in the Old Testament. 

We need not delay over the derivation of the word. It 
comes from yarah, which denotes the act of shooting arrows 
or hurling a javelin. All that we need attend to at this 
point is that torah is from the hiphil of the stem, and that 
the verb in the hiphil is strictly cognate in use to the noun, 
so that the two ought to be studied together. In this paper 
we will study them together. Ordinarily we will transfer the 
noun into English, instead of translating it, and will translate 
the verb by the corresponding phrase “to give torah.” 

The usage is abundant for the purpose of ascertaining 
the meaning, the noun occurring more than two hundred 
times and the verb in the hiphil more than sixty times in 
the different parts of the Old Testament. This paper is 
based on the study of all the instances, though its limits 
restrict it to comparatively few actual citations. 

1. In studying the usage, note first that the law or the 
teaching denoted by torah or horah is divine law or teaching. 
To this there are only a very few exceptions in the case 
of the verb, and probably none in the case of the noun. 

In a few instances the hiphil horah retains the meaning 
‘to shoot.’ Once it is used of Judah going in advance of 
his father to Goshen “to give torah,” that is, to give orders 
(Gen. 46%). In Prov. 6¥ it is said as the “man 
of iniquity ” : 


“ He winketh with his eyes, he talketh with his feet, 
He giveth torah with his fingers.” 


But-in most of the instances where the verb is used, the 
directions or teachings in question are either given directly 
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by Deity, or are given by one who speaks in the name of 
Deity. 

A few times the subject of the verb is a false Deity, or 
simply some Deity or other. In Habakkuk the men are 
scored who appeal to a molten image to give lying torah, or 
_ who look to a dumb stone to give torah (2%). In Isa. 28% 
the husbandman’s Deity is said to give him torah. But 
commonly the subject of the verb is either the one true God 
or some representative of the true God. 

In perhaps one third of the instances the subject is directly 
either Hlohim or Yahaweh. Yahaweh gives Moses and Aaron 
torah as to what they should say and do before Pharaoh 
(Ex. 415), He gave Moses torah concerning a tree for 
healing the bitter fountain (Ex. 15%). At the dedication 
of the temple he is asked to give Israel torah concerning 
“the good way” (1 Ki. 8%). He gives various persons torah 
“in the way,” “in that way thou shalt go,” “in a way that 
he shall choose” (Ps. 25%” 328). He gives the nations 
torah “ out of his ways” (Mic. 4 Isa. 2%). The name Elo- 
him is less used in this way, but the verb appears twice in 
Job with Elohim for subject (34 36%). 

The most prominent use is that in which a prophet or 
priest gives torah as the representative of God. Instances 
of this are needless, though many are given in the course of 
this paper. In other instances the subject of the verb is 
_ indefinite, or is some person or object, but the teaching given 
is of the nature of revelation from God. Bezalel is to give 
torah concerning the tabernacle work (Ex. 35). One of 
the toroth in Leviticus (14%) is for the purpose of giving 
torah concerning the clean and the unclean. In the forty- 
fifth Psalm the king’s right hand gives him torah in “terrible 
things.” In various places in the Wisdom books, the fathers 
or the beasts or the earth or “my father” or Job’s friends 
are said to give torah. In some of these places it, is clear 
that the speaker had a divine revelation in mind, and in 
none of them is it clear that he had not. 

So much for the verb. So generally does it denote re- 
quirement or teaching that is thought of as coming from 
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Deity, that this is presumptively its meaning in all cases 
except where the context clearly shows the contrary. And 
if this is true of the verb, it is more decidedly true of the 
noun. There are probably no exceptions to the rule that 
the Old Testament men think of torah as coming from Deity. 
If there are any exceptions, they are seven or eight of the 
thirteen instances in which the word occurs in the book of 
Proverbs, and these, although the revised English version 
annotates them with the alternative “or, teaching,” are not 
real exceptions. There is nothing to prevent the phrase 
«the law of thy mother” (1° 6”) from meaning ‘ Yahaweh’s 
law as taught thee by thy mother.’ Similar statements 
might be made concerning the phrases “ my law” (3! 4? 72), 
“their law” (6%, if one accepts the emendation), “a wise 
man’s law” (13%), “a law of loving kindness” (31¥). It 
is easy to understand these to mean simply ‘thy mother’s 
teachings,’ ‘my teachings,’ ‘the teachings of thy parents,’ 
‘the teachings of a wise man,’ ‘ teachings concerning loving 
kindness’; but it is just as easy to understand them to mean 
‘God’s revealed will as made known to thee by thy mother, 
by me, by thy parents, by a wise man, by the “virtuous 
woman.”’ Either we must thus interpret these phrases, fol- 
lowing the use of the word elsewhere, or we must regard 
them as a group of exceptions. Elsewhere, at least, the 
usage is uniform and torah is represented as of divine origin. 

2. A second point follows from this, or it might be inde- 
pendently made out by reéxamining the instances: torah 
always denotes authoritative command or information. The 
idea of authority is inseparable alike from the noun and 
from the verb. 

In the English versions the verb is commonly translated 
“teach.” In the revised versions the noun is sometimes 
annotated with the alternative, “or, teaching.” Authors 
frequently tell us that the noun denotes instruction, and 
they draw important inferences from this weakened meaning 
of it. This is commendable so far forth as it is an attempt 
to disentangle the Old Testament term from misleading asso- 
ciations with the English word “law” ur its equivalents in 
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other languages; but we must limit the attempt carefully, or 
in rescuing the word from uncongenial company we shall | 
lead it into company that is less congenial. Torah and 
horah are never used of teaching or instruction merely in the 
sense of giving information. They always denote authori- 
tative teaching. With the few exceptions already noted, 
they denote teaching that is regarded as divinely authorita- 
tive. Not that they always express commands; the thing 
expressed by them may be information and not command; 
but it is information that is thought of as authoritative, and 
ordinarily as of divine authority. 

8. A third point in the usage concerns the relation of 
torah respectively to the prophets and the priests. 
_ Since these were thought of as in a special sense the rep- 
resentatives of Deity, we should expect that they would be 
particularly concerned with torah, and this expectation is 
met in the record. According to the record the prophets 
are the medium through whom torah is given from Deity; 
the priests are the official custodians and administrators of 
torah; the prophets and the priests are, in their respective 
spheres, the interpreters of torah. 

a. The prophet is the person through whom Yahaweh 
reveals his torah to Israel. 

There are certain general statements to this effect. In 
Daniel we find the phrase : 


“ His toroth, which he gave before us by the hand of his servants 
the prophets ” (9”). 


The record of the downfall of northern Israel says : 


“ And Yahaweh testified with Israel and with Judah by the 
: hand of every prophet of his, every seer, saying, Turn from your 
2 evil ways and keep my commandments, my statutes, according to 
= all the torah which I commanded your fathers, and which I sent 
unto you by the hand of my servants the prophets ” (2 Ki. 17%). 


And Jeremiah uses this language: 


“ Thus saith Yahaweh, If ye will not hearken unto me, to walk 
a in my torah which I have given before you, to hearken unto the 
‘ words of my servants the prophets whom I send unto you” (26**). 
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Such general statements are frequent and they are sup- 
ported by particular instances in abundance. It was through 
Nathan the prophet that “the torah of mankind ” was an- 
nounced to David (2 Sam. 7”). Sealed written torah was 
given through Isaiah the prophet (8%). The various 
toroth of the Pentateuch are represented to have been given 
through Moses the man of God, the greatest of the prophets. 

Passages of still a different class give us the same result 
by suggestion. The confession in Nehemiah’s time is that 
Israel has “cast thy torah behind their back, and murdered 
thy prophets” (Neh. 9%). In Lamentations we read: 


“Her king and her captains are among the nations; there is 
no torah, also her prophets have not found vision from Yaha- 
weh ” (2°). 


And in Isaiah we read of 


“lying sons, sons that are not willing to hear the torah of 
Yahaweh ; who say to the seers, Ye shall not see,” etc. (30°"). 


Instances like these, in which it is either expressed or implied 


that the prophet is the man through whom Deity reveals 
torah, might be multiplied, but that is needless. I add only 
two or three in which the verb is used, not the noun. 
Manoah desired that the Angel, whom he supposed to be a 
“man of God,” might be sent again to give torah concerning 
the son that was to be born (Judg. 13°). That is to say, he 
regarded the giving of torah as the function of the man of 
God. Isaiah says that the prophet who gives false torah is 
the tail in Judah (9%). Samuel the prophet, after Israel 
had made aking, promised nevertheless not to cease e giving 
them torah (1 Sam. 12%). 

6. So much for the prophets. The priests are the guar- 
dians of torah, but are not its revealing agents. 

They are as prominently mentioned in connection with 
torah as are the prophets, but their functions are different. 
In conjunction with the elders and with the judges or kings, 
they are the custodians and administrators of the torah. 
Like the prophets they are the interpreters of the torah, but 
they are not law-bringers like the prophets. The conception 
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is that certain aggregates of torah, brought from Deity by 
men who had prophetic gifts, were placed in the hands of the 
priests for use. 

What the priests had to do with torah in general is fairly 
represented by what they had to do with the so-called “ book 
of the torah.” The record is that this was written by the 
prophet Moses and put into the keeping of the priests and 
elders. They were to keep it safe, and once in seven years 
were to teach it by public readings (Deut. 31%). They 
were to have charge of the torah in the place which Yahaweh 
should choose, and were to administer it in cases of appeal. 
The king was to have a copy of the torah made from the one 
that was before “the Levite priests” (Deut. 17° %). We 
are told that Jehoshaphat had priests who went through 
the land on a mission of reform, carrying with them “the 
book of the torah of Yahaweh ” (2 Chron. 17°). The prophet 
Haggai sends men to the priests to ask questions as to a 
point in the ceremonial torah (21-8). ; 

The verb horah is much used in connection with the priests. 
They are to teach the people, give the people torah, concern- 
ing leprosy (Deut. 24°). That is, they are to make known 
and enforce the law on this subject, as it has been com- 
mitted to them. Aaron and his sons are to teach the sons 
of Israel, to give the sons of Israel torah, all the statutes 
which God gave by Moses (Lev. 10"). Here their torah is 
the statutes which have already been given through the 
prophet Moses. Ezekiel says of the priests (44*) : 

« And they shall give torah to my people between holy and profane, 

And between clean and unclean they shall give knowledge to them.” 
Weare told that the king of Assyria sent the Israelite priest 
to the foreign populations which he had placed in Samaria, 


“that he might give them torah, the usages of the God of the 
land, . . . how they might fear Yahaweh ” (2 Ki. 17”). 


In these and a large number of like passages the relation of 
the priest to law is very explicitly defined. He does not, 
like the prophet, receive torah by direct revelation from 
Deity; but he has charge of torah which has already been 
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revealed, to administer and interpret it. The only sense in 
which he gives new torah is by interpreting the old, answer- 
ing questions concerning it, making decisions upon it, estab- 
lishing precedents and usages from it. In these ways he 
had, of course, a lawgiving function that was of considerable 
impSrtance. 

Some scholars are accustomed to speak of a priestly torah 
and a prophetic torah, as if the two differed in their contents. 
There is no ground for this. There may be passages that 
are capable of being understood in this way, but there are 
none that necessarily give this meaning, and none that with 
any strong probability imply it. The representation rather 
is that the prophets and the priests had a common body of 
torah, to which they stood in differing relations. They were 
both expounders of the torah, but the prophet was, except 
as already noted, the sole agent through whom torah was 
revealed. 

4. The consideration of these three points prepares us for 
a fourth, the different forms which torah assumed, as indi- 
cated by the variant uses of the word. 

a. Torah was sometimes oral and sometimes written. 

We need not take the trouble to prove that the prophets 
gave torah. orally, or that they and the priests gave oral 
interpretations and oral decisions on questions that arose. 
It is equally needless to prove the existence of written torah. 
But we have to note that at this point the element of time 
becomes more important than it has been in the matters thus 
far discussed. Written torah began at an early date. In 
Isaiah we have an account of torah written and sealed (81), 
Hosea, in a passage that has been much discussed (8"), says 
of Ephraim : 


“TI write for him the ten thousand, my torah, 
As a stranger they are accounted.” 


That there was written torah from the time of Moses is the 
testimony of all the numerous passages that speak of Moses _ 
writing the law, or of the book of Moses, or of the book of 

the law; and I suppose that even the scholars who reject 
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this testimony nevertheless hold that the writing of torah 
was a part of the earliest literary writing in Israel, no mat- 
ter how many centuries after Moses they may date this. 

6. Again, the noun torah is subject to the variety of uses 
which we should expect in the case of a term that was so fre- 
quently employed. It is used in the singular, in the plural, 
collectively, abstractly ; it is used definitely or indefinitely, 
with a subject: genitive, with an object genitive. Certain 
particulars in its use are significant : 

First, the term torah is applied to any particular divine 
requirement or other message. It is thus employed indefi- 
nitely in the singular, for example (Isa. 8*): 

“ Bind thou up a testimony, seal a law, among my disciples.” 


The context shows that the torah in this case is a particular 
message given in writing. The term is also used indefinitely 
in the plural, for example, “ They have transgressed laws ” 
(Isa. 245). Oftener, however, this sense is expressed by the 
plural used definitely. In connection with the visit of Jethro, 
Moses is spoken of as making the people to know the toroth 
of Deity (Ex. 18%-™). Abraham is commended for keeping 
Yahaweh’s toroth (Gen. 26°). At the giving of the manna, 
Yahaweh rebukes Israel for not keeping his toroth (Ex. 16). 
Later instances are abundant. For this purpose of denoting 
a particular message the word is also used definitely in the 
singular, with the article or ;with an objective genitive. 
This is especially frequent in literary titles or subscriptions. 
“Moses began to declare this torah.” “This is the torah of 
the burnt-offering.” “The torah of the plague of leprosy” 
(Deut. 15 Lev. 7% 13). Possibly also the term is used to 
denote a particular message in some instances where it is 
defined by a subjective genitive. Take, for example, Isa- 
iah’s exclamation (1”): | 
“ Hear ye the word of Yahaweh, ye officials of Sodom! 
Give ear to the torah of our God, ye people of Gomorrah !” 


Here it is possible, though not necessary, to hold that the 
torah to which the prophet refers is the message which he is 
in the act of uttering. 
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This usage, we should note, is found in the records con- 
cerning the exodus and concerning Abraham, in the writings 
which the older tradition attributes to Moses, and in sec- 
tions which the analytical critics assign to E and to J. That 
is to say, you find it, no matter to what critical school you 
belong, in the earliest extant Israelitish literature as well as 
in all subsequent periods. 

Second, the word torah in the singular is used to denote 
an aggregate of divine messages or requirements. A more 
specific use with the article, or with a defining subject geni- 
tive, will be considered later. For the present we note that 
this use occurs when the noun has no article, or when the 
article only indicates that the torah spoken of has been 
defined by the context. An instance without the article 
occurs in the prayer of Nehemiah: 

“And commandedst them commandments and statutes and a 
torah, by the hand of Moses thy servant ”’ (Neh. 9"). 


Here, clearly, torah denotes the aggregate of the Mosaic re- 
quirements or revelation. There are many similar instances, 
some referring to Moses and some not (e.g. Deut. 334 Ps. 785 
Mal. 2%). Instances with the article, some of them rela- 
tively early, will be hereafter mentioned, especially in con- 
nection with the book of the law. 

Third, this indefinite general use easily passes over into an 
abstract use. This is generally concealed in the English 
versions, which render in such cases with the article, but 
the usage is abundant. It occurs sometimes in plain prose. 
In Asa’s time, says the Chronicler, Judah was “ without 
law-expounding priest and without law,” and he says that 
Jehoshaphat’s judges were to be faithful “ between law and 
commandment” (2 Chron. 15° 19). But the usage is more 
frequent in poetry, and is to some extent a matter of poetic 
diction. 

“ For out of Zion torah shall go forth, 

and the word of Yahaweh from Jerusalem ” (Isa. 2* Mic. 4*). 
“ Torah will go forth . . . for a light of peoples” (Isa. 51*). 
“ Her priests have done violence to torah” (Zeph. 3*). 
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“‘ Forsakers of torah praise a wicked person, 
While observers of torah contend with them.” 
“ He that guardeth torah is a discerning son.” 
“ He turneth away his ear from hearing torah, 
Also his prayer is an abomination” (Prov. 28*7-*), 


Fourth, among the uses of the word torah one in particu- 
lar is significant —that in which the definite phrase “the 
torah” designates a certain definite and recognized aggre- 
gate. The phrase may of course appear in variant forms : 
“the torah of Yahaweh,” “the torah of our God,” “my 
torah,” “ thy torah,” “his torah,” “the torah,” “this torah.” 
Before discussing this use of the term, let us complete our 
list of uses. 

_ Fifth, there remains one more case to be noted. It is a 
matter of natural variation in the use of a word that any 
part of the torah-aggregate may sometimes be called by the 
name that properly belongs to the whole. For example, 
the deuteronomic book of the torah might by itself be called 
the torah. The relatively brief section inscribed on the altar 
at Ebal is called “all the words of this torah.” 

Such are the five uses of the term. It is used of a single 
divine requirement or other message, of an undefined aggre- 
gate, in an abstract sense, of the recognized definite aggregate, 
and, by synecdoche, of the parts of this aggregate. The 
validity of the general classification is not changed by the 
fact that the assignment of certain instances would be affected 
by the critical theories held. Take, for example, “the torah” 
introduced in Deuteronomy 4“. Did the writer intend to 
intimate that what follows is a single prophetic message, 
or a relatively brief aggregate of such messages, or a section 
of the well-known torah-aggregate? Your answer to this 
question will affect your classifying of the passage, but not 
the categories of the classification itself. 

5. With these five uses of the term in mind we take up 
the question of the nature of “the torah” regarded as a 
single aggregate. 

a. The word torah might supposably denote the formally 
recognized aggregate of the toroth that have been received 
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from Deity, whenever it has the definite article or is made 
definite by some designation of Deity used as a subject geni- 
tive. In fact, however, there are several limitations. For, 
first, the definite phrase may be used of some particular 
torah somehow indicated by the context. Or, second, it may 
be used of some section or some other lesser aggregate of 
toroth, instead of denoting the great aggregate. Or, third, 
it may be used vaguely. Or, fourth, it is wide enough to 
include oral as well as written torah; though we must here 
note that it has especial affiliations with written torah, and 
unquestionably connects itself with the traditions of writings 
laid up before Yahaweh. 

But after eliminating all the instances possible, the use of 
the phrase to denote one especial aggregate still remains. 
Necessarily it was a growing aggregate. On this point there 
should be no difference of opinion between men of differing 
critical schools, however they might differ in regard to the 
details of the growth. The torah was a body of literature 
when the term first began to be used in this way, and it 
enlarged its boundaries afterward. 


’ 6. Let us look at a few instances. 


First, take a group from the records of the early part of 
the public career of Moses, from writings which the older 
tradition ascribes to Moses, and which the analysis now cur- 
rent ascribes to J or E. We have already found these writ- 
ings mentioning toroth in the plural, but they also use the 
definite phrase in the singular. Israel is to teach the children 
concerning the passover, 


“that the torah of Yahaweh may be in thy mouth” (Ex. 13° J). 


Giving the manna, Yahaweh chides Israel for not keeping 
his toroth (Ex. 16®), but tests them 


“ whether they will walk in my torah” (Ex. 16* J). 
At Sinai Yahaweh says, 


“ And I will give thee the tables of stone and the torah and the 
commandment which I have written ” (Ex. 24” E or E*). 
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In the first two of these instances and probably in the third - 
also, “the torah” is an aggregate. In the third instance, 
and possibly in the other two, the torah is in writing. The 
men of that generation thought of Yahaweh’s requirements 
not merely as so many toroth, but also as a unit, torah. Of 
course, the unit is not here the Pentateuch or the Old Testa- 
ment; but the mental habit of thinking of Yahaweh’s com- 
munications to men as aggregated then already existed in 
Israel; and, since this habit existed, it certainly fastened 
itself to any written torah which they might possess. What- 
ever be one’s critical point of view, this habit was prevalent 
in Israel in the times of the earliest records. 

Second, the conception of “the torah” as an aggregate is 
frequent in Deuteronomy and in the scriptures which pre- 
suppose Deuteronomy. Conspicuous here are the passages 
that speak of the “book of the law,” but the conception is 
also abundantly presented in other passages. 


“ What great nation is there that hath statutes and judgments 
so righteous as all this torah which I set before you this day?” 
(Deut. 4°). 


It is evident that “this torah” here denotes an aggregate of 

“ statutes and judgments,” a recognizable, well-known aggre- 

gate. And this is the beginning of a line of presentations, 

extending through the prophets and psalmists and other 

writings. We read of “the torah . . . which Yahaweh. 
commanded the sons of Jacob” (2 Ki. 17); “the torah... 

which he wrote for you” (17%); “the torah of Yahaweh” in 

which Jehu failed to walk (10*), in which the sons of David 

were to walk (2 Chron. 6), which Rehoboam forsook (12%), 

in which the perfect man meditates day and night (Ps. 1%), 

which is perfect (Ps. 197), which is better than thousands of 

gold and silver (Ps. 119”), which Yahaweh will write within 

his servants (Jer. 31%), which Judah has despised, but for 

which the coastlands wait (Isa. 42*-*), which is in the heart 

of those who know righteousness (Isa. 517); “the torah of 

Moses my servant” (Mal. 

The basal conception in these deuteronomic and post- 
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deuteronomic utterances is that of “the torah” as the aggre- 
gate of the toroth that have been revealed from Deity. In 
many of the instances the term has literary implications, and 
the aggregate it denotes either is or includes an aggregate in 
writing. It is less easy to prove that this aggregate was a 
canon, or even physically a collection; but it is recognized, 
in thought at least, as a known unit. The term “the book 
of the torah” may supposably denote this aggregate, or may 
denote some section of it, or may denote sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other, but in any case this idea of the 
torah as a literary aggregate is in familiar use. This was 
the case from the time when deuteronomic writing began to 
the close of the Old Testament. 

In the present state of criticism it seems convenient to 
recognize as a third group of instances those found in Hosea 
and Amos and the first half of Isaiah. In these writings 


torah is mentioned many times, and the definite phrase occurs 
not less than seven times. 


“ And thou hast forgotten the law of thy God.” “They have 
transgressed my covenant and trespassed against my law.” “T 
write for him the ten thousands of my law ” (Hos. 4° 8"). 


“ Because they have rejected the law of Yahaweh, 
and have not kept his statutes, 
And their lies have led them astray, 
after which their fathers walked” (Am. 2*). 


“ The law of our God,” “the law of Yahaweh of hosts,” “the 
law of Yahaweh ” (Isa. 1” 5* 30°). 


In one or two of these seven instances “ the torah” may pos- 
sibly be something less than the recognized torah-aggregate ; 
but in most of them it is clearly that aggregate, more or 
less definitely conceived. In one of them the aggregate is 
described as an existing body of literature, and this one 
must needs have weight in interpreting the others. One’s 
view of the relation of these instances to those of the two 
groups already cited will depend on his critical position, but 
whatever that may be, instances of this sort emerge in the 
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earliest extant Israelitish literature. At the beginnings of 
the authentic history of Israel, no matter when one dates 
these, we have glimpses of the torah as an aggregate of some 
sort, and we have glimpses of literary torah. The conception 
of “the torah” as a known literary aggregate cannot have 
been long delayed. 

It is evident that the torah-aggregate is not exclusively 
the Pentateuch. We have found that the term is said to 
have been in use before most of the pentateuchal events 
occurred. The passages generally speak of torah as com- 
mensurate with the authoritative teaching of the prophets, 
_and therefore as something much wider than the Pentateuch. 

The torah which is made so prominent in Ezra and Nehe- 
‘miah and Daniel certainly includes the Pentateuch, but just 
as certainly includes much more than the Pentateuch. Even 
when the author of Ezra calls it “the book of Moses” (6), 
he speaks of it as including the ceremonial arrangements of 
the time of David. Whether the Pentateuch by itself is 
ever in the Old Testament called “the torah” is a matter of 
interpretation, and is at least doubtful. , 
It would be more nearly correct to identify the torah- 
aggregate with the Old Testament, though this should not 
be done without careful definition. Whenever men began to 
think of the written torah as an aggregate, they would natu- 
rally apply to it the three names that now denote the three 
divisions of the Old Testament. They would think of the 
aggregate as “the Law,” the body of torah which Deity had 
given; they would think of it as “the Prophets,” because 
they regarded it as given through the prophets; and they 
would think of it as “the Writings,” distinguishing it from 
the toroth that were given orally. They would think thus 
of the aggregate, even if no physical collection of it had been 
made; much more would they think thus of it if they pos- 
sessed it in collected form. It was doubtless “the Law ” and 

“the Prophets” and “the Writings ” during the time when 

it was receiving additions, and, when at length it ceased to 

grow and thereby became the fixed body of writings which 
we now call the Old Testament, it was still “the Law,” and 
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also was still “the Law” and “the Prophets” and “the 
Writings.” 

The author of the book of Ecclesiasticus had a body of 
writings that was nearly or exactly the same as our Old Tes- 
tament. His list of worthies is virtually a table of contents, 
presenting an arrangement of the books which is mainly that 
of the events they treat, with no hint of a division into the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets and the Hagiographa. He has 
something to say concerning the law of Moses, but his law of 
Moses apparently included other writings as well as the Pen- 
tateuch, and in particular it included the Wisdom books. Two 
generations later, the translator of Ecclesiasticus emphasizes 
some sort of a division into “the Law” and “the Prophets” 
and “the other books,” but leaves the matter indefinite. 
Some generations after him, Philo at last sharply marks off 
the Pentateuch as “the Law,” and perhaps hints uncertainly 
at a threefold division. Some generations later still, we find 
contemporaneously the two conflicting theories of a triple 
division presented respectively by the Masoretes and by Jose- 
phus the Palestinian Pharisee. Not till long after this can 
the division properly be regarded as settled. 

These post-biblical facts are in continuity with the biblical 
phenomena. The order of succession was clearly this: first, 
concrete toroth, regarded as messages from Deity; at a very 
early date some of these in writing; also from an early date 
the habit of thinking of Yahaweh’s torah as an aggregated 
unit; this habit fixing itself especially upon the written 
toroth and leading to the use of means for collecting and 
authenticating these; the written aggregate coming to be 
known as par excellence the Torah, and also as the Torah and 
the Prophets and the Writings; finally these terms acquiring 
the secondary sense in which they denote respectively the 
three divisions of the aggregate. 
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‘The Place’ as an Appellation of Deity 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


NE of the most interesting appellatives for God in 
Jewish literature is Oe, The Place,’ ‘ Place.’ 
Other equivalents there are for the divine name which are 
much more intelligible. So, for example, Heaven, for in all 
advanced religions, and especially those of Aryan stock, 
some kind of identification is made between deity and the 
sky; we may instance Varuna-Ouranos and Dyaus-Zeus. 
But in BYPSN we find an earthly designation replacing the 
divine name, a phenomenon which, so far as is known to the 

writer, appears only on Semitic soil. Indeed the use of such 

a term as ‘ Place’ for God is characteristic of the difference 
between the Indo-European religions and those of Semitic 
stock; the deities of the latter retain traces of their original 
character as beings attached to the soil, even into the most 
spiritual stages of theology. 

For the statistics of the use of DIPS as a divine name, it 
may be briefly noted that it occurs twenty times in the 
Mishna, and about twice as often in the Tosefta; it is found 
in the Gemara of both Talmuds, but most commonly of all. 
in the Midrashic literature. It is avoided in the Targums, 
doubtless because of the objection to all sensuous ideas con- 
cerning God, but it appears abundantly in the philosophic 
and Kabbalistic literature of medieval Judaism, and is still 
a living term in the Jewish liturgy. Philo uses it thrice, 
and in dependence upon that great theologian it appears in 
the early Christian writers, Theophilus and Arnobius.? 

1 Philo, De somn. i. 11 (Mangey, 629); De profuy. 14 (M. 556) ; Leg. 
alleg. i. 14 (M. 52, quoted below). Theophilus, Ad Autolycum, ii. 4: deés 


réwos Sdwr, abrds davrod réwos. Arnobius, i. 31: (Deus) locus 
rerum et spatium. 
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It is not strange that Jewish theology soon began to at- 
tempt explanations of this remarkable name for the spiritual 
and non-spatial God. “ Why,” inquires Bereshith Rabba, “do 
they surname the Blessed One and cail him Place? Because 
he is the place of the world, but the world is not his place.” ? 
Ibn Ezra gives as explanation that “ our first doctors called 
him Place because every place is full of his glory.”* Most 
commonly Biblical autherity for the usage is found in pas- 
sages where God is connected with some definite O}22. Thus 
Midrash Tehillim answers the question why God is so called, 
in this fashion: “ Because he is the place of the world, as it 
is written, ‘And God said, Behold, a place is with me’ 
(Ex. 837); ”4 Pirge R. Eliezer, on the ground that “in 
every place where the righteous stand, he is found with 
them (Ex. 20%).”5 Bereshith Rabba, in the passage already 
cited, has also a Biblical reference to offer: “ [Jacob] came 
to a certain place and passed the night there, because the 
sun had gone down (Gen. 28"). Why do they call his 
name Place? Because, ‘In whatever place I shall record 
my name,’ etc. (Ex. 20).” Philo, naturally enough, has 
similar metaphysical explanations: “God is called Place 
(ré7ros}) because he embraces all, but is himself embraced by 
absolutely nothing, and is the refuge of all, and because he is 
his own space (y#pa), containing himself and being related 
to himself alone.”® Again, “By Place (rdzos) is meant, 
not a space filled by a body, but, by suggestion, God him- 
self, since he embraces but is not embraced, and because he 
is the refuge of all.”7 And in another passage, “ God is his 
own place (réros).” 

The Kabbala rejoices in so mystical a term. It repeats 
the Philonic definition that God is his own place, and explains 
Ex. 3371, “a place is with me,” as of that which is “ hidden 


2 Ch. 68. 365. 

8 Commentary on Esther, i. 6 De somn. i. 11. 

* Midrash Tehillim, quoted by Buxtorf, Lex.s.v. 1™ De profug. 14. 

8 Leg. alleg. i. 14 (Mangey, 52). Philo also uses olxos ‘house’ in the 


same way: ‘‘God is an abode [i.e. Heb. [0S], incorporeal space holding 
incorporeal ideas’? (De cherub. 14, M. 148). 
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and concealed and altogether unknowable.”® In a word, 
the Kabbala and Maimonides only carry to the extreme of 
mysticism or abstract speculation the elder Jewish interpre- 
tation. The liturgy uses the term quite in the Rabbinic 
manner, of course without explanation. 

Such a metaphysical exegesis, however, has not in general 
satisfied modern scholarship, although there are still those 
who adhere to it, as for example the late Dr. Jastrow, who in 
his Lezicon s.v. makes the word equal ‘ existence, substance,’ 
and therefore ‘the Existence, the Lord.’ Dr. Ginzberg, 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia, iii. 460, repeats the tradi- 
tional interpretation. Some modern writers avoid any ex- 
planation, as Weber in his Jiidische Theologie, and Bousset, 
Religion des Judentums. It may, therefore, not be amiss to 
summarize the attempts at a more probable explanation made 
by some modern scholars, inasmuch as their studies are con- 
tained in a literature not generally accessible. Further- 
more, the present writer hopes to add to the explanation a 
factor which has so far been ignored. 

In consequence of the Philonic acquaintance with the 
term and with its Rabbinic exegesis, it was natural to refer 
the use of ‘Place’ to Hellenistic speculation. This view 
was advanced by Gfrérer, who was followed by Dahne, Sieg- 
fried, and Freudenthal in their studies of Hellenism.” But 
Geiger has disproved this theory by showing that with the 
Alexandrians the use of Place is isolated, and that Philo 
employs it only with symbolical intent ; while, on the other. 
hand, in the Jewish literature DIPSM is a usual and popu- 
lar name for God. Geiger’s own explanation is that BIpan 
is nothing else than a sensuous appellation, used with the 
intention of avoiding the name of God but without philo- 
sophical notion." However, Geiger’s negation is of much 
more value than his affirmation; he gives no reason why 
® Sohar, i. 147 b; ii. 207 a. 


10 Gfrérer, Jahrhundert des Heils, p. 290; Dihne, Die jtidisch-alexan- 
drinische Religionsphilosophie, pp. 72, 282 ; Siegfried, Philo, pp. 202, 204 ; 
Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, p. 72. 


11 Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift, xi. 228 ; Nachgelassene Schriften (Breslau, 
1885), iv. 424, 
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the spiritualizing Jewish theology should have used this 
sensuous term; its origin then was purely wilful. 

The true direction for the understanding of the term has, 
to the writer’s mind, been given by Schiirer in his essay, 
Der Begriff des Himmelreiches aus jiidischen Quellen erldu- 
tert. Confining his studies to the passages in Philo and the 
Mishna, he comes to the conclusion that “the dwelling of 
God is equivalent to God himself, and so gradually became 
an appellative for God.” A proof of his theory is found by 
Schiirer in the comparison of Berachoth, iv. 5-6 andv.1. In 
the former passage it is required that in prayer the face, or, 
if this is impossible, the thoughts, should be directed to the 
most holy House (O'°W"PN Wap MS); in the second it is 
asserted that the early Chasidim were accustomed for an 
hour before prayer, to wait, in order that they might direct 
their mind yp" 5x ‘to the place,’ which latter phrase 
must be equivalent to ‘toward God.’ The equation of the 
two passages then makes the Temple and God practically 
identical terms. A criticism of the proof thus claimed will 
be given immediately below; it is to be noticed, however, 
that Schiirer does not explain how this equation arose his- 
torically. 

Still more recently an entirely fresh study of the spatial 
designations for God as found in the Jewish literature has 
been made by E. Landau, Die dem Raume entnommenen Sy- 
nonyma fiir Gott in der neu-hebrdischen Litteratur.“ This 
thesis contains an exhaustive treatment of the Jewish mate- 
rial with a large apparatus of references, and also offers par- 
allels for the subject under discussion from all quarters of 
religion. Landau admits that Schiirer’s explanation is not 
without probability, but he finds it unsatisfactory because 
Schiirer cannot show that the Temple is called BYPON any- 
where in the Talmud. Furthermore, he denies the validity 


33 Jahrbiicher fir protestantische Theologie, 1876, p. 166, and especially 
pp. 168 ff. 


18 Inaugural- Dissertation, Ziirich, 1888, p. 30. 
14 The writer would express his debt to Schiirer and Landau, as also to 


Buxtorf, for the history of the question and for most of the references to 
Jewish sources. 
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of the equation between the two passages in Berachoth, for 
in one the Temple is meant, in the other OPS means God, 
as Schiirer himself admits, so that the identity of the Tem- 
ple and God does not appear. In this criticism Landau is 
certainly right.% 

Landau, having found all previous hypotheses unsatisfac- 
tory, proceeds to give an original explanation drawn from 
that welcome resource of those who would uncover the mys- 
teries of Judaism, namely, Parseeism. He shows that a Zoro- 
astrian designation for deity is“ the Space.” He refers to 
certain Pahlavi texts, which are possibly of great antiquity, 
in which “the Beneficial Space” is equivalent to deity, and 
also quotes the Syrian Damascius to like effect, that as 
for “the Magians and the whole Aryan race, some call the 
“Intelligible All and Unity, Place (réwov), and some call it 
Time.” * Accordingly he concludes that “there is great 
probability that the Rabbinic B12" thence took its origin as 
appellation for God.” Landau further thinks that he can 
discover the actual historical connection between the Parsee 
and the Jewish theologumenon. Simon b. Shetach, who 
flourished in the reign of Alexander Jannzus, is known to 
have had intercourse with Persian magnates who came on an 
embassy to the Jewish court; ” and Landau thinks that, as 
Simon was something of a metaphysician, it is therefore rea- 
sonable to conclude that he became the medium of the intro- 
duction of this foreign idea into Judaism.* 


16 Landau’s other objection, that the use of SYS" as a divine appellative - 
appears 170 years before the age of the Mishna, having been used by Simon 
b. Shetach (Taan. iii. 8), and hence cannot have arisen from those passages, 
amounts to nothing, as Schiirer makes no such claim. 

16 For the Pahlavi texts, see, for example, Vendidad, xix. 122 (Sacred 
Books of the East, iv. 221); Sirdza, i. 30 (SB, xxiii. 12). There is con- 
siderable variation in the translations of the term in question; see West, 
SBE, xviii. 70. Landau refers especially to remarks by Spiegel in his 
Avesta, iii. p. xxxix; Eranische Alterthumskunde, ii. 18; Die arische 
Periode, 182. The passage in Damascius is found in De primis principiis, ed. 
Kopp, p. 382. 

1 Ber. Rab. 91; Midrash Qoheleth, 7. 11, etc. 

18 His support for this is Simon’s use of the expression MSWMS YI" for 
God, but certainly this is no peculiar notion ; cf. Amos 4%, 
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But the same objection holds good against this hypothesis. 
of Landau’s as against that which makes O12" a Hellenistic 
philosophumenon ; it does not explain how this term became 
part of the popular religious vernacular of Judaism. It is 
also most doubtful whether unphilosophic Palestinian Juda- 
ism attempted to express the idea of space and of spatial 
infinity in this divine designation; certainly in the Rabbinic 
explanations Biphr ‘ place’ is not interpreted as ‘space.’ The 
metaphysical explanation would seem to have been due to 
Philo or his school. 

There remains the possibility, which has not as yet been 
examined in this connection, that Byer is a conception na- 
tive to Hebrew soil. This I think can be shown to be true, 
and the proof establishes Schiirer’s theory that BYP takes 
its theological connotation from an identification of the deity 
with his place of worship, although not originally with the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The following argument will attempt 

to show that the basis of this connection lies in the Old Tes- 
tament and in primitive Semitism. 

In the first place it is to be noted that BYPON is a primitive 
religious term; it means ‘the place of the deity.’ In this 
sense the word is notably used in Gen. 28" (cf. v.”), 
«“ Jacob came to the place,” which place was none other than 
Bethel, the House of God since immemorial times and the 
chief sanctuary of the Northern Kingdom. This passage, 
it should be observed, belongs to the Elohist. The same 
sacred connotation is found in Ex. 20%, “In every place 
(read BPS b>) where I record my name,” etc. In this 
sense is to be understood the phrase, “the place of She- 
chem,” Gen. 125, z.c. “ the sanctuary at Shechem.” In Jer. 72, 
YHWH speaks of “my place which was in Shiloh.” The 
word is also used absolutely of heathen shrines, e.g. Dt. 12%, 
2 Ch. 33%. It appears in various collocations with refer- 
ence to the Temple at Jerusalem, which is “the place which 
YHWH your God will choose” (Dt. 125); “the place of 
the Name of YH WH Sebaoth, Mount Zion” (Is. 187); “his 
holy place ” (Ezr. 9), etc. This technical sense of D'PSN is 
also probably to be understood, with many modern commen- 
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tators, in 2 Ki. 5". Here Naaman thinks that Elisha should 
have waved his hand, not “over the spot of the disease,” as 
in the traditional interpretation, but “towards the place,” 
#.e. the local sanctuary of Elisha’s particular deity. 

This technical use of BYP is maintained into Hellenistic 
times; 6 térros is so used of the Temple in 3 Macc. 1°, a 
reference which in part meets an objection of Landau’s to 
Schiirer’s theory. The same use of the term is found out- 
side of Israel. Punic coins bear the city-name WOW Dipe,” 
which is the equivalent of the Biblical Beth-shemesh. There 
are also traces of the same use in Arabic. Wellhausen 
quotes from Aghani, xv. 131, 30, an oath to the effect: 
“May I be slain at the Maqam and the Kaaba and the Bait 
al-Nar and by the grave, the grave of Abu Righal.”“ This 
maqam may be in general the holy place at Mecca; or it may 
be identified with an object within the Haram of that city 
which capitally illustrates our point. This is the Magdm 
‘Ibrahim, which is a stone partly built over and partly pro- 
truding, the exposed portion being now used as a preaching- 
stand. According to Hurgronje this is evidently an ancient 
holy stone which has come down from heathen times; by the 
distortion of legend it has become associated with Abraham, 
and the word is now understood to mean:a stand for the 
Imam.” But the stone seems to have gained the name magdm 
from antique usage for the place where of deity, indicating 
that maqam was once used as equal to beth-el. Indeed, it 
might be questioned whether by “ the place” to which Jacob 
came (Gen. 2811), the holy stone was not meant rather than 
its area. The same word has survived in Islam in other 
localities. Rosen mentions two places whose names have 
this component, close by Shechem.” One of these is the 


19 See Kamphausen and Kittel ad loc. ; also Kautzsch-Socin, Genesis*, p. 62 ; 
Gunkel on Gen. 12%. Stade, in SBOT, regards the passage as an interpo- 
lation. 

® Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, i. 316. 

21 Skizzen, iii. p. 163. 

%2 Hurgronje, Mekka, i. p.11. The Moslems have established three other 
maqams, and the four are used as pulpits for the four orthodox rites. 

% Rosen, ZDMG, xiv. p. 635. 
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Magém of the Prophets, the Sons of Jacob; the other the 
Magém rijdl al-amid, the Place of the Men of the Pillar. 
The common tradition is that here forty Israelite prophets 
were buried, but a Samaritan informant told Rosen of another 
tradition, that here Jacob buried the idols his family had 
brought from Mesopotamia. This may well be an ancient 
legend, and “the pillar” may be the tradition of an ancient 
masseba. These two places are now built over, and have 
become Moslem chapels. 

For the identification of the sacred thing with the deity, 
due originally to the fetish stage of religion and later pre- 
served as a reverent euphemism, we have many examples in 
the Old Testament. Such is the most natural explanation 
of Rock and Stone as divine appellatives;™ a later spiritu- 
ality knew how to invest these crass terms with spiritual 
significance. Most noteworthy is the transfer of the term 
beth-el to God himself. Following a suggestion of Peiser’s, 
a name with this divine component, namely Bethel-sharesar, 
‘ Bethel-protect-the-king,’ should be read in Zech. 7%, while 
several extra-Hebraic references prove the existence of a 
divine appellative Bethel upon Semitic soil. Now the trans- 
fer of beth-el to deity is exactly parallel to the use of Bipan 
asa divine name. It is true the actual transfer cannot be 
found in the Old Testament, but we can mark the nature of 
the process, for in the passage 2 Ki. 5", the waving of the 
hand toward the sanctuary is equivalent to the same gesture 
made toward the deity. 

We possess then in the later theological use of E\PSN a 
purely Semitic phenomenon.* The Jewish doctors are jus- 

% Cf. Beth-sur; perhaps Eben-ezer. That WX was a common divine 
appellative is shown by Dt. 32%. For the literature of the subject, see 
Hastings’s D.B., s.v. “Rock”; Enc. Bid. iii. 8828, iv. 5442. 

% The references are collected in KAT, pp. 487 f., and Hilprecht and 
Clay, Bab. Exp. Univ. Penn. Series A, vol. x. p. 70. 

% Landau would also find evidence of this use of mag@m in Arabic litera- 
ture, but his references are not satisfactory. ‘‘The place of God,’ Koran, 


Sur. lv. 1. 46, is hardly pertinent. I cannot verify the meaning of a quota- 
tion he gives very curtly from the poet Lebid (ed. al-Chflidi, Vienna, 1880, 


p. 12), as he gives no context, and the verse is not to be found in Brockel- 


mann’s edition, the only text I have at hand. 
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tified in their interpretations of this usage, so far at least as 
they bring it into connection with the references to DIPS 
‘sanctuary,’ in Gen. 284 and Ex. 20%. It may be supposed 
that the reason why 512 came to be preferred in the later 
theology rather than Rock or Stone or Bethel was its less 
sensuous and more general import. ‘God’s holy place’ did 
not mean necessarily that God was localized there; the 
phrase could be understood in its general sense as the place 
of his sanctuary (Is. 60%), or the place where he was wor- 
shipped. 

Still it may seem strange that the later spiritualizing reli- 
gion should have preserved this crude term with its physical 
notion, in connection with the transcendent and non-spatial 


God. The rabbis themselves seem to have struggled against 


the incongruity, in their forced metaphysical explanation 
that God was the place of everything. But the incongruity 
may be explained through the observation of another fact. 
With the elevation of deity to heaven and the heaven of 
heavens, came also the assumption to the same heights, of 
his ‘place.’ The holy place was now in heaven, so that this 
term of primitive religion could still be used, but with refer- 
ence to the heavenly place or temple of God. So Bipm is 
frequently used in the Old Testament of God’s temple or 
palace in heaven. Thus in Mi. 18, YHWH is said to “come 
out of his place ;” cf. Hos. 5, Is. 26%. Now OipS in such 
passages may be understood as referring to heaven merely as 
the place where God is, as is meant, for instance, in 1 Ki. 8™, 
“the place of thy abode.” However, God’s residence has 
been exalted into the heavens, so that, to the spiritual mind, 
his temple (627) is now found there; cf. Ps. 18’, 114, 29%, 
Hab. 2”, especially Mi. 12, in connection with v.* cited 
above.” Hence we may suppose that some of the ancient 
religious meaning of BPS was preserved by the word when 
it gained a celestial connotation ; parallel to the antique local 
deity and his earthly place is the heavenly God with his 


7 The same thought is present in the euphemistic rendering of the Greek 


’ for Ex. 24; ‘They saw the place where the God of Israel stood,”’ and for 


v.11; ‘¢ They appeared in the place of God.” 
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celestial sanctuary-place whither the eyes and hearts of the 
faithful are now directed. Finally, we may compare with 
this identification of the heavenly place of God with God 
himself, the similar frequent identification of heaven with 
God in the later Judaism. The heavenly OPS and BYwn are 
practically identical in their theological import. The pre- 
ceding argument then would carry the analysis of these two 
terms back into the domain of primitive religion, contrary to 
Schiirer, who stops with the psychological explanation that 
heaven came to be used for God because the worshipper’s 
hands or prayers could be spoken of as directed toward either 
indifferently ; and it finds no reason to assume, with Lan- 
dau, foreign factors as controlling influences. 

By way of postscript, notice may here be taken of fi3®, 
which appears to have experienced much the same theo- 
logical treatment as Bip. In general, reference may be 
made to Landau, who has collected the data for the usage of 
thisterm.” In the case of this word, however, the ambiguity 
in its Rabbinic use both for God apd for his dwelling-place 
in heaven® is based upon the double sense which it already 
had in the Old Testament. 19% has properly the meaning 
of lair or haunt, as of wild beasts, and then either dwelling- 
place or place of refuge. Hence in the language of religion 
it is used in the former sense of the sanctuary of God, thus 
the Temple is “his dwelling-place ” (2 Ch. 36%); then like 
Dip and 52°" it was transferred to the heavenly abode, e.g. 
Dt. 264%; and in the sense of ‘ place of refuge’ it was applied 
to God himself, e.g. Ps. 901, 718, and in the feminine M3198, 
Dt. 33%. The two meanings of the word are quite distinct 
in the Old Testament, but the Jewish doctors have confused 
them, explaining that by the title [19 it is meant that God 
is the dwelling-place of the world. The development of 
the theological connotation of fi9® is therefore different from 
that of 

% Op. cit. pp. 21, 41. % Ibid. p. 45. 

8 Later, specifically, ‘ the fifth heaven.’ 


*1 The place-name Maon and the same component in Beth-baal-meon, 


probably indicate a general ancient use of this term for sanctuary. 
% Ber. Rabba, 68. 
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Old Testament Notes 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


I. Nisroch and Nusku 


OFESSOR PRINCE, in his interesting discussion of 
these words (JBL, 1904, pp. 68 ff.), suggeris that “ were 
it not for the Greek variants we might reject the r entirely 


. in ‘63 and read ‘103.” It may be worth while to point out 


that if the Hebrew author wrote 110) the word might easily be 
corrupted into ‘7103, and if this +ook place before the Greek 
translation was made we should have no external evidence 
for the original form. For the possible mistake of “\ for } 
one might cite Zech. 4°, where one manuscript of LXX reads 
ZoBafer for 433. The example is not convincing, how- 
ever, because ZoSaferX may be a corruption of ZopoBaBer, 
which is given for this name elsewhere. We do find, 
however, a Greek Iwynd for DIM of the current Hebrew 
(1 Chron. 2), where the interchange of | and “) has actu- 
ally taken place. In 1 Sam. 14 it is generally admitted 
that an original SW is now represented by SW". Con- 
versely in Gen. 49* a present “11 seems to be a misreading 
of "1". Other cases can probably be found, but these are 
sufficient to show that the confusion of | and “ is quite pos- 
sible. If the Hebrew scribe read 703 for 103, he may 
have been influenced by a vague recollection of “M3, a hero 
or demigod of ancient Babylonia. 


II. Nabi 


The connection of this word with the name of the Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian god Nebo (Nabu), the god of revela- 
tion, was suggested by the late Robertson Smith, and may 


. 
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have occurred to others before him. His language (Prophets 
of Israel?, p. 86) is: “The very name and idea of the 
prophet (nabt) are common to Israel with its heathen neigh- 
bours, as appears .. . from the fact that the Assyrians had 
a god Nebo, whose name is essentially identical with the 
Hebrew nabi, and who figures as the spokesman of the 

gods.” If I understand this aright, it means that the god 
Nebo is the eponym god of the nebi’im. The late Franz 
Delitzsch and others have emphasized the fact that nab? is 
passive in form, supposing the form to indicate that the 
prophet is overpowered by a divine influence.! 

Now, as we know the worship of Nebo to have been car- 
ried on in Palestine from early times, is it not simpler to 
take the name of the god (borrowed from Babylonia no 
doubt) as the foundation upon which nab? was constructed, 
as a denominative with passive signification? We speak of 
a man as bemused or bedevilled, just as the Arabs speak of 
him as magnin. There seems no reason why a man might 
not be called Neboed when possessed by the god Nebo, and 
the Hebrew form would be nab’. Any god might take pos- 
session of his votaries and inspire them to reveal his will; 
but such action was particularly appropriate to Nebo, who 
was the herald of fate. The only way in which he could 
maintain his reputation was by throwing his servants into an 
ecstasy and speaking through them. The name once given 
to prophets of Nebo would easily attach itself to all prophets. 
The enthusiastic nature of early Hebrew prophecy is clearly 
indicated by the Biblical narratives. Parallels in other reli- 
gions can easily be cited. 

The large number of nouns in Hebrew of the form pa‘tl 
is well known (discussed for example by Konig, Lehrge- 
bdude, ii. 1, pp. 180 ff... Some of them seem to be denomi- 
native, but I find no clear case of one derived from a proper 
name. 


1 Professor Arnold calls my attention to the fact that Bewer has recently 
made the word a passive, with the meaning one who is carried away, and also 
that Zimmern (KAT‘*, p. 400) makes Nabu a contraction from an original 
na-bi-u. This would perhaps favor Robertson Smith’s contention. 
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III. Naioth 


The place at which Saul found David under the protection 
of Samuel MIA, 1 Sam. with the Qré 
is still a puzzle to the expositors. It is, perhaps, significant 
that the college of nebi’im has its residence there, and we 
may venture to suppose a corruption of an original 71°33 or. 
P33. The interchange of 3 and } is not without pre -edent 
—the notorious 33W MS appears in Chronicles as SW “3 
(1 Chron. 3°). If the original M33 meant the Nebo-sanctu- 
ary, we can see reason for its mutilation. The original pro- 
nunciation escapes us, but place names in Mf) may be found, 
such as MBH, 


IV. 1 Chronicles 222 


The commentaries seem to take no offence at B™3N", but 
the word does not belong in this connection. We should 
correct to B37 or O11; masons or stone-cutters are the 
men needed for David’s purpose; cf. 2 Kings 12%, 22%. 


V. Genesis 35'! 


Stade corrects JS in 2 Kings 20% to ‘T'D®, and this is 
confirmed by the similar passages, Gen. 15, 25%, 2 Sam. 7%, 
16". How easily the two words may be interchanged is 
shown by Gen. 15‘, where the Greek has é« cod for T'SR0. 
Add to these Gen. 178, where the current text has J, but 
where ‘Si is restored by Gritz. Further, what has not 
been noticed heretofore so far as I know, Gen. 35" must be 
similarly corrected. We now read “2, but [DOP is de- 
manded by the parallelism, for the second member of the 
verse has JM. Having gone so far, there is no reason 
why we should hesitate to make the same correction in 
Isaiah 397. 


VI. Judges 9” 


The verse has long given trouble to the interpreters. 
The latest device is to remove the second half to another 
connection; so Nowack in the Handkommentar. The diffi- 
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culty has arisen by duplication of one clause, as may be 
shown by writing them together : 


nk 
sboox 


The original seems to have had sborae Se STORK) as the 
completion of the optative clause preceding. The whole 
sentence thus restored would read smoothly: ‘Oh, that this 
people would join me, that I might say to Abimelech: Increase 
thine army and come out!” 


VII. The Emphatic 5 or %5 


Some scholars still doubt the existence of this particle in 
Hebrew, first affirmed by Professor Haupt (see Casanowicz 
in JAOS, xvi. p. clxvi). In addition to the examples 
pointed out in my commentary on Samuel (1 Sam. 14%, 20°), 
I now call attention to Ex. 88: 

omy. It is extremely awkward to interpret 
the ®5 as a negative, whereas it is beautifully expressive as 


an emphatic: “If we sacrifice the god of the Egyptians 
before their eyes, surely they will stone us.” I assume that 


MayiN has been substituted for ‘7X, but this does not affect 
the main contention. 
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BATTEN: THE CONQUEST OF NORTHERN CANAAN 


The Conquest of Northern Canaan 
JOSHUA xi 1-9; JUDGES iv-v 


L. W. BATTEN 
NEW YORK 


HE generally accepted theory of the above-named sources 
may be stated in a few words. The fourth chapter of 
Judges is composite in substance as well as in form; that is, 

~ it is not only a closely interwoven history made up of two 
original strands, but it is also a confused report of two 
entirely distinct battles. The Song of Deborah, Judg. 5, 
contains the original history of one of these battles, and 
Josh. 11? is a late and inaccurate version of the other. The 
latter passage is made to harmonize with the two theories 
underlying Josh. 1-12; viz. that the conquest of Canaan 
was accomplished in Joshua’s lifetime, and that it was so 
speedily effected because all the tribes of Israel fought as a 
single army under a common leader. Consistently, there- 
fore, a local struggle between Jabin, king of Hazor, and 
the northern tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali has here been 
magnified into a great campaign between the confederated 
Canaanites on one side, and all Israel on the other. Judges 4 
has added to the confusion by mixing this local struggle 
with the great battle inspired by Deborah and fought by 
Barak. I shall try to show that there is another and a 
better solution of the problem presented. _ 

Of these sources, the oldest and most trustworthy is the 
Song of Deborah, and that must be the basis of our investi- 
gation. The Song is virtually contemporary with the event 

described, and reveals very clearly the situation of Israel. 
The tribes had crossed the Jordan singly or in groups, and 
had occupied the hills on both sides of the great plain of 
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Esdraelon. This fertile plain was a necessary possession for 
any people who aspired to a dominant position in Palestine ; 
the tribes, however, had for a time found it difficult even to 
maintain their foothold in the hills. Then a new power 
came to the front in the person of Deborah, who so stirred 
the patriotism of Barak that he assembled a force of forty 
thousand men from the tribes bordering on the great plain. 
The Canaanites, perceiving the danger of this hostile gather- 
ing, formed a coalition under the leadership of Sisera, who 
was not a mere captain of Jabin’s army, but a great king and 
the leading spirit among the native rulers. The allies mus- 
tered in the great plain, for that was the abode of many of 
them; it constituted the bone of contention, and there the 
chariots with which the people of Canaan were abundantly 
supplied had ample room for their deadly evolutions. The 
ill-armed Israelites poured down from the hills at a time 
when floods had swollen the river Kishon and had made the 
valley such a morass that the chariots “drave heavily ” as 
beforetime in the bottom of the Red Sea. The lightly 
equipped Hebrews thus had a great advantage, which they 
used to the utmost, and they pressed home the victory, so 
that the resistance of the Canaanites was broken for all time, 
especially after .Sisera fell as the disgraced victim of a 
woman’s blow. 
This ancient song tells us a good deal about the Hebrew 
- side of the battle. Abundant praise is given to God, the 
giver of every victory; each tribe which responded to Debo- 
rah’s call is named and praised; those who gave no heed to 
her summons are also named and censured; the heroic deed 
of Jael is given more prominence than the battle itself; and 
ample space is taken to portray the anxiety of Sisera’s queen- 
mother, as she watched in vain for the triumphant return of 
her son. But there is only the most meagre information 
about the other side. We are not told what kings entered 
the lists, nor how many troops they mustered; we hear of 
horses and so infer chariots, though the latter are not 
expressly mentioned. 
It is clear, however, from the forces assembled for the con- 
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test and from the subsequent history, that this was the deci- 
sive battle for the supremacy of the north; wars were waged 
afterward, but the original Canaanites had been reduced to 
impotence. Moreover, although there is no positive evi- 
dence by which we can fix the date of the contest, it is fairly 
certain that this struggle belongs to the early period of the 
Hebrew occupation. Winckler! confidently dates the poem 
in the Philistine period, on the ground of Israel’s lack of 
armament. This is a very slender premise, and even if it 
were much stronger, the date of the Song would not indi- 
cate the date of the battle described. Neither does the posi- 
tion of the poem in the book of Judges help much, for the 
compiler was not an accomplished chronologist. It seems 
probable, however, that the tribes could not have dwelt long 
in the country before they would make a desperate effort to 
secure control of the great prize, for no progress was possible 
while the enemy held the plain of Esdraelon. 

We turn now to Josh. 11 and find the forces of Hazor, 
Madon, Shimron, and Achsaph combining under the lead of 
Jabin to resist the encroaching Israelites who are pressing 
northward under Joshua. The Canaanites are mustered in 
vast numbers, and their effective force is greatly enhanced by 
the presence of the dreaded chariots of iron. The Hebrews 
make a sudden attack and completely overwhelm the enemy.* 
The prize of the war is the supremacy of the north. By this 
decisive battle, fought and won by the combined Israelites 
against the combined Canaanites, the resisting power of 
Canaan is completely broken, and the Hebrew ascendency 

1 Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament®, p. 218. 

2 Verse® ; cf. 1 Sam. 13 It must not be forgotten that we are dealing 
with a poem. In poetry the statement, ‘‘No shield was seen, nor spear, 
among forty thousand in Israel,’’ does not necessarily imply that weapons 
were not to be found among the tribes, but may rather mean that there was 
no disposition to take the field. It would be impossible to account for such 
a lack of arms as the commentators generally infer from this passage. The 
nomad may lack everything else, but he will have a weapon. 

8 This is from the oldest stratum of the story ; viz. vss.457-%, Verse ® is 
an amplifying gloss ; the value of its information may be judged from the 


fact that the Jebusites, who were really in Jerusalem, are here added to this 
northern confederation. 
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effectively secured. This conflict is put in the’ last stage of 
Joshua’s campaigns, and so belongs to the last scenes of the 
conquest of Canaan. 

Now it is not very probable that there were two such 
great battles, with essentially the same forces on each side, 
for the same object, and in virtually the same region. It is 
small wonder then that the historians have pronounced this 
story in Joshua a large exaggeration of a small tribal affair. 
Nevertheless, it would be strange if the book of Joshua, with 
its full accounts of the conquest of Central and Southern 
Canaan, had no adequate story of the conquest of the north. 
The more freely the author is supposed to manufacture his- 
tory, the stranger this lack will appear. There is another 
possible hypothesis, which so far as I know has not hereto- 
fore been suggested; namely, that the story in Josh. 11 and 
the Song of Deborah are but duplicate accounts of the same 
struggle, and that the author of Judg. 4, instead of hope- 
lessly confusing two inconsistent stories, is perfectly right in 
identifying Jabin’s and Sisera’s struggles as one and the 
same. 

I have already pointed out the similarity of the two bat- 
tles: the same goal, the same contestants, the same general 
field of action, the same large result. It must be frankly 
admitted that there are many inconsistencies; yet these are 
not greater than are found in other parallel stories, and are 
not incapable of a measurably satisfactory explanation. 

The leader of the confederation was Jabin of Hazor in one 
case, and Sisera of unknown abode in the other,‘ and so we 
assume that the somewhat obtuse editor of Judg. 4 has 
harmonized a discrepancy by giving Jabin the loftier station 
and making Sisera his commanding general in the field. 
- Such a discrepancy could easily arise. 

We have no information about the places.from which 
Sisera drew his army. Since the battle was fought in the 
great plain, it is commonly assumed that only Canaanites 
from that region took part. But Deborah summoned Dan 

* Harosheth is given as Sisera’s abode in Judg. 4?; the Song is silent on 
the subject. 
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from the Sea, and Gilead and Reuben from across the Jor- 
dan. The places named in Josh. 11, Hazor, Madon, Shimron, 
and Achsaph, cannot be positively identified; it is generally 
supposed that they were in the distant north;® and, if this 
view is correct, it is still not improbable that the Canaanites 
in the plain would urgently solicit their aid in the common 
cause. In earlier days the kings of Canaan begged that 
troops be sent all the way from Egypt to drive back invad- 
ers similar to the Hebrews if not identical with them. 
Therefore there may have been a northern division in the 
_ great Canaanite army overwhelmed by the Kishon, and it 
may have been a question in after days who was responsible 
for the overwhelming disaster; perhaps the residents of the 
plain gave the credit to Jabin, the leader of the Galilean 
division, while the northern remnants with equal persistence 
assigned the calamitous leadership to Sisera. 

In Deborah’s Song six tribes actually muster for the war ; 
but even here it is pretty clear that the brunt of the battle 
was borne by two tribes from the far north, Zebulun and 
Naphtali, the only ones mentioned in Judg. 4. For the 
poet first mentions all the tribes that went out to war: 
Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir, Zebulun, Issachar, and Naph- 
tali;® then he names the tribes who disregarded the sum- 
mons: Reuben, Gilead, Dan, and Asher; finally he comes 
back to sing the praises of the two tribes who had done most 
to deserve praise : — 

“ Zebulun’s tribe was a shining mark for death; 
Naphtali, too, on the mountain heights.” 
In Josh. 11 all the tribes of Israel, including those east of 
the Jordan, were, of course, engaged; that is but in har- 

5 It is pretty certain that these places are all north of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon. Hazor seems to have been near Kadesh-Naphtali. Madon is quite 
unknown. Shimron may be Semfinieh, west of Nazareth. Achsaph is 
assigned to Asher (Josh. 195), otherwise unknown. (See Steuernagel, Deut, 
u. Jos. in loc.) Holzinger is probably right in asserting that the four cities 
_ Yepresent the whole of Galilee (Das Buch Josua, p. 44). 

© Correcting the text in v.'5 by restoring Naphtali in place of the second 
mention of Issachar. This is a necessary emendation, the reasons for which 
may be found in Moore’s Judges. This correction is now generally accepted. 
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mony with the theory of Josh. 1-12, that the conquest of 
Canaan was effected by all Israel acting together, a theory 
to which the old stories have been made to conform. This 
discrepancy is, therefore, of no significance. 

The difference of time is but trifling, as we have already 
pointed out. Barak’s victory follows closely upon the occu- 
pation ; Joshua’s is the very end of the process of subjugation. 
The latter date has been made to fit the theory that the con- 
quest was completed in Joshua’s lifetime. Such an error 
presents no difficulty to the reconstruction. 

A more serious matter is the difference in locality. In 
Josh. 11 the battle is located at the waters of Merom; the 
Song of Deborah places it, with vastly greater probability, in 
the valley of the Kishon; for the latter place would really 
serve as the scene of a decisive action, while the former 
would suggest rather a battle of merely local importance. 
It is true that the site of the waters of Merom is not posi- 
tively known, but the identification with Lake Huleh has 
been so generally accepted that for the present I assume 
that situation to be correct. It is not easy to think that 
such a wide difference could be explained as the result of 
merely variant traditions, but it is easy to think that we 
have here, neither accounts of two unrelated battles, nor 
varying stories of a single battle, but two scenes in the same 
campaign.’ 

This hypothesis needs further notice. It is not very likely 
that the Canaanite army was exterminated in the plain of 
Esdraelon, however badly it was defeated. If there was a 
northern contingent, as I have supposed, the remnant of that 

7 Rothstein has suggested (ZDMG, 1902, p. 180) that two battles are 


described in the Deborah Song, one being fought by the southern tribes 
on their way to join the army in the north, and he quotes some descrip- 


tions of the mancuvres from Segond, Le Cantique de Debora. I have not 


seen the work of Segond, but the quotations show that he would marshal 
the ancient tribes after the fashion of modern military science. Thus he 
says, ‘* The Canaanites deployed their army between Taanach and Megiddo, 
resting their right wing upon Ledjoun and turning the rear to Kishon to face 
south-southeast.” The data are rather scanty for such definite results, 
and the fighting of the wild tribes was not always in accord with modern 
principles. 
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portion would certainly retreat northward and homeward. 
There would be no serious obstacle to their retreat, for the 
fighting forces of the northern Hebrew tribes had all with- 
drawn from this district and would be in the rear pressing 
the pursuit. The southern tribes of Israel would be satisfied 
with the victory of the plain. Their object was attained, 
and there is abundant reason to believe that they would not 
be concerned with the tribulations of their brethren. Zebu- 
lun and Naphtali, however, could not take that easy view of 
the situation. Any considerable force escaping to the north 
- was @ serious menace to their peace. Deborah and Barak 
would be sensible of the danger, and would certainly urge a 
hot pursuit. By the waters of Merom the enemy were 
brought to bay; they had reached the very spot for a stand, 
for here was a place where the chariot evolutions were pos- 
sible, and they would scarcely pass by a battle-ground so 
adapted to their needs. The pursuing forces of Zebulun 
and Naphtali accepted the challenge, and so completely 
defeated the enemy that there might well arise a question 
whether this were not really the battle which decided the 
supremacy of the north.® 

Especially would this question arise if the death of Sisera 
belongs to this stage of the battle. We do not know where 
Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, lived,” but it seems 

® According to Judg. 45f, Deborah was from Ephraim, and Barak from 
Naphtali; Judg. 5, corrected as above, implies that Deborah was of the 
tribe of Issachar. Now the territory of this tribe was partly in the great 
plain ; we can understand, therefore, why Deborah aroused the tribes to 
wrest this prize from the Canaanites, and why both she and Barak were 
determined not only to defeat the opposing army, but to destroy it. 

® The Song. of Deborah not only shows clearly that Zebulun and Naphtali 
were the leading tribes in the great struggle, but also, if we may emphasize 
the correct meaning of *“W in vs."*, that the fighting was not confined to the 
plain. “ means the wild mountain country; on the mountain heights 
these tribes performed the feats of valor which called forth the marked 


praises of the poet. If this feature of the struggle is correctly interpreted, it 
shows how little we know of the actual event. 

0 Judg. 4" says that Heber had pitched his tent as far as the oak of 
Basaanim by Kedesh. In Josh. 19** this oak is one of the boundary marks 
of Naphtali. Conder identifies Basaanim with Khirbet Bessfm, east of 
Tabor, and supposes Kedesh to be a place on the Sea of Galilee. This is 
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to have been west of the Sea of Galilee. Sisera’s army 
had been overwhelmed with disaster, and he had accordingly 
been discredited as a leader. He might easily, however, 
have fled with the northern division, having with him a frag- 
ment of his broken troops. After this second defeat there 
was nothing left for the ruined monarch except personal 
safety. Among the wild nomads he looked for shelter, but 
found his quietus instead, in the blow of a club wielded by 
the hands of Jael. 

The above view is based upon the assumption that the 
writer locates the battle correctly, and upon the identifica- 
tion of the “waters of Merom” (Josh. 1157) with Lake 
Huleh. It is possible that we lay too much stress upon the 
name of the place; if the writer has confused other things, 
he may also have mistaken the scene of the struggle, but it 
is a weak point in criticism to plead corrupt text or his- 
torical inaccuracy, as is too often done when a difficulty is 
encountered. The location of the waters of Merom, how- 
ever, is still a problem, for the identification just named is 
open to grave suspicion. Indeed, it may be said positively 
that a battle so far in the north was out of the question in 
Joshua’s career. To march from a campaign in southern 
Palestine to a struggle at Lake Huleh on the very northern 
borders, was impossible for Joshua in view of the many 
tribes of the enemy who lay in the intervening district. 
This identification, moreover, is nothing but a guess,! such 
as historical geographers are prone to indulge in. A more 
suitable situation has recently been proposed by Sanda, who 


accepted by G. A. Smith (see art. ‘‘Zaanannim,” Hastings’s Dict. of the 
Bible). W. Max Miller also supposes that the Kenites dwelt in the great 
plain (Asien u. Europa, p. 174). The significance of this location will be 
pointed out later. 

11 Holzinger notes that except in 1 Macc. 1167 6% never means sea or lake 
(Das Buch Josua, p. 44). H. P. Smith says that the waters of Merom are 
not identified, but he uses this dictum as further evidence that the account 
of Joshua’s battle is a later reflection of the victory of Barak (O. T. Hist. 
p. 82). Steuernagel says it cannot be the Huleh Lake, but offers no alterna- 
tive ; as vs.° shows that the place was only distant a day’s march, he contends 
that either Joshua had come close to the enemy, or the waters of Merom 
must be sought much farther to the south (Deut. u. Jos..in loc.). 
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places Merom in the northern part of the plain of Buttauf, a 
valley of Galilee.2 Sanda bases his theory upon an inscrip- 
tion of Tiglath-pileser III, where, among a list of cities, we 
find Ma-ru-wm. From the location of the other places in the 
list, he determines the site of Marum, as indicated above, and 
identifies it with Merom.% To make the prefixed ‘ waters’ 
intelligible, Sanda reminds us that the eastern part of the 
plain of Buttauf is very marshy, and that in antiquity there 
may have been a great pond there. 

It is evident that with such a location for the watérs of 
Merom, the theory I have proposed is both strengthened and 
simplified. The returning Canaanites would be heading for 
their own homes in Hazor, Madon, Shimron, and Achsaph 
in Galilee. Naturally Zebulun and Naphtali would do their 
utmost to crush their foes, and thus destroy for all time 
their troublesome neighbors. If Conder has correctly placed 
Basaanim, the flight of Sisera becomes clear. His own 
abode in the plain was no longer tenable, and his evident 
purpose was to cross the Jordan below the Sea of Galilee, hop- 
ing to find shelter in that unsettled region. He fled south- 
ward, but the long struggle had exhausted his strength, and 
he resolved to risk rest and refreshment among the Kenites. 
Unluckily for him, he chanced to fall into the hands of the 
valiant Jael. 

It may seem that here is too much effort ‘to make history 
out of the now generally discredited Josh. 1-12. That those 
.. chapters give an accurate acount of the conquest of Canaan 
cannot be successfully maintained, that they contain con- 
siderable very late material is beyond doubt, and that their 
general view of the conquest is radically wrong is certain. 
But there is some older and better material in these chapters, 
from which we can reconstruct good history. The general 
account of the capture of Jericho, for example, reads like a 
romance, for there were no twelve tribes in the line, and the 


12 «6 Die Lage von Hannaton und Me Merom’ in Mitteilungen der Vordera- 
siatischen Gesellschaft, 1902, 2. 

8 Zimmern had also suggested the identification of Marum with the 
Biblical Merom (K AT’, p. 59). 
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walls did not, ut ego opinor, fall down flat at the blowing of 
the trumpets; yet the story itself, especially combined with 
Josh. 24, “and you went over Jordan and came to Jericho, 
and the men of Jericho fought against you,” contains hints 
of a protracted and close siege, and of a battle which must 
really have been fought at some time and by some tribe or 
tribes of Israel. There is reason to believe, therefore, that 
these war stories generally have a basis of historical fact, 
often, however, pretty deeply buried in later tradition. So 
the story in Chap. 11 seems to be historical in the main, and 
to give valuable information supplementary to the Song of 
Deborah, 

To come back a moment to Judg. 4. The theory that 
this story is merely a prose version of the Song of Deborah 
is impossible on any hypothesis, for there is considerable 
information not found in the Song, and the stories diverge 
at too many points. The confusion which undoubtedly 
exists in the story in its present form comes from making 
a single battle out of a campaign in which there was hard 
fighting in two different places. The narrative in Judges 4 
probably contains an independent story of the battle, which 
has been retouched by the editor of the book, his object being 
a closer harmony with the Song of Deborah.* 


14 To this object we owe the statement that Sisera was the commander of 
Jabin’s army (vs.?), the prediction that the leader would fall into the hands 
of a ‘woman (vs.®°), and the enlargement of the story of Sisera’s death, the 
writer not comprehending the simpler and more probable version of the 
poem. 
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BEWEER: THE RITE. OF THE RED COW 


The Original Significance of the Rite of the 
Red Cow in Numbers xix 


JULIUS A. BEWER 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK 


N Num. 19 we have the well-known description of the 
preparation of the ingredients which are to be used for 


the water of purification. A red cow without blemish, 


which has never yet borne a yoke, and has, therefore, never 
been used for profane purposes, is to be killed outside of the 
camp. The priest is to take some of its blood and sprinkle 
it seven times toward the sanctuary. Then the cow is to be 
burnt to ashes, skin and blood and all. The priest throws 
cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet thread into the fire as addi- 
tional ingredients. After the whole is entirely burnt to 
ashes, the ashes are collected; they constitute the ingre- 
dients for the water of purification which is used for cleans- 
ing persons who have become defiled by contact with the 
dead. Every one who has participated in the ee 
becomes unclean. 

The law is incorporated in the Priest-code, but that dove 
not mean that we do not have here an extremely ancient 
practice. What the rite meant to the Priest-code is clear 
from the above outline. But what did the rite of the red 
cow mean originally? 

It will hardly be denied that the impression which the 
ceremony makes is that of a regular ancient whole burnt- 
offering. The cow must be without blemish and must not 
yet have borne a yoke; that is, it must be fit for purposes 
of worship. It is burnt completely and all together. The 
strange feature is that the blood also was burnt with the 
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rest. We shall probably not be wrong if we assume that 
this is a survival from primitive times, when the people 
burnt every portion of the animal, even the blood, in a 
whole burnt-offering. 

This whole burnt-offering was originally not offered by 
the priest, but by any one who chose to offer it. The priest 
does not kill the animal, nor does he burn it; he does not 
collect the ashes, nor does he bless them ; he simply sprinkles 
some blood in the direction of the sanctuary, burns the cedar 
wood, hyssop, and scarlet thread, and looks on; he does not 
even wait till the ashes are procured, but leaves before the 
end of the ceremony. It seems likely, as Holzinger has 
suggested in his commentary on Numbers, that he had 
originally nothing whatever to do with the matter. Indeed, 
the act of sprinkling the blood seven times in the direc- 
tion of the sanctuary, which the priest performs, has come 
‘ in because this rite was included in the category of rites 
connected with the sin-offering. It was no part of the 
original ceremony. The cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet 
thread did belong to the original rite; only it was not at 
first necessary that a priest should throw them into the fire. 

To whom was the sacrifice originally offered? Not to 
Jahve, for it is not offered on his altar. Herein is still con- 
tained the hint that it was originally a sacrifice foreign to 
the Jahve-cult. The connection with that cult was made 
later, by the sprinkling of the blood in the direction of the 
sanctuary of Jahve. To whom then was it offered? The 
fact that the ashes are used for purification from uncleanness 
contracted by contact with the dead, points in the direction 
of a sacrifice to the demons or spirits of the dead. And here 
it is, perhaps, not without significance that the sacrificial 
animals offered by the Greeks to the chthonic deities had to 
be of red color, and that the person who was pursued by the 
Erinnys bound scarlet threads around his hands. May this 
not be the reason for specifying so distinctly that the cow 
must be red? We find this specification, so far as I know, 
nowhere else in the Old Testament. 

If this is so, we shall probably have to think that in primi- 
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tive times a whole burnt-offering of a red cow was made 
when death occurred in the family or tribe, this offering 
being to the spirits of the dead; then the ashes, being re- 
garded as sacred, were used for getting rid of the taboo with 
which men and things had become infected. The ashes 
would, perhaps, not all be needed at the time; what was 
left over was probably from the very beginning preserved, 
and afterward used when some one had become taboo by 
contact with a corpse. But of course the original occasion 
for the preparation of the ashes was a death in the family 
or tribe; the whole burnt-offering was the important thing, 
the ashes at first merely incidental. The Jahve-religion 
incorporated this ancient offering into its cultus, and in 


_ doing so transformed it and lost the old conception com- 


pletely ; but there remained indications that it was originally 
not connected with Jahve’s sanctuary and religion. 

The rite in Num. 19 cannot be considered without refer- 
ence to the rite in Deut. 21, where we have in a sense a 
parallel case. Here it is in connection with the corpse of a 
man who has been murdered in the open country and whose 
murderer cannot be detected. The elders of the city nearest 
to the spot where the dead man was found, must take a 
heifer which has never been used for any profane work 
and bring it to a running stream, where they are to slay it. 
Then they must, in the presence of the priest, wash their 
hands over it and declare before God that the city which 
they represent is guiltless of the murder, and entreat God 
to forgive his people for the crime which has been com- 
mitted in their midst. 

Now here also, as Bertholet has already pointed out in his 
commentary on Deuteronomy, we have originally a sacrifice. 
Here also the priests are a later addition, for the elders of. 
the city offer the sacrifice. And they offer it, not to Jahve, 
but to the spirit of the dead, who might, if not appeased in 
this manner, avenge himself upon the nearest city. Deu- 
teronomy, however, does not any longer regard the ceremony — 
as a real sacrifice, exactly as the Priest-code does not in 
connection with Num. 19. It has become merely a symbol. 
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In both cases, in Deuteronomy and in Numbers, we have 
examples of the power of the ancient Jahve-religion to 
assimilate the various customary rites, and, in assimilating, 
to transform them so that they are brought into harmony 
with its own spirit. 
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The Word W® in the Old Testament 


WILLIAM R. ARNOLD 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CCORDING to the prevalent view, there are two He- 

brew nouns "5: one meaning horse, of the form 

Sep, the plural of which should, according to rule, be 

B; the other meaning horseman, of the form ep, 

v"2. The traditional vocalization of the plural is, 

however, uniformly O°"; in other words, it knows only 

one word WB, and that with constant a in the first syllable. 

Partly on this ground, doubtless, Schwally 1 has questioned 

that WB ever has the meaning horse in Hebrew, casting 

doubt upon the integrity of the text of such Old Testament 
passages as have been held to establish that fact. 

The true state of the case would seem to be exactly the 
opposite of that assumed by Schwally. There is only one 
word W"5 in Hebrew, but the meaning is properly horse, 
not horseman. 

It is customary to adduce in support of the conventional 
view the two Arabic words uy horse and uyls horseman. 
uy however, is of course not a participial formation from 
@ verb ry to ride, but, on the contrary, (like Hebrew 
“pia from denominative from Nor can there 
be any talk of codrdinate formations of the types Sep and 
ep coinciding in the Hebrew in the singular WB, for there 
is no known Semitic root from which they can be derived ; 
cf. Néldeke, ZDMG, xl. p. 787 (against Delitzsch, Prolego- 
mena, p. 95), and Frankel, Fremdwérter, p. 99. It follows 


1 On Jer. 464, ZATW, viii. p. 191, ‘Die Bedeutung ‘Pferd’ fiir UW" ist 
nicht hinlingiich gesishert.”” 
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that if there be two words W"B in Hebrew, one must be 
denominative from the other (as Gesenius, Lehrgebiude, 
p- 512). But that the Hebrews would have derived one 
noun from another in such fashion that the denominative 
could only with the greatest difficulty be distinguished from 
its base, is in the last degree improbable. And even ad- 
mitting that the " had not then been gutturalized, the Old 
Testament offers no instance, so far as I am aware, of a 
denominative Sep from a form Sp. of the 
are 21, from 2, WD from "WP, MP2 from 


35D from nwp from and from Me"; 


cer? is not an Aramaizing formation, but an 


* Such, and not mare, is the meaning of Hl. Cf. Syriac [Loses « ‘ pastor 
vel possessor gregis”’ from Loses ‘‘grex equorum [i.e., of course, the drove 
of. a horse-caravan]; per extens. grex quicunque,’? Brun, Dict. Syr.-Lat. 
p. 646 (where ‘heb. M3" should be corrected to jo). See also ‘Néldeke, 
Syr. Gram. § 84, \ Lase$ = Heerde von Pferden”; and Brockelmann, Lex. 
8.0. ee » Which has been Arabicized as (5.4) ; so that 


Kénig’s ‘‘ 79") ramakatun Lehrgebaude, II. 1, p. 410 c, is doubly 
erroneous. Is there, I wonder, a better ground for the gattal vocaliza- 
tion of 8% and X32" (some kind of a mule) of the Talmud than the 
misinterpretation of the word for caravaneer or muleteer in Esther, with 
its correctly transmitted vocalization? The expression O°2"" 3 = the 
caravaneers as a class, just as O'X'23" “33 = the prophets as a class. In 
Esth. 8 the author labored to say that the despatches were transmitted by 
means of the convoys of the official transports, (in apposition :) the caravan- 
eers: 3S “355 ‘TS, literally, by the hand of the 
official riders of the transport, the sons of the caravaneers. W5") is generic 
for pack-animal(s); so 1 K. 5°, where the term 5°16 covers all war-horses, 
whether of cavalry or chariotry ; in Mic. 18 "35" carriage refers of course 
to a litter: wand Strap the litter to the mule of 
the inhabitress of Lachish, where the current interpretations would require 
"OX instead of OM" (with which compare the Arabic a3, mnemonic 
thread wound around the finger) and instead of 
word. The clause OFAN (Esth. 81°) is an erroneous gloss based 
on 318-15, as is also O'S" of 8%. All that is proved regarding the word 
(which transfers the word "a" from the Hebrew text and supplements it 
with an impossible definition), is that the word was both unfamiliar and 
unintelligible to the translators. For the rest, cf. Wellhausen, Géttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, February, 1902, p. 139. 
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Aramaic loan-word. Had the Hebrew formed a word for 
horseman from W"5 horse, it would doubtless have been, like 
Arabic uyls of the form Sep. 


That the literal meaning of W"D in the text of the Old 
Testament is everywhere horse, a brief survey of the usage 
will, I think, conclusively show. 

WH occurs in the singular three times, in each case with 

unmistakable raeaning horse. Ez. 26%: 3551 Sin 
THN MVM, Thy walls shall shake with the thunder of 
steed and wheel and chariot, that is, with the clatter (and 
snorting and neighing ?) of horses, the rattle of wheels, and 
the clang of chariot metal; cf. Jer. 478 8% 2K. 7%. Cornill’s 
excision of 5:52 WB is not merely unwarranted, but de- 
_ tracts materially from the force of the original.® It is the 
same stock rhetorical phrase that we have in Jer. 4”: 
“vom 55 nwp m1 where in spite of the absence 
of the preposition before MNWp 2%, this last is better con- 
strued as codrdinate with the entire phrase WB bp, rather 
than as dependent on the word bp, for WP ea" bp would 
give no very good sense. The correct interpretation is, All 
the land (reading with the Greek J" for “"5i7) ts in flight 
before (a) the sound of the war-horse and (6) the bowman’s 
dart. Lastly, the singular W"© occurs in Nah. 38%, where 
759% WD, when restored to its proper place, is parallel to 
BW and is correctly interpreted rearing steed.‘ 


® According to Cornill (Zzechiel, p. 340 f.), besides disturbing the parallel- 
ism, the words 5:52 “sind auch sachlich anstéesig ; die Sip geht nicht 
von den Reitern aus, sondern von den Wagen.’’ So Cornill excludes the 
words because on the interpretation ‘Reiter’ they yield no satisfactory 
sense, and then Schwally (I.c.) disallows the meaning ‘ Pferd’ because the 
integrity of this passage has been questioned by Cornill. 

4", both here and in Jud. 5%, is not to gallop, but to fall heels over 
head. The original of Nah. 3° is as follows: 


je won 
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The plural O°W"5 is used in twofold fashion : 

(1) With primary sense, as a simple distributive or collec- 
tive plural of W"5 = horses.. So 18. 84%: The king whom 
the children of Israel choose shall take their sons and set them 
upon his chariot (WAS2"03), and upon his horses (YW"BS), 
and others of them shall run before his chariot ; the reference | 
here is to the personal equipage and retinue of the king. 
1 K. 5° (= 2 Chron. 9%): Solomon had four thousand (read 
so with the Chronicler for M’s erroneous forty thousand) 
head of horses for his chariots (S09; 3279 is good old 
Hebrew nomen generis, of which M35" is nomen unitatis) 
and twelve thousand cavalry-horses (D°W"B). 1 K. 10% 
(= 2 Chron. 1%): Solomon collected chariotry and cavalry 
(QB! 35", see below), and he had fourteen hundred 
chariots (25) and twelve thousand cavalry-horses 
This passage harmonizes very well with the one just referred 
to, 1 K. 5®, and would seem to establish the meaning of 717% 
as head and not span ; four thousand is just about the requi- 
site number of horses for the maintenance of an efficient 
force of fourteen hundred chariots: 4000 + 1400 = 2§. 
The Chronicler misread M327) for 135905 of 1 K. 5%, 
where nothing is said of the number of Solomon’s chariots.® 


The crack of the lash, and the thunder of wheels! 
Rearing steed, and tumbling horse, 
And bounding chariot ! 


And gleam of sword, and flash of spear, 
And host of bleeding, and mass of corpses, 
And no end to the bodies of the dead! 


iTUTT of Jud. 5% is nomen vicis = a somersault. 30 Bz is, of course, kick. 


BID “spp wor 

AT AYN 
Then (in the torrents of the Kishon) the horses’ heels made havoc, 
As over and over rolled his men. 


I hope to return to the subject of the root “i717 in another place. 
5 The comparison of the incorrect 3570! of Chronicles with the correct 
of Kings is sufficient to show that 2 Chron. 9* is derived from 1 K. 5°, 

and is not a later doublet of 2 Chron. 1!4, on the basis of which doublet 
in turn, 1 K. 5° was inserted in the Book of Kings (as Kittel). Only, the 
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1K. 20®: Ben-Hadad, the king of Aram, escapes because of 
his chariot- and cavalry-horses DID 59); and 
Q°V"P must be given the same construction if we abide by 
the text.6 Observe that the genus is 510 (singular), but 
(plural). Ez. 27%: The Tyrians buy from Togarmah 
B'S (chariot-) horses and riding-horses and 
(pack-) mules. Ez. 88¢: chariot-horses and cav- 
alry-horses. Hos. 1°: I will not deliver them with bow and 
with sword and with battle, with chariot-horses and with cavalry- 
horses BS) With the same meaning and 
QW" are coupled in Joel 2 Hab. 1° and Jer. 464: OR 
of course, Harness the (chariot-) horses 
and mount the (cavalry-) steeds! the entire verse refers to 
preparations in situ, and Get up, ye “horsemen”! would be 
“rp. Several passages, owing to the fragmentary and to 
some extent corrupt condition of the context, are exceed- 
ingly difficult of interpretation. Yet such as it is, the con- 
text leaves no doubt as to the meaning of DW". Is. 28%: 
The sensible man has a care to (cf. om) the wheel of his wagon, 
and his riding-horses are not injured in the hoof (read }}P™); 
the original of the preceding part of the verse was probably 
to the effect that he does not overwork his threshing-animals 
(HOTT for PTY would then be a 
glossator’s erroneous caption. Is. 21°*: For thus said my 
lord unto me, “Go set the watchman, let him report what he 
sees; and if he descry one riding (point 335) a DY" ex, 
or riding an ase, or riding a camel, let him give strict atten- 


number four thousand of 1 K. 5° will have been raised to forty thousand 
since the Chronicler employed that book, or in manuscripts which did not 
influence the text he used. Deliberate tampering with the text of the older 
historical books since their employment by the Chronicler can, of course, be 
shown elsewhere. 

6 Kittel’s [entkam] mit (einigen) Berittenen auf einem Wagenpferd is 


no sort of a translation of O10 Sp. Benzinger thinks was 


added by a reader who desired to save some cavalry-men besides the king. 
An apostate reader! Klostermann alters to Tw7m) “17 O10 Sy. Burney 
holds that ‘‘5°W" must be thought to be loosely connected on to 5 by the 
‘| as forming a concomitant factor to the king’s escape.... But the text 
would be greatly improved by the addition of ‘av after °0"p."” 
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tion.” And the lookout (read TR" for TR) cried “Upon 
the watchtower (TIDES cs.) of my lord I remained throughout 
the day, and at my post I stood all night long ; and behold there 
came one riding a D*W"H “Wok, and he spoke and said, Fallen, 
Fallen is Babylon, and all the statues of her gods are crashed 
to the ground !” — My dearly beloved, that (the above oracular 
parable) which I have heard from Jahweh Sebaoth, the God of 
Israel, I have told you. WR a man of v. is a gloss (lacking 
in the Greek) correctly indicating that the vocalization of 
32° is 355 and not 35%, just as in 22° the vocalization 53° 
is indicated by means of the generic BAN people. That the 
correct vocalization in v.® is 33", and that only one rider is 
seen approaching, appears from the number of 
which must be referred to 35° as antecedent. And if this 
is the proper vocalization in v.°, it must be the same in v.’; 
a single courier is awaited with news of Babylon, who may 
come on horse-back, donkey-back, or camel-back. It follows 
that unless the reading be corrupt in both v.’ and v.® (which 
there is no reason for supposing and, in view of 2 K. 9%, 
strong reason for denying), O°W"5 “¥ is the designation of 
a single specimen of the genus O°W"5; in other words, it is 
a compound like BY) “Sw. The question thus narrowed 
down is not difficult to answer. ‘l% in this connection 
must be a she, and O°W"H “Wk a (riding-) mare. This gives 
us the only satisfactory explanation of the text of 2 K. 9%: 
For call to mind myself and thyself riding mare-back behind 
Ahab, his father, when Jahweh etc. It is, of course, not to 
be imagined that the sex of the animal is consciously empha- 
sized in either of these passages; the Arab speaks of ‘his 
mare’ as we speak of a ‘horse.’ Is. 226: 3555 ; 
as pointed out above, B18 is a gloss indicating the vocaliza- 
tion 35°, which, if the text be unimpaired, is quite correct ; 
DW] 33" would be riders (collective, ‘ Reiterei ”) of horses ; 
cf. 2 K. 7M, 25" “IW, two horsemen. But perhaps we 
should read B°W"5) 355; see the following verse. 

(2) The generic D°W"5 horses is used oe as the 
technical term for cavalry, just as the generic 35°) chariots 
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is used for chariotry, and the generic 51 horse for the entire 
mounted force, and precisely as in English we speak of ‘horse 
and foot.’ 60 is the name of the animal as such; employed 
as a riding-horse, he becomes W". Accordingly, the two 
kinds of ‘horse’ are 35" chariot-‘ horse’ and 
cavalry, Ex. 14°; no writer in his senses would speak of a 
mounted force as consisting of chariot-horses and cavalry-men, 
and if 35" be tropical for chartotry, why not 
tropical for cavalry? Ex. 14%: Pharaoh’s D1 consists of 
PWD) 125" his chariotry and his cavalry. So, in spite of 
the construction, we must interpret in the editorial verse 
15". Observe also the parallelism in Is. 31!: on the one 
side B°D10, on the other 3255 and O°". In Ez. 267 it is 
difficult to determine whether we should render with chariot- 
horses and chariots and cavalry-horses, or, pleonastically, with 
horse and with chariotry and with cavalry. 1S. 185: the 
Philistines fight against Israel with thirty thousand chariotry 
and six thousand cavalry; as in the one case the unit is 
the chariot, so in the other it is the horse. 2 S. 8 
(=1 Chron. 18): And David took from him one thousand 
chariotry and seven thousand cavalry (read so, with the 
Chronicler and the Greek, to make the latter half of the © 
verse intelligible) and twenty thousand infantry, and David 
demolished’ all the chariots but one hundred, which he retained. 
In 2S. 10 we must read with the Chronicler (1 Chron. 19), 
David slew of Aram seven thousand chariotry (here of course 
= charioteers) and forty thousand foot; the number forty 
thousand of itself favors the Chronicler’s text, and the 
infantry must in any event be accounted for, = 
cavalry (but not horsemen): coupled with 23", Gen. 50° 
Ex. 1417. 8.2.2 Jogh. 246 1 K. 15 9! = 2 Chron. 8° 1 K. 9# 
= 2 Chron. 8 2 K. 2” 137-4 18% = Is. 36° Is. 22? Dan. 11® 
(chariots, horse, and ships), 1 Chron. 19° 2 Chron. 12° 168; 
without 32", Ezra 8” Neh. 2°. Of course the word is the 
same in all these passages. But TW"5' Sew" 355 
of 2 K. 2 and 13¥ establishes the point that S°W"1 in these 


7 On “pd cf. Neo-Hebrew and Aramaic; it cannot here mean to hough, 
for 35" is never the animal. 
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connections is a merely formal plural with secondary, collec- 
tive sense: My father, my father, the chariots (or chariot) of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof! spoken of Elijah and of 
Elisha, is absurd; the chariotry of Israel and the cavalry 
thereof, unexceptionable. 

The distinction which, in reducing the language to terms 
of our own thought, we are forced to draw between O°W"D 
in its primary sense of riding-horses and in its secondary 
sense of cavalry, did not occur to the ancient writer, so 
that in particular cases (such as, ¢.g., 1 K. 10%) it is not 
easy to determine whether the rendering should be the one 
or the other. However, that B°W"B was never used by the 
writers of the Old Testament with conscious reference to 
the horse-men, appears certain from the positive evidence of 
2S. 18: the writer permits himself indeed to speak of the 
charioteers as 39°, but the cavalry-men as distinguished 
from the ‘horse’ are DEN “Sy3! The phrase is thor- 
oughly idiomatic, and there is not the slightest ground for 
dropping “S93, as do Wellhausen, Driver, H. P. Smith, 
and Nowack,® except the mistaken one that E°W"5 means 
horsemen; the Greek of immdpya: represents our Hebrew, 
otherwise it would have ér7eis, only it mistranslated 
commanders instead of men of. Nor is it easy to see how 
the word “5Y5 could have crept into the text, whether on 
Wellhausen’s improbable theory or in any other manner ; 
for it runs directly counter to the traditional view of the 
meaning of D°W"H; it is Hebrew against Aramaic. 

The only Old Testament passages which seem to militate 
against the view above set forth are Ez. 23° 4%: "35" O°W"B 
S°O1© in both verses. That there is something wrong with 
these passages appears at a glance. If WH ever did mean 
horseman in Hebrew, it is not in the least likely that Ezekiel 
would have felt called upon to so inform his hearers. This 
is not a case of ‘acervation of terms,’ but of bald definition. 
One or the other of the two terms must be an interpolation ; 
and in view of the parallel clauses of the context and the 


$80 also Budde in BOT’; in the later KHC he inclines to read D3 
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phraseology of v.¥ and 381, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the interpolation is D°W"D. It is not disputed that the 
interpolator understood E°Y"5 as meaning horsemen. But 
what with DB°W"5 cavalry on the one band, and Aramaic 
RW7D horseman on the other, the blunder is not to be 
wondered at. 

There remains the question as to the form of the word 
WwW" and the proper vocalization of the plural. Is the tra- 
ditional vocalization correct, and have we here an animal- 
name of the form Sup, such as 7 hawk, 5% hart, 7 kite? 
In view of the Arabic uy horse, on the one side, and the 
Aramaic ®W"1B horseman on the other, we must conclude 
that the Hebrew word is of the form Sep, and the tradi- 


- tional vocalization of the plural an error due to the influence 


of the Aramaic. The plural will therefore be O°W"8.° 


® The construct singular, if we had occasion for it, would naturally be 
we. For the rest, that the Masoretic pointing 5 3) We of Es. 26” 
intends the construct state (Ewald®, § 339 a; Olshausen, § 188 a; Stade, 
§ 217 a; Ges.-Kautzach, §§ 84 b, 180d; 
doubtful ; cf. Béttcher, i. p. 304, and especially p. 525. 
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The God-name Ninib 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


N JBL, 1904, pp. 68-75, I endeavored to show that the 
biblical name Nisroch applied to an Assyrian deity 


(2 K. 19% = Isa. 37%) is probably a corrupt form arising 


from a late combination of the two Assyro-Babylonian god- 
names Nusku and Aur (see especially p. 74). Since this 
paper has appeared, I note that Professor Hilprecht, in the 
introduction to Professor Clay’s work, The Business Docu- 
ments of Murasht Sons, p. xvii, connects the biblical Nisroch 
with an equivalent form for NIN. IB, written in Aramaic 
characters, which appears in four instances reproduced by 
Clay, viz. Nos. 29, 87, 5508, 5514 (cf. op. cit. p. xviii). 
These documents of Murashi Sons are all dated in the 
reign of Darius II. (424-404 B.c.), and many of them are 
docketed in Aramaic script by the scribe with the name of 
the person who was disposing of his property (op. cit. 
p- 9). Among the most interesting of the proper names 
thus recorded are the four instances cited, which undoubt- 
edly give the then current pronunciation of the much-dis- 
puted god-name NIN. IB. Unfortunately for Assyriology, 
the Aramaic reproduction leaves us almost as much in the 
dark about the true pronunciation as does the Sumerian 
ideogram NIN. IB. It appears in four forms as follows: } 


No. 29 No. 87 No. 5508 No. 5514 
1 Reproduced from Clay, op. cit. p. xviii. 
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Hilprecht (p. xvi) suggests that these readings represent 
the Hebrew characters MW"3%, which he thinks recall the 
ideographic writing NIN. SAX ‘lord of swine, and he 
accordingly connects this god-name? with the biblical Nis- 
roch, supposing that the \ and W were transposed, in order 
to facilitate the pronunciation. Both Hilprecht and Clay 
are agreed that the first two consonants of this Aramaic 
name are 3%. Of this I think there can be no doubt, and 
it is equally clear, as Clay has definitely proved (op. cit. 
p- 8), that the last character is a perfect M and not M (so 
Hilprecht).- It should be added that Hilprecht’s reading 
takes no account of the %. The fourth letter is of course 
Ww. There remains then only the third character in doubt, 
which may be read “, “,or 1. Thus in No. 29, it seems 
‘more like or while in No. 87 it may be either or 
The orthographic uncertainty is not cleared up by No. 5508 
or No. 5514. 

In searching for Semitic epithets of NIN. IB, I find that 
in ASurn. 1. 1, this god is designated by méru réétd ‘the 
chief son,’ as a characteristic title. This has led me to 
believe that the third character of this name is not }, as 
Clay thinks, but rather". As I have already suggested in 
a note in the Independent for Dec. 22, 1904, p. 1450, I read 
the Aramaic Babylonian name of NIN. IB as MW" = énu 
réita ‘the chief lord.’ Pnu?® is the well-known Sumerian 
loanword in Semitic for 5élu ‘lord,’ which in this age repre- 
sented the character NIN. This character could mean bélu 
‘lord,’ though more commonly used for béltu ‘lady.’ Of 
course, the regular Sumerian reading of NIN was ni, nin‘ 

2 NIN. SAX ‘lord of swine’ may have been, as Jastrow suggests (Religion, 
p. 93), a swine-deity, i.e. a god whose symbol was the wild boar, just as 
Nergal’s symbol was the lion. There can be no doubt that the god NIN. SAX 
was occasionally identified with NIN. IB. The Syriac 2"%3 cited by Hil- 
precht (Clay, op. cit. p. xvi) in support of his identification of this Aramaic 
Babylonian god-name with NIN. IB must be 3"%3, cf. Hrozny, Ninrag, p. 83. 
Professor Hilprecht evidently mistook the Syriac ° for U. 

8 For Semitic énu ‘lord’ = bélu, cf. Delitzsch, Ass. HWB, p. 96 b. The 
feminine form is éntu ‘lady’; énftu ‘government’ also occurs. Rés@ is a 
synonym of ‘chief, leading one.’ 

‘Cf. Briinnow’s List, 10982-10983. 
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and not en, but en was the regular Sumerian word for lord 
(en = EN), and in the case of the god NIN. IB represented 
a male and not a female deity ; hence énu would be a natural 


: Semitic translation for NIN. This form énu rést@ I must 


regard as the conventional Semitic reading of the name of 
NIN. IB in the reign of Darius. The only objection to my 
opinion is perhaps the fact that the final @ is not indicated 
in the Aramaic text, but this is not a serious defect, because 
Hebrew and Aramaic scribes were not very particular in 
indicating their vowels, whether long or short. There can 
be no doubt that in these Murashii texts the Aramaic dockets 
gave the Semitic Babylonian pronunciation of the god-names 
and not the ancient Sumerian pronunciation,® concerni 
which we get no light from these readings. Thus, the 
MAR. TU is called 5é/ sadi ‘lord of the mountains’ (p. 
while KUR. GAL is translated by "1M, the pronunciation 
of which is doubtful, although I believe that these characters 
represent the form Amurru, as Clay hints. 

In short, I think there can be no doubt that in this re 
maic combination denoting the god NIN. IB, we have neither 
of the Sumerian elements NIN., or SAX., as Hilprecht sug- 
gests, but a Semitic equivalent of NIN. IB® which can have 


5 In K, 4829, Rev. 15 ff. (Hrozny, op. cit. pp. 14 ff.), the god-name NIN. IB 
is written NIN. IB -ga, i.e. with the guttural -ga as complement. This 
shows probably that the final syllable ib could be pronounced -ig, i.e. Nin-ig. 
The close affinity between b and g in Sumerian is well known ; cf. tub-tug = 
KU; 3ab-3ag, etc. This Nin-ib, Nin-ig probably represents the later Man- 
daean 7", Syriac 7"%3, which, as Hrozny has correctly pointed out (op. cit. 
p.83), is not Nergal (so Jensen, Kosm. pp. 135, 476), but really Nin-ib, Nin-ig, 
the name of the tutelary deity of the planet Mars. Hrozny (op. cit. pp. 82- 
83) thinks he finds here a confirmation of his rather fanciful reading Nin-rag 
for Nin-ib, but the r in °Y3°I"K3 may merely be a later alteration of - 
earlier n, thus Nin-ig = Mandaean-Syriac Nérigh. 

6 Professor Clay writes me that, with regard to the interpretation of this 
god-name, he has received the following additional opinions as to the way 
the respective consonants are to be read: 1) In-ari3ti, the Semitic equiva- 
lent of Nin-urash. This ‘‘ equivalent” is of course invented for the occasion. 
It is highly probable that ura} is merely the inversion of Jarru ‘ king,’ and it 
is not likely that the word ura} would have a Semitic feminine form. 
2) mempbs ‘lord of decision,’ a most unlikely interpretation of the conso- 
nants. 8) Hn-eri3ti ‘lord of decision.’ This, while possible, is not as 
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no connection whatever with the biblical Nisroch. I see no 
reason therefore, on account of this evidence, to depart from 
my original opinion regarding the name Nisroch. 


acceptable as my reading énu réit@, owing to the use of the word rax@ as 
a characteristic epithet of NIN. IB. 4) Uraiat, fem. of Ura3. See above 
on 1). 5) M@OXk = Ninib and Nimrod, both being equivalent to namurta 
* light,’ ‘early light.’ This is too absurd to require comment, 
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The Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila: Two 
Unpublished Manuscripts 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


es ie Greek Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, noticed by 
Angelo Mai in 1843,! was first published in 1898 by 
F. C. Conybeare.2 Mr. Conybeare based his text upon a 
Vatican manuscript of the twelfth century (Codd. Graeci 
Pii PP. II, No. 47), but referred also to a Patmos manu- 
script which Mai had mentioned.* The latter codex Mr. 
Conybeare declares is no longer at Patmos, nor has he been 
able to trace it in any European library. His published 
text thus rests upon the Vatican copy alone, although in 
not a few places it proved undecipherable, while in others 
Mr. Conybeare suspected serious textual errors. 

In examining patristic manuscripts at the Escorial in the 
autumn of 1903, the writer observed a third manuscript of 
this dialogue (designated QO III. 7; Catalogue, No. 536), 
and copied a part of it. Its title differs considerably from 
that of the Vatican text. The Vatican title runs: Arddoyos 
iovdaiov, dv ta ovduata, Tod ypioriavod 
tot axiras, yevdpevos év adeEavdpela év 
Tais xuptdXov Tov dyrwrdrov ade-avdpelas. 
The Escorial title, however, is as follows: ’AudiBoria ypi- 

The Escorial manuscript is of the fifteenth century, and so 
cannot be identified with the Patmos copy reported by Mai, 
for the latter is mentioned in a thirteenth century catalogue 


1A. Mai, Spicilegium Romanum, 1848, ix. p. ix. 


2¥F. C. Conybeare, Dialogues of Athanasius and Zaccheus and of Timo- 
thy and Aquila, 1898. 


8 A. Mai, Nova bibliotheca, 1858, vi. II. p. 539. 
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of the Patmos library. The writer hopes later to be able to 
publish the textual evidence of the Escorial manuscript com- 
plete. Meanwhile its type of text may be judged from the 
following readings. The collation is with Mr. Conybeare’s 
printed text, the page and line numbers being those of his 
edition. V designates readings of his manuscript (Vati- 
canus) in cases where, in his printed text, he has _— 
from it by conjecture. 


P. 65, 6. [Fou. 110, verso.] wAnpotvrev pro 
cum V.—T7. «ai add. post dylav.—8. dinero 
pro émodsteverw pro KaTexpivero pro 
add. post dirokevia.—9. alayivero pro 
vero. S¢10m. puodeaddos pro piodcados. Salpov pro Salyer. 
Oewpicas pro Oewpjoas.—11. wdw ayavderncey pro inrepn- 
yavdernoev, fors. cum V?—12. pro Spews. eis pro 
mpos.—13. yap add. post da. tr. ove Kata 
eireiv. — 14. wad add. ante xarnyyéAn pro 
pro maddy. pro tois, cf. V.—15. otras pro 
-obros. —16. pro viv add. post yap. 
pro . . .—18. vidv pro Oedv. add. post deddoxov- 
wbpos add. ante els. — 20. pro — 
21. cropucois pro iaropscois. — 28. pro 25. 6 om. 
— [Fou. 111, recto.] 27. Aéywvros pro Aéyorros. 
P. 66, 1. pro éavrod pro avrod. —2. 
pro od trovovpeOa pro — 
4. pro dnol. —5. iSaios pro iovdaios. —6. xabnodvrev 
pro dxpornpiov pro axpoatnplov.—. iSaios pro 
lovdaios. — 8. pro —9. pro 
BiBrwov pro AliBrov.—10. elev pro ele. — 
12. ce add. post dvoudoas. —18. om. —14. elev om. 
dxovoas pro dxovoe.—15. pro ele. iow pro eit. 
pro cum V.—17. elwev pro elre. —18. éppnvevrat 
om.—19. add. post dd0.— 20. mxomdds pro 
ret. —21. pro yevoudvns. éoractavod pro overra- 
cravov. —22. mapa pro mwap.— 23. pro e€odos. — 
25. povodws SevrepovomsOdvra add. post iraryopev- 
Oévra. —26. = pro B. i(nood)s pro — [Fou. 111, verso.] 
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27. trav om. — 28. S add. post 7. — 29. elra add. ante joatas. 
— 80. pro écOnp.— 32. nf pro — 33. pro... 
orotyla pro oroyeia. —35. elrrev pro elie. éotiv pro 
Adyerat pro Adyere. — 36. elev pro ele. pro ti. xpelav 


pro xpela. — 37. Swxeis pro Soxeis. pro édéyyew. — 


39. elev pro ele. mpwrn corr., man. prim. mparov. —40. 6 
pro ai ard eywpev pro éxoper. 

P. 67, 1. om. pro exes om. — 
3. elrev pro ele. pro elev pro elze. 
Botrece pro Bovrerat. axovys pro axoves.—6. ele om. 
Bovropnat ce pro pro 
«al om. —8. & pro elzev pro elare. —10. 6! om. — 
12. «ad add. ante oppaytodpevos. — 14, tr. abrov of axpoara). 
kat Saxpicavra add. post avacrayta. 
—15. elrav pro elrov. eiméros pro — [Fou. 112, 
recto.} 19. rau... opolwow om. rin édreyev add. post 
— 20. rd add. ante irocdtw. pro — 
23. ra add. ante terpdwoda.—26. elev pro ovpavod 
pro &vov.—27. érdyn pro émdye. —382. érdpw pro érépa. 
pro cf. V. Bev pro eldev. — 35. opuord- 
ynoas pro capapirov pro capapelrov. mpoeBa- 
Aov pro mpoeBdddov. — 36. pro a’rdv. — 38. pro 
dei. —42. pro elie. 

P. 68, 1. Siva pro mpocovorplay prc 
cum V. [Fou. 112, verso.] pro pdavOave.—2. xoopo- 
pro Koo —4. 4 add. ante 
arodeas. 


Another manuscript of the dialogue was subsequently 
observed by the writer in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris. Several leaves have been lost from this copy, making 
it far from complete, yet it enables us to improve the pub- 
lished text in so many places that its evidence becomes of 
positive value. The manuscript (Coislin. 299) belongs to 
the thirteenth century, and seems at one time to have been 
in a library of St. Mary Deipara, for on the first recto in 
a rude hand are the words: (is) mwavayi(as) 
O(eord)xov poBnr(jjs). 
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On the recto of the first fly leaf (A), in a much later hand 
and ink, appears ypoca y' 27. At the end of the codex 
on the verso of fol. 295, stands a statement of the number of 
leaves, in the same sprawling hand as the AsSrlor of fol. 1: 


t & evenx(ov)ra B® 


that is, éyes éverjxovra Svo. 

The last leaf-number in the present manuscript, however, 
is 295, and there are, furthermore, two fly leaves, A and B, 
at the beginning, not included in this numeration. These 
are made of a large single leaf from some older patristic 
uncial, doubled so as to form two leaves. The manuscript 
contains a variety of patristic works: (1) Homiliae Christi- 
anae fragmentum, foll. 1-8; (2) Doctrina Jacobi nuper bapti- 
zati quod non oporteat sabbatizare post Christi adventum, foll. 
4-69; (8) Dialogus Timothei et Aquilae, foll. 69-122; 
(4) Tropaea divinae et invictae Dei ecclesiae erecta contra 
Judaeos in metropoli Damasco; (5) Contra haereses. The 
remaining titles represent works of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Paul of Samosata, Athanasius, Gregory of Neocaesarea, and 
Cyril of Alexandria. On the back the book is labelled 
“§. Athanasius.” The leaves measure 19 x 24cm. They 
are inscribed in double columns with twenty-six lines to 
the column. The gatherings are in threes and fours. The 
dialogue begins on the last recto of the ninth quire (fol. 69) 
and ends on the third recto of the seventeenth (fol. 122). 
Through the loss of one or two single leaves from various : 
quires there are lacunae after foll. 96, 100, 104, 107, 109, 7 
121. In all these cases but the fourth (fol. 107), a fine 
modern hand has written the word “Lacuna” at the foot 
of the last preceding verso. ; 

The collation of the Paris manuscript with Conybeare’s 
text follows: . 


P. 65, 2. [Fou. 69, recto, col. 2.] -yevdwevog pro yerdpevos. — 
3. rais om. Tov dywrarov om. —8. «ai add. ante 
—9. oadd. ante Oeds. —10. wavy pro inrepnya- 
vaxtnoev. — 13. add. ante To cata odpxa. — 14. rdvras 
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promdduv. tovro pro trois. maou pro —15. 
pro oom. ante —16. pro -ow. 
¢n(ot) pro. . . —17. pro éorw. —18. vidv Beod pro 
Oedv. spas add. post &ddacxovow. —19. pro éorw. — 
20. pro — 22. Sri add. ante pév — 
24. éori pro éorw. 

P. 66,1. éore pro éorw. —2. pro od xabeo- 
Oévres. —3. 82 add. ante dovdaios.—4. pro BovrAy. — 
9. pro —10. pro elie. atroon- 
pro — 12. oe add. ante dvoydcat. xatn- 
pro —13. elsrev pro ele. —14. axovoy 
pro axovoe.—15. elev proelwe. pro Tov cum V. 
—1T. elev pro ele. cial pro eioiv. —18. 
add. ante éBpaio.—23. Sevrépa pro B. pérov of apiOyol 
pro 7d Aevirixdv. téraprov 7d pro A oi apiOpol. 
Oedrrvevoro, add. ante d:a.— 24. pro E. éorly pro 
éorl. —[Fou. 71, recto.] 25. pro 
pro apava. —26. &etn pro B. i(nood)s pros. éBddun 
pro Z.—2T. éy8dn pro H. devrépa pro a xai B bis. 
éwaros pro @. Sexarn pro I. —28. trav tpitn nar 
terdptn pro ¥ kal trav Bactheadv. —29. add. ante joalas. 
add. ante i pro nal wddw.—80. pro elra. 
érdpas pro xal maduv éxdpas. 0m. pro toBiav. — 
31. Svo pro of. — 32. pro bis. 
eixoot pro te. —33. wévre pro . . .—35. pro 
ele. pro éort. — 36. elrrev pro ele. — [FOL. 71, verso.] 
39. elev pro ele. —40. tod pro ai ad. Sexa- 
téccapes pro IA. 

P. 67,1. om. —3. elzrev pro elre. — 4. elzrev pro elre. — 
6. pro elare. xatnynOjvat pro catnynPevras. — 9. 
pro ele. —10. o4 om. —12. wal? om. «al add. ante odpa- 
yrodpevos. —[Fou. 72, recto.] 15. pro eirdytos. — 
17. pro tov. —20. pro dpOnrw. — 24. add. 
post pro mpoelrapev. — 26. pro 
tov add. ante dAdwv. — 27. eldev pro 28. pro 
éroincev. om.—[FoL. 72, verso.] 382. 7@ add. ante 
elye pro elyev. — 35. pro mpoddynoas. 
pro mpoeBdddov. — 36. prjre vidv add. post 
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pro aitdy. épwrd pro épa.—38. pro Sei. — 
42. elev pro 

P. 68, 1. pro rpocovopaciav. —4. dds pro 
wat add. ante azodeiEas. melOwpal pro meopai. —5. yepuil- 
cas pro youwcas. —6. caiom. peradidw pro peradida(cw). — 
8. pro ovvBovdos. —10. pro —15. Suvy- 
pro Suvnbels. —17. pro éoriv. —18. eupéow pro év 
péow. —19. év trois pro avrois. Adyere pro Aéyerar. — 20. 
cxopev pro eipicxwpev. pro éoriv. —21. yadouyeiras pro 
22. rod om. ante 24. om. — 
26. pro cum V.— [Fot. 74, recto.] 27. éruwri@n 
pro érumrnOn. — 28. pro .. enfov. .—31. pro 
ele. — 36. mdnpys pro . . pews. —37. thw add. post «a. 
pro — 38. pou pro pos cum V. — 89. ov pro 

P. 69, 1. ayayav pro dywv. arodelEas adnOeis pro ard- 
adrnOas. —[ Fou. 74, verso.] 2. éreye pro dreyev. of 
pro ai.— 8. mwvevpart pro To add. ante xp. — 
5. tis om. éote pro tovtw pro tatra. —9. pro 
éBpekev. — 10. pro ele. —11. pro 
pro —12. Senyovpevoy pro Senyovpevos. —14. elsrey pro 
elare. — [FOL. 75, recto.] pro — 15. viod 
pro @.—17. axovoy pro axovce. — 18. pro elire. 
pro &a pro & cum V.—19. pro elie. — 
28. pro — 26. elye pro elyev. — 75, 
verso. ] 29. av@ddeav pro — 31. [6 om. 
om. — 88. 7d pro to. — 35. pro ebppaba. — 
36. éppaa pro — 38. ai om.— 39. pro 
kadésovow. pro éorw.—[FOu. 76, recto.] 40. 
pro yweokys. pro éoriv. 

P. 70, 8. elev pro elre.—4. pro ém’.—5. 5 
épunveverat éuds pro 6 épunveds éuds. — 6. elev pro 
wal cata elmes pro —T. épvrage pro 
kat od oldas om.—9. pwtodws pro — 10. 
Tat pro pro rapapyncev. — 11. xy 
om. —12. ypion pro xpyoe.—[FoL. 76, verso.] 
pro cokouava pro pro 
éopatevr. —16. pro Bacthéwv. —17. pro éorny. 
pro mororoav. —18. rodro om.— 19. 
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pro dovplov. pro avav.—21. obros pro ovrw. — 22. 
add. post avrov. OedXacapacdp pro Oedacapacap. — 
28. pro ov add. ante xv. — [Fou. 77, 
recto.] 28. éravéXOwpev pro tpara&pev. édréyouev pro édé- 
yapev. — 33. mpoeunvuce pro mpoeunvucer. Opivos add. 
ante — 34. nOere pro — 36. add. post 
—[Fou. 77, verso.] 40. pro éorev, 

P. 71, 1. elev add. post iovdaios. — 3. véa pro pla cum V. 
—4. pro aobevias. —6. 82 pro yap. mpoddcavros 
pro mpodécovros cum V.—8. dare pro dere. orjoate pro 
Td pro Tov.—10. pro amdvrnow. — 
[Fou. 78, recto.] 18. pro xatnpticw. add. 
post 5¢.—14. Aeyov pro Adyor. —16. ra pro rd épyov. 
om. om. —18. «al add. ante 
82 rod add. post —19. elrrov pro elrav. —20. 4 ovyyé- 
pro ai ovyydéveat. mdoas add. ante tas. —21. 
paxoor® pro pB.—23. tr. movnpovy —[FOL. 78, 
verso.] Sehoylcavro rovnpav Aéyovtes: Sere om. 


— 24. pro om. — 26. dvoyxpi- 
oros pro Svexpnoros. pro éoriv.—28. word... iapip 


om. — 80. yap om. —31. 8 pro yap. pro iapip. 
om. — 35. om. od pro [rod]. — 36. om. — 37. ai 
pro cum V. pro érAjoOn. — 
[Fou. 79, recto.] we pro por. — 41. pro 

P. 72, 2. pro pro vBpe. — 
8. éferdowpev pro érdowpev.—[Fou. 79, verso.] 11. 522 
om.—18. pro o add. ante 
—15. rh oxta abrod add. ante év. éOvecs 
pro veow. — [FOu. 80, recto.] 21. pro addadiar. 
— 28. pro as ef bis. — 24. é&érOere pro codo- 
paiva pro cohopwv. —25. avrov add. post écrepavwcer. — 
26. nxn pro — 27. Kxelpovros pro xelpavros. — 28. alpete 
pro aiperat. —29. elye pro elyevr. —33. 
pro [Fou. 80, verso.] puyérwoav ad 
7 ov avTou of add. post avTod. — 34. el- 
qev pro pro — 35. émd- 
tafe pro érdrafev.—38. pro éu.—42. dveldnce pro 
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P. 78, 2. «at om. —3. pro — [Fou. 81, 
recto.] 4. 6 om.—5. pro ele. —T. obre pro ott’. 
obre oTpov om. —10. Hryduevos pro —11. elev 
pro ele. pro inoody add. post «d.—12. 
pro péyav.—13. avrod pro a’r@ cum V. pro elev. 
pro —16. xat mepiéBadov . . . 
avrod om. — 18. elzrev pro inoody pro w.— 19. 
pro yrncas.—[Fou. 81, verso.] 20. rod pro rovrov, man. 
tov suppl. corr. —22. pro Snodpeba. — 
26. pro elrre. — 28. elrev pro elzre. eddpere pro epdpe- 
cev. — 30. pro iepootvnv.— 31. iepwodvny pro iepo- 
cuvnv. — 33. tiva pro ri’ dv. — 34. elev pro ele. — 35. 
pro — 36. pro ele. — [Fou. 82, recto.] 38. azro- 
Oovdpevos pro —42. yéypa pro yéyparrat. 
14,2. xatecxappéva pro 3. peropKo- 
poolas pro cpxwpocias.—5. dpooe pro ef 
add. post od.— [FoL. 82, verso.] 9. ov« pro wy. xal? om. 
érnyyeldaro pro érnyyelhavro. —10. pro cum V.— 
18. épyn pro —14. pro 8v.—15. pro aire. 


ta om. —17. pro épunveterar. Brére pro 


Brdre.— 18. edrAoynuevos pro evrAoyoupevos. —19. pro 
avrod. xvpiov «ad add. ante 6v. add. ante év.— 20. 
om. 6 Oeds add. ante da. ev pro 522. —21. pro 
eirdvros. —22. Onpevodv pro 83, recto.] 
24. érolnce pro érofnoev. —25. pro — 26. tr. viod 
airs. abriv om.—27. pro — pro elev. 
— 28. pro evAoynoy. TH pro elev add. post 
6 29. tr. 6 mpwrdroxes vids cov. — 31. tr. 6 icade Tov 
add. ante rdsipys pro cum V. 
— 32. edrdynce pro eiAdynoev. Swe pro Sgn. — 33. 
covel pro ce pro cot.—34. «ai! om. — 
35. Aréropev pro Bréropev. —[FoL. 83, verso.] 38. elev 
pro ele. —41. ipeis pro —42. elrev pro elrre. 

P. 75, 2. pro elev. pro T7.—3. elev pro 
pro éxpwev.—5. pro meprooav.—8. erece 
pro érecev.—[Fou. 84, recto.] 10. [ov] om. icad pro 
eimavros pro eirdvros.—14. 1d add. ante 
Tov. —17. yevdpuevos pro yerduevos. —18. Taira pro Ta a’ra. 
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—19. yéyove pro yéyover. —20. elev pro ele. pro 
Wev. —21. eldev pro dev. mpocedédea pro mpocddoxa. — 
22. {nrovros man. prim.; corr. — [FOL. 84, verso. ] 
24. tr. co pla. om.—25. éornpnoa pro éornpica. 
— 26. xpéact pro xpéaow.—27. éori pro éorw. 
pro éornpica. — 28. pro ele. Kata Thy mpodyteiay pro 
xabaxs elev. —29. xpéa pro xpéata. 4 pro ovde. — 81. elarev 
pro ele. pro —32. pro ks. érrivevoe pro 
érrwvevon. — 34. pro arwbovpevov. — 35. elzrev pro 
elare. — 36. proe. eldev pro dev. — 37. pro 
— 89. pro iro. —[FoL. 85, recto.] 40+ trav yavavatov 
om. —41. pro —42. pro var 
pro 

P. 76,1. avrod pro avrijs.—3. elsrev pro —T. elrrev 
pro —8. pro elzre. xal1om.— 10. pro 
év2 om. 1d pro t@.—11. parOaiov pro parOaia, add. evayyé 
Mov. ovTw pro ovTws 5é eyevvnce pro éyévyn- 
cev. —12. éyévvnce pro — [FOL. 85, verso.] 13. 88 
add. post dnolv. —15. AaAroavra pro 
pro wAjpes. —16. eis prod’. pro —17. yap add. 
post otrws. —18. rév add. ante iaxoB8.—19. aunvada8 pro 
bis. —20. Bowl pro Bodg. Bowl pro Boot. rijs 
pov) om. —21. da5 pro bis. —23. pro 
et — 25. Sev pro de. — 26. tr. deyovias [Fou. 86, recto] 
éyévvnce. cadabinr pro cadabanr. carabiyr pro carabannr. 
28. tov add. post. tov 2. — 32. proelwe. Adyere pro Adye- 
tra. 5€om.—35. tov pro tovrov. — 38. amoxpidw pro 
xpuda. pm pro pro évwrice. — 39. pro 
py. — [Fou. 86, verso.] 40. elzrev pro elie. 

P. 77, 1. pro elre. —2. wal? om. — 3. érdAnoe pro 
éAdAnoev (corr. ?).—4. oddov pro ovdé. corr. pi? 
om.—6. pro Kxarécovow.—10. elses pro 
mavra add. post tadra.— 11. elzrev pro elie bis. — [Fot. 87, 
recto.] 14. pro —15. elzrev pro elzre. 
tavrTas pro tadra. pro tr. 
xpt yap. —16. eis pro 
Ta ért pro mpooér.—18. 4 5¢ Baros ov xatexalero om. — 
19. éorw pro tod toxérov ris pro Kal 
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tov kal THs tapOevias.— 20. pro 8. —23. pro 
&caotov. améotede pro —24. tnraryyédov pro 
KU. edwxe pro edwxev. pro 
—25. edpe pro ebpev.—[FOou. 87, verso.] 28. 6 
add. ante auSaxodp.—29. ypade pro ypadn. — 31. yuvdpe- 
vov pro yevopevov. aoparia pro Sapelov pro da- 
piov.— 33. pro elie. pro eudepovons. — 
34. pro tnrode(ypata. — 36. ta add. ante 
— 37. aicOwpePa pro — 38. elrov pro elev. 
éog¢payicato pro — 39. pro 
oat pro révOous eis. — 41. éBonoe pro éBéncev. 

P. 78, 8. [Fou. 88, recto.] pro amréorethev. — 
1. pro elare. pro oppayides. —10. oddéy pro 
ovde. —11. add. post elrov. —12. oparylda pro odparyi- 
des. — 14. elev pro elie. pro d:d0is. — [FOL. 88, verso. } 
17. we pro pera. GAAnVOM. aX’ ody add. post 
aiteis. te om. pro —18. om. 
— 22. do£€ns pro — 26. elzrev pro ele bis. codopona- 
Kov pro — 27. émrAnoev pro éddAnoev. — 28. el- 
qev pro EmAnoe pro érAnoev. — 29. coropomaxod pro 
codopwvriaxod. —[Fou. 89, recto.] 30. veyawS pro veyad. 
6 «al pro 85. Sepata AaBwv pro Sapa taddpwv. ézrolnce pro 
érroincev. —31. Scpata pro Sapa ta. veyawB pro veyaw. — 
32. npxéoOn pro npxéOn. — 33. add. ante katavoncas. 
add. post pro mwupeiov.— 34. pro 
éEérpocev. vaBovyodovdcwp pro vaBovyodovdcop. — 35. ézol- 


noe pro émroincev. — 36. giddras pro (V. Ouddas). 


orovdla pro arovéeia.— 37. pro xpvolwv. 
add. post xvpiov add. post ofcov. x«al® om. — 
38. éraBe pro ékafev. vaBovyodovdcop pro vaBovyodovdowp. 
39. rods pro tas. —[FoL. 89, verso.] 41. vaBovyodovdcop 


‘ pro vaBovyodovecwp. 


P. 79, 1. dpyupa add. ante 7d pro dore. 
— 5. pro xvOpwxavrous pro 
—6. cuvérpie pro édafe pro éraBev.— 7. 
mpicev pro érpyncev. —9. dxoddunce pro —10. 
pro ele. elares pro elrras. —11. pro 
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— [Fou. 90, recto.] 12. pro av. —14. elev pro — 
15. pro érnyyeldov. pro — 
16. pro —17. cipBorov pro cupBd- 
Awv. —18. awd om.—20. érafe pro édaBev. — 
22. avéBawvoy pro évéBawov. pro airy. —23. 
pro —25. elvrev pro elre. xataBaivorres add. post 
avaBatvovres. — [Fou. 90, verso.] 29. elsrev pro elrre. — 30. 
prociotv. éerérace pro éferdracev. — 33. elzrev pro — 
34. pro — 36. pro éAéyere. — 37. 
ros om. pro — 38. pro ele. ye 
ypappeva pro yeypappevors. — 39. elsrev pro ele. ta om. 
xelppwova pro xelpova avtav. —41. elaev pro elzre. yel- 
pova pro xeipov. —[Fou. 91, recto.] 42. é£ovdevoivres pro 

P. 80, 2. pro pro 
ouvas. T& Wpdooa pro mpdoa. oxdpoda pro cxdpda. — 
7. Suvjon pro —8. papldv pro pagideiv. —9. elrre 
pro elrev. Wom. geavta pro ceavrov. —[FOL. 91, verso. 
14. drrep pro oldav pro idav.—17. elev pro 
KS om. pro elarys. —18. pro ele. 
pro cum V.—20. elzrev pro — 28. pro 
elore. — 25. Hv om. wdons pro év péow. —26. Cwijs aiwviov 
pro aidmov cum V.— 27. éxtelver pro éxtetvy. —29. 
pro éyéAacer. —31. pro elre. —32. rovrwy pro 
92, recto.] 34. tov dytov pro rod dyfov cum 
V. elwev pro ele. &&exev add. ante rod. tavv0évroy pro 
tavvaevros. — 36. ov add. ante ui). elzrev pro ele bis. 
— 38. pro Bréreis. pro Oeorroveis. — 39. elrrev 
pro —40. pro mpooxoritwr. —41. orpa- 
pro otpagels. —42. om. papias om. 

P. 81,1. ris Sia om. pro Oévra.— 
2. Avon pro Avoe. —3. yévntat pro yévorro. pro 
— 5. ovdels pro els. pro — [Fou. 92, 
verso.] 7. add. post dwrds. —9. pro elie. 
elev pro elwe.—12. pro ele. xai pro — 
13. pro ta om.—14. pro 
eldov pro isov. —17. duct pro 
pr&iv. pro xarexddurrov om. —18. duet pro 
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pro éxéxpayov. —[Fou. 98, recto.] 20. «a- 
pro KatayyéAdovew. add. post 
Grytos. — 22. 6 iovdaios elev: év avarravdpevos 
add. post avamravdpevos. pro pév pro pévov 
cum V. evapectyjcacw pro evapertovow. — 23. tr. drov do- 
Bepés, €or avrod 6 Opdvos. —24. tadra pro aird. —27. 
pro elwe. arodidwor pro arodidwow.—29. avrod corr. — 
30. elev pro ele. — 82. drylov add. post 775. — 83. Seveviers 
pro 93, verso.] 86. pvaxifovre pro 
— 38. pro Oatos pro voepod. ri 
pro re cum V. — 389. «ai! om. 

P. 82,1. elev add. post dovdaios.—2. évérdnoe pro évé- 
4. mpodpyerat pro duépyerar. pro 
5. éveduvdpwoe pro —[Fou. 94, recto.] 9. ap- 
pro viv om.—11. pro obrwal, — 
12. pro mpd. eldev pro iSevr. — 18. epydpevos pro épydpe- 
vov.— 14. mpocexdvyncev add. ante émi ynv. Ke 
vate pro cexAlvate. —15. elvexev pro &exev. —16. tov om. — 
[Fou. 94, verso.] 19. pro pooydpiov. pro 
avrp. —20. érdyuve pro érdyuver. — 28. dort pro Tov 
prord. édaBe pro édafev. — 24. ydda pro ydAav. — 25. éore 
add. post mov. — 26. idov add. ante eis. ldes pro ides. — 
29. yevduevos pro yivdpevos. —30. elev man. prim.; 
corr. —[Fou. 95, recto.] 32. dyoua: pro dyopa. 
Aovvre pro — 33. Pro 
pro — 34. 620m. ov add. ante 
tod pro 702, — 37. elev man. prim.; corr. «xvpios add. 
ante mpos. — 39. @ pro mévre. —40. capaxovta pro teccapd- 
«ovra bis. 

P. 88, 1. om. —[Fou. 95, verso.] 2. elev pro 
el7e. — 3. édv pro xal?.—4. mpocextvnce pro mpocextvycer. 
Tp kp om. — 8. eavéorn pro éravéorn. —10. pro elrov. 
—11. adrovs pro atrois!.  odiv pro mpis airév. —12. pe- 
covons pro péow ovons. —13. adrov pro Tov AwT. — [FOL. 96, 
recto.] 14. pro —15. pro 
airod add. ante tiv Ovpav.—16. eiot pro 
eiolv. —17. airais pro aitas. 8 pro xaba dv 
apéony ipiv.—19. pro xplow.—20. xaxdowpev pro 
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Kax@oopev. pro eicomacavro. — 21. mpoodwkav 
pro mpocéatav. érdtagav pro érdragev. — 22. mapedvOnoav 
pro pro éorr.— 24. édddnoe pro 
Anoev. —[FOL. 96, verso.] 27. pro ele 
dalov. — 30. pro c@tov!. ceavrod pro éavrod. — 
35. rod pro rodro man. prim.; Todro corr. pro onyap. 
éBpeke pro — 36. EBpeke pro EBpeFevr. — 38. eSmxe pro 
[Sicalovs... P. 85, 18, od] amissis in lacuna cum 
foll. 2. (fol. 96, verso, expl. ws Sdea; fol. 97, recto, inc. « 
apeorov Hv). 

P. 85, 18. [Fou. 97, recto.] «at add. ante &8paay. — 
14. Sveudpice pro —16. dy Spxwcev pro dSpxwocev 
yap. —1T. elye pro elyev. otvom. pro — 
18. pro pro —19. otpaiv 
pro otpaip.—24. dmexdéyero pro amexdéyerat.— [Fou. 97, 
verso.] 25. od add. post od. —26. eldev pro idev.— 27. me 
ToKGTOS TeTwKdTOS. pro — 32. ya- 
vady pro Yavav. cxnvdpact pro cxnvepacw. — 33. pro 
éoxyev. — 34. atrod pro airév. add. post wupl. 70é 
Anoe pro — 85. cuppéroyov pro — 
87. éavrod pro én’ eldev pro — 98, recto. ] 


89. dvnveyxev pro avéveyxev. — 40. Aéyov? om. 


P. 86, 1. 6 add. ante pro pwois. elev 
pro ele. add. ante om.—2. pro 
axovcate. —3. xat Siapaptupiav om. pro 
Hapripoual cor pro mpooxurioys pro 
—8. add. post pera. —9. ayyéAouw om. 
— 138. pro edrAdynoev. — 14. ornpyoas pro otnpicas. 
—15. xarésrnce pro xaréorncev. —19. elev pro — 
20. ainis pro ris ypadis. pro — 
20-21. ra 6 om. —22. eddAdynce pro evrAdynoer. 
elrev pro elare. — [FOL. 99, recto.] 24. évedicato yap pe pro 
évédvady pe yap. mepéBare pro —25. 
pro pérpav. Katexdounod pro Katexdopnodv. Kdcpoy pro 
— 26. elrev pro ele. —27. dopact pro aopacw. — 
28. wai add. ante érpiynoev. — 31. elev pro elire. 
pro dnravyas. — 33. axovon pro axotce. — 34. x’ dv? om. — 
37. onuelwv pro...... — [Fo.. 99, verso.] 39. elev 
pro ele. pro 
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P. 87,1. ce pro co. of om. tr. Bractod vid pou avéBns. 
2. pro & pro &.—8. pro elzre. — 
10. tr. éorw obros ydp éorw. piv pro ipiv. — 
11. «adécover pro xadécovow. — [Fou. 100, recto.] 14. 
pro obrws. —15. pro —17. tr. atta. 
pro AGoBorAjcwow. — 18. pro 
Odvntat. iopayr pro pro vedve(S:) cum 
cere pro 22. madvrn pro tov pro 
xadxdv pro yadxodv. — 23. ypucdv pro — 24. 
pro pro — 25. pro — 
26. éorw pro 100, verso.] 29. eipicxwper 
pro ebpicxopev. — 30. yavavaiay pro yavavéav. Gom. 
yovras pro Aéyovra.— 31. BeBaterrepov pro BeBadrepov. — 
32. od pro cof. inood suppl. corr. ante vid. gxpatov Os 
om, add. ante — 384. elev pro ele. — 35. add. ante 
mpopyras add. post cum V. mg. —36. 1d 
pro — 37. cov pro pov. — 38. 7d om. —89.. edoeBSelas pro 
evoeBlas.—41. pro éxpivev. pro Thy. 
pévos pro eiAnuévos. —42. ..'. P. 88, 23 epi] amissis 
in lacuna cum fol. 1 (fol. 100, verso, expl. «ad Sucasoovvny 
fol. 101, recto, inc. tod adrod). 

P. 88, 23. [Fox. 101, recto.] otras yap om. avaryyel- 
Aapev pro — 24. pro madlov. Soper pro 
iapev.— 26. pro — 28. Kelpovros 
pro «npavros. — 31. érolnce pro érolncev. — 33. elev pro 
elire. éotl pro éorw. —36. éppdvrice pro épdvricev [Fou. 101, 
verso.] éppdvricev pro épdvticev. — 37. pro 
— 39. elarev pro elzre. pro Os. éyxateXrate pro 

P. 89, 1. pro airod. —2. adrods pro airav. —4. ad- 
trois pro avrav. om. —[Fou. 102, recto.] 7. Sadely pro 
Badip. —9. od pro 6.—12. prod. ads pou add. ante 
ipeis. —18. pro 
pro — 14. Adyov om. pro — 
15. vn pro Ove? corr. pro wapopyé. 
—16. elev pro pro 17. 20- 
veot pro éOveow. —18. pro elre.—19. pro 
—[Fou. 102, verso.] 21. réscapis pro réscapas. 
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THS pro Tod ovwvov. — 22. rovro pro rov[To].— 24. 
add. ante émiotpopnv. — 25. arp om., suppl. man. prim. — 
27. noOlere pro éoOiere. érivere pro mivere.— 29. elrrev pro 
Stacagnvicat pro — 33. yevapevas pro ye- 
ypappevas, cum V.—[Fo.. 1038, recto.] 34. pro 
— 36. épyov? om. — 39. pro dvduacas. om. 
év pro 2. 

P. 90,1. om. — 3. te pro wep*. Stactpéyas Kal 
Kaxos épunvedoas add. post air@.—4. avrod add. post 
—5. mapadrhpopev pro xai add. ante ry. 
dv0 pro o8.— 6. axvda pro — [Fou. 103, 
verso.] 7. pro — 8. pro récoapow, — 
9. dxoddunce pro gxodduncev. —13. érepwrncev pro épwra. 
—14. curmydyopey pro curmydyouer. ict pro eiolv. — 
15. pro —16. pro eiow. —18. tov add. ante 
év. —19. pro éxxias. —[FOL. 104, recto.] 25. rav- 
Tas pro mdvras. pro éyernOn. aixpddrw- 
Tot pro aixparwola (cf. V).— 26. edpov pro nipov. — 28. 
pro Adywr. — 32. ypucalos pro xpucdors. — [FOL. 104, verso. ] 
34. ypdupact pro add. post 
Aevra. — 39. Epynvedowow pro épynvedcovow. —40. ameota- 

P. 91,1. add. post éxdorm. éxdornv om. éacev pro 
elacevy. dw[ydrov . . . 30 onpeia] amissis in lacuna cum 
fol. 1 (fol. 104, verso, expl. é« trav dw; fol. 105, recto, 
inc. tov xdpiov).— 30. [Fou. 105, recto.] add. 
ante xD. Tov Ov om.—31. «aj add. post a. —83. 
pro éorw. —35. avrév pro [avrov]. 38. pro 
avabepaticas. — 40. &xdworv pro éxdoow. —41. xaxei pro éxei. 
npavycev pro npdvucev. —42. pro émixexadup- 


P. 92,1. [Fox. 105, verso.] é88ounxovradvo pro 
vevoav pro 3. peterynxdvat pro 
tptaxovta pro Xs. —4. avrois pro éavtois. 
pro 9, vos. —5. déyn pro déyet. éBSounxovradvo pro of. 
AaAnoavras pro AadobvTas. elev pro elie. 
pro o8. —9. Beds prow. —10. rHv pro 77. —14. 
pro [Fou. 106, recto.] rov?om. od add. 
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ante — 17. pro — 18. elzrev pro elare. —19. eldov 
pro iov.—24. éyxareAfrate pro tov! om. 
Tapwpynoate pro mapwpyicate. — 25. éyxarédtrev pro éycaré 
Hpiv pro vpiv. opowOnpev pro — 26. 
om. — 27. Adyer adres eis xplow pera Tod avrod, 
kal peta Tov Kad per BuTépwr add. ante 
avrav.—29. rAdyets pro Aéyys. taidra? om.—[Fou. 106, 
verso.] 80. pro Expive pro expivev. — 
81. pro om.— pro Aewropepes. — 
82. pro éxpwev. pro 9.—383. xataxpivavra pro 
xataxplvovra. — 36. émt pro éorw. —387. oe pro 
pro mapevdxdAnod. — 38. xadapodvrat pro cadapav- 
tat. paxaplovres pro paxapi(fov)res. pro — 


éverpynoate pro éverupicaré. te om.—40. pro 


Gdiuceire. —41. ESwxe pro Edwxev. 

P. 98, 5. [Fox. 107, recto.] puvlcxovs pro pwnvicxous. — 
6. pro peda. — 8. pro —9. 
pro [xard]xdra. pro Hdelas.—12. pro 
pro éaxev.— 16. ind pro éri.— 
21. «ai add. ante om., suppl. man. prim. — 
22. yom. vovadd. ante aves. — 23. ava péoov? om. — 26. ovd 
ov pro ovde. —27. én’ pro eis}. dxavOes pro axdvOous. Kal 
add. ante traits. — 28. dort pro [yarnudvoy... P. 94, 
15, rdde] amissis in lacuna cum fol. 1 (fol. 107, verso, expl. 
vedpurov 7; fol. 108, recto, inc. Aéyes caBadl). 

P. 94, 17. [For. 108, recto.] pro xaBapdy.— 
19. 7d add. ante an’.— 22. adrijs pro avrovs. — 24. 
pat pro — 25. pro — 26. éy- 
pro om. — 28. pro 
— 29. pro 
— 30. eyyova pro éyyera. — 381. pro —32. elrev 
pro ele. ixerevn pro ixerever. pro éddBocav. — 
33. Sejyayor pro pro erAnoev.— 34. 
pro dpocev.— 35. pro 
pro —36. pro évdice. mepOnon pro 
mepOnoe. elarev pro ele. — 37. om. — 39. crevoywpicas 
pro orevoxwprcet. — [FoL. 109, recto.] 40. pro 
of add. ante viol. 
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P. 95,1. elaev pro eizre. pro vncous. —2. cvocepov 
pro cvconpov. apovor pro apovow. —3. dpyoveat tpopol 
gov add. post gov. viol cov add. post col. —4. yveon pro 
—6. eiolv pro els Fv cum V.—11. ro 
ornoa. twapédwxev pro xeipas pro xeipa. cevva- 
pro cevvayaply. vayopda pro davayopda [Fou. 109, 
verso. ] Bacthéws pro Bacthéa. —14. Stapapripopal pro d&a- 
ov add. post axovons.—19. 7d pro tod}. — 
21. yooon pro — 24. P. 96, 8, avdry]yetdov 
amissis in lacuna cum fol. 1 (fol. 109, verso, expl. év Av; 
fol. 110, recto, inc. yetddv por). 

P. 96, 11. [Fou. 110, recto.] xarnpricpévov pro xarnpti- 
pytuye pro pyrouye. —12. pro 
om. Seles pro delEys. —18. pro Tov? om. — 
15. pro —16. eipynotroylas pro — 
17. dydonxoor@ pro 77. — 23. pro 
— 24. pro — 25. pro 
—26. ev add. ante ro. — 29. mpocerdye pro mpoce- 
mayer. —31. pro édwxev. 1d pro TO. — 32. edwxe pro 
add. ante e{nrjcapev. pro wpocer. — 
33. pro enxev®. —34. Bactdedor pro — 
36. pro exddecev. todlom.—37. dv xal add. ante 
Bexev. pro edwxev. vatwpaiov pro valopaiov. 
pro éorw.—89. pro elwre.—40. pro 
mpoelrapev. paptupjon pro paptupjoe.—42. é£edpev pro 
éEnipev. 7 

P. 97, 2. r@ om. —4. pro éwropia.—5. caBnv 
pro cafalv.—6. pro 
add. ante 7. pro ele. —8. pro airy 
om. axcroveicat pro avr pro — 
10. pro elev pro ele. pro 
—12. pwvodws pro pwodws. —138. mapddmxe pro 
add. ante ratra.—19. 6 xpiotiavds om.—-21. tr. Sov- 
Aevoovew alta. —22. pro mapedevoeTat. — 
[Fou. 112, recto.] 24. pro xKvpiov pro ke. 
Sofdcwor pro Sofdcovew.—25. Oavydowa pro 
6 om.— 26. #£ovew pro —32. KU om. — 33. 
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pro mwoeis. fv profs. dxoddunce pro gxoddunoer. — 385. 
pro 37. é£erdpvevcey pro —[Fou. 112, 
verso.] 38. pro éuod. pro elare. — 39. tov pro ‘rd. 
pro KaOnce. —41. avadppdoow pro 

P. 98, 1. pro —4. év pro 
—5. «at add. ante rov*.—6. puvioxous pro pnvicxous. — 
T. pro —8. ériBrnTa pro (pata) Ta. 
—[Fox. 118, recto.] 9. pro ta add. 
ante —10. Bicow pro Bicoov. Oépora pro 
pro KAntd. pro Sods. —11. Hddas pro Hdelas. — 
12. elev pro ele. —13. pro xatarepOjvas. 
elarev pro ele. pro — 
14. ovenpdrw pro — 15. elev pro eltre. aypootis 
pro aypds res. —16. pro ele. —18. pro yore 
yertaios pro xerraios. —19. pro dpbaOncar. 
—21. awd pro érl.—[Fon. 113, verso.] &:jA@wcav pro 
SinrOocav. pro — 23. tr. 
ceéri. pro —25. doxnotpov pro 
eis Tos uKTHpas pro év Tois —26. pro 
cepldadiv. pro — 27. yerjon pro yerjoe. 
pro éycatéXevrds. — 28. pro 
— 32. pro émoas. — [FOL. 114, recto.] 34. tr. 
adovat. — 36. pro ele. — 37. tabra pro ta. 
pro éBaclrevoer. — 38. pro xate- 
oTpeppevny pro —39. payalpa pro payalpy. 
—A4l1. év pro eis. rédeov pro eis Twa Kai. ava- 
pro ava Tecodpas. 

P. 99, 1. elev pro ele. —2. elev pro ele. mdvta pro 
mavres. —3. mweptom. elev pro bis [Fou. 114, verso. ] 
mept ravrns pro tavrnv.—11. cov pro Tod. pro 
ow.—12. éxorion pro exotica. om.—18. pro 
padiap pro padiav. pro vaBawd.—14. «al 
add. ante wavres. avexOnoerat pro daveveyOnoerar.— 15, Sexra 
pro 82 ra. —16. #0 om. man. prim., suppl. corr. — [Fou. 115, 
recto.] 19. Bacthéws pro —20. aire pro airav. 
om. —22. pro wlrpav.— 24. pro 
— 26. «addon pro xad4oe.— 28. epi add. ante rod. ero- 
pro —[Fou. 115, verso.] 31. yap pro 
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pro —32. Kepvavres pro Kepvoivtes. 
pro tiyy.—33. payalpa pro payalpas. peroya pro per 
ddéya. Sovrevoavré& pro — 34. corr. 
— 36. xexpdfeoGe pro xexpdEacOe. xataditpate pro Katanel- 
ate. — 38. pro evAoyHoovew. — 40. eyyova pro 
éeyova cum V.—41. add. ante é&.— [Fou. 116, recto. ] 
42. émrlyappa pro émyappov. 

P. 100, 3. émavrov pro —4. Swovrat pro 
— 7. yap Bréropev wavra yeyevnuéva add. post xaxd fere 
cum V mg.—8. elzev pro elvre. dvoudoOn pro — 
9. pro elare. dvouacOn pro —10. pro 
mpafeow. —11. [ros] om. —12. dvduacer pro — 
[ Fou. 116, verso.] 14. elev pro ele. pro eidnoav. — 
15. wdvres pro mavra. — 17. «ai add. ante Oavarw. — 18. émpo- 
pro pro avrod. —22. éraytvOn 
pro — 23. airav add. post dciv.—25. om. — 
[Fou. 117, recto.] 26. «al! om. —27. niddenoe pro nidcxn- 
— 30. add. ante rav. — 32. elev pro elare. — 33. 
moOdvra pro werovOdra. mpoeylywoxe pro mpoeyivwoxev. — 
35. elev pro elare. — 86. xpiua pro xplow.— 39. év add. ante 
peonuBpia. —40. éomrdpas pro éoreépa. 

P. 101, 2. [Fou. 117, verso.] pro pynpeia. ave- 
pro épwrev.—4. ov« ef pro gnoly? om. — 
5. pro ékeyev. — 8. éavrov pro avrov?. «al add. ante 
vy. —9. pro elrav. Oeds pro «al add. ante — 
10. tr. rére Ste —11. pro airg.—12. 
pro ele. pro — [Fou. 118, recto.] 14. pro 
(ei). —15. pro ele. pro —16. 
noe pro éroincev. —17. améorede pro améoterev. —18. 
apbopav pro Svap(O)opav. cuvérpupe pro — 
19. mpéoBns pro mpéoBus.—20. add. ante atrds. — 
23. tr. nal Kvpios. pro potmce.—24. mpoedov 
pro mpodav.—26. elwev pro elwe.—27. pro eire. 
[Fou. 118, verso.] ais pro ras. —28. TH pro %. yap 
add. post idov pro idav. pro 
yevopeva. — 36. ard pro TH pro 
— 37. of add. ante 
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P. 102, 1. dveSnoev pro dvelSnoev.—2. 6 om. [FOL. 
119, recto.] dylas om. —4. éxet om. — 5. pro édOov. 
éycatédrov pro —9. oro. —10. pedeovos 
pro pom@vos. a2 om. xomroudvev pro — 
11. day pro 543. pro vabavy. —13. . . . éavrds 
om.—15. tr. yévorro ela ri. —[Fou. 119, verso.] — 
16. rod om.—17. pro ele. deiEns pro Sel-as. — 
22. pro elare.— 26. hpovjcate pro ppovycere. — 27. 
add. ante xatavoei. pro éddy£es. — 28. pro eiaiv. 
— 31. ody pro ov. inoody pro — 32. elwev pro elie. — 
[Fou. 120, recto.] —33. pro evxodov pro evxorrov. 
— 35. elrev pro wavraom. pro 
— 36. 6 add. ante ovdey qvucev Tov adpa 
Adywv add. post Sinyovpevos. nal memov- 
Oapev pro én’ éoydrav nxovcapev Td Th éoriv. —87. add. 
ante Sums. yap om. o add. ante x. 1d om. —38. eixo- 
oT® pro ka. — 39. «al? om. —40. pro 
Bréropev. pro 

P. 108, 1. pro diepepicavro. avrod pro pov. 


of otpari@ras pro éavrois . .. KAnpous. — 


[Fou. 120, verso.] —3. pro mavra add. 
post aura. — 6. pro éppéOn. — T. pro éyca- 
édot édrot pro —8. pro 
pro eis ti. pro 
Aeras. —9. pro wAnpwOdvra. mdvra add. 
post tadra.—11. érnyyeldw pro érnyyelrov. —13. Kxomiov- 
pro évaplOmov pro évapiOpe dv. — 


16. adros pro airois. pro el.—[Fou. 121, recto.] — 


19. tr. dpwras viv.—20. eldev pro idev.— 21. réscapis pro 
réscapes. —23. pro —24. pro 
— 26. adris add. post — 30. pro — 
31. ra add. ante éumpooGev. —32. Sdea pro —33. xépata 
pro «dpa. avray pro avrod. — 36. mpdcye pro mpdceye. — 
41. éxeivo pro éxelvov. — 42. pro otdua. pro 
€500n. 

P. 104, 1. [ris... 29 Staxdvev amissis in lacuna 
cum fol. 1 (fol. 121, verso, expl. év épdyart; fol. 122, recto, 
inc. pov Svaxdvav). — 29. [ie]pav pro iepéwv. — 30. 
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cev pro érofncav. add. ante 31. pro 
éBdrricav. perovoudeas pro — 33. 
pro &a rod. — 34. adrod om. — 35. pro de€a, 
K«pdtos... del eal om. — 36. om. 
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The Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus in Rela- 
tion to the Gospel-making Movement of the 
First and Second Centuries? 


CLYDE W. VOTAW 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HROUGH the skilful labors of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
excavators for the Egypt Exploration Fund, we have 
recently come into possession of three short portions of extra- 
canonical second-century gospels.2 The first portion, con- 
sisting of eight Sayings of Jesus, was found in 1897; the 
second portion, consisting of an introduction and five Say- 
ings of Jesus, was found in 1903; and the third portion, 
consisting of several Sayings on diiferent bits of papyrus, 
was also found in 1903. We may designate the three por- 
tions as the first, second, and third series, respectively.® 
All three portions were unearthed at Oxyrhynchus, one of 
the chief centres of early Christianity in Egypt, one hundred 
and twenty miles south of Cairo. The fragments of papyrus 
upon which these sayings are preserved were discovered in 
conjunction with a very large collection of Greek papyri 
dating from the first to the seventh century of our era. 
The first series of Sayings is written upon a leaf of a papy- 
rus book. The verso of the leaf is numbered 11, showing 


1 Read at the International Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, Mo., 
September, 1904. 

2 Reproduced in facsimile, with conjectural restorations and discussion, 
_ in Grenfell and Hunt, Ozxyrhynchus Papyri, Parts I (1897) and IV (1903); 
also in a popular edition, New Sayings of Jesus, and Frayment of a Lost 
Gospel, New York, 1904. 

8 This notation, based on the chronological order of the discovery of the 
Sayings, is preferable to that adopted by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt in the editio 
princeps of the Sayings found in 1903, where those found in 1897 are called 
the second series. 
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that the Sayings belonged to a collection from which this 
leaf has become separated. The leaf is written on both sides, 
three Sayings on the verso, one Saying divided between the 
two sides, and four on the recto. The text is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, so that little conjecture was neces- 
sary to restore it, except in the case of the fourth Saying, 
which is almost entirely illegible. The second series is writ- 
ten upon a fragment of papyrus which has been severed from 
some portion of a papyrus roll. The writing is in a single 
column on the back of the paper, the face of the paper con- 
taining a portion of a surveyor’s record. The fragment 
containing these Sayings is torn or broken along the middle 
of the text-column, so that the right-hand half of the lines is 
entirely gone. The text of the left half of the column is in 
good preservation except at the bottom, where much of the 
fifth Saying is destroyed at the beginning as well as at the 
end of the lines. The third series is contained in eight frag- 
ments of a papyrus roll; only three of the fragments contain 
enough text to make restoration possible. 

The palezographical data of these manuscript fragments 
show that they were written about the middle of the third 
century A.D. The letters are of the good, medium-sized 
uncial form belonging to the third century; the character of 
the writing shows that the manuscripts were carefully and 
expensively prepared for general use. 

The Oxyrhynchus Sayings are in part parallel to the say- 
ings of Jesus preserved in the canonical gospels, somewhat 
more than one-half of the new material duplicating what is 
contained there, but in form these passages exhibit consider- 
able differences from the canonical accounts and not a small 
degree of independence. The parallels cover sayings in all 
four of the canonical gospels, indicating that such material 
as the latter contain was in general circulation at the time 
the Oxyrhynchus documents arose, but also that there was 
no fixed and exclusive form of these memorabilia of Jesus. 


4 If Grenfell and Hunt’s division of the verses is correct. This, however, 
is very uncertain ; many scholars prefer to treat their ‘‘ fourth Saying as a 
portion of the third, making but seven Sayings in the first series. 
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There are also in the three series some very important Say- 
ings which the canonical gospels do not contain. Several of 
these have parallels in extra-canonical gospel sayings quoted 
by the Church Fathers of the second and third centuries; a 
few have no parallels in any Christian literature. The inter- 
pretation of these rarer Sayings is perplexing. A thorough ; 
discussion by many scholars has already been given to the 
Sayings of the first series, which have been under considera- i) 
tion for seven years.5 Those of the second and third series ' 
have only recently been made public,® and have still to re- | 
ceive thorough discussion.’ The chief problems of their in- | 
terpretation, however, have been studied in connection with 
the first series. A consensus of opinion has been reached 
that the Sayings of 1897 do not show any doctrinal bias in 
the interest of or in opposition to any of the great contro- 
versies of the second and third Christian centuries. This 
means that they were traditional rather than manufactured i 
for particular purposes. There is no sufficient ground for i 
denying them a first-century origin. The same is true of : : 
the Sayings of 1903. 


5 See especially Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part I, and - 
AOTIA IHZOT: Sayings of our Lord, London, 1897 ; Lock and Sanday, Two 
Lectures on the ‘* Sayings of Jesus,’” Oxford, 1897; Swete, ‘‘ The Oxyrhyn- 
chus Fragment,” in Expository Times, September, 1897; Harnack, Ueber die 
jiingst entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, translated in Expositor, November and 
December, 1897; Zahn, ‘‘ Die jiingst gefundenen Ausspriiche Jesu,”’ in Theol. 
Literaturblatt, September 3 and 10, 1897; M. R. James, ‘‘ The New Sayings 
of Christ,” and J. Rendel Harris, ‘‘ The Logia and the Gospels,” in Contem- 
porary Review, August, September, 1897 ; Batiffol, ‘‘ Les Logia du Papyrus - 
de Behnesa,’’ in Revue Biblique, October, 1897; E. A. Abbott, ‘The Logia 
of Behnesa,”’ in American Journal of Theology, January, 1898. 

6 The first publication of the Sayings discovered in 1903 was delayed until f 
June, 1904. 

7 See the two editions by Grenfell and Hunt (titles in footnote? above); | 
article, ‘New Sayings of Jesus,” in Church Quarterly Review, July, 1904; a 
Swete, ‘‘The New Oxyrhynchus Sayings,’’ in Expository Times, August, 
1904; Batiffol, ‘‘ Nouveaux fragments évangéliques de Behnesa,” in Revue Hi 
Biblique, 1904; Hilgenfeld, ‘‘ Neue Logia Jesu,” in Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theo- ' q 
logie, 1904; V. Bartlet, ‘‘ The Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus,’’ in Contem- 
porary Review, January, 1905; Heinrici, ‘‘ Die neuen Herrenspriiche,” in 1 


Theol. Studien und Kritiken, January, 1906; Lake, The New Sayings of i 
Jesus and the Synoptic Problem,” in Hibbert Journal, January, 1906. i 
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But are they to be attributed to Jesus himself? With 
regard to the major portion of the Sayings in the three series 
there is certainly no reason for questioning their substantial 
authenticity, since they are also found in the canonical gos- 
pels and in both places bear the marks of genuineness. It is 
only with regard to the minor portion of the Sayings, those 
which have no canonical parallels, that the question is prob- 
lematic, and these must be considered individually, each upon _ 
its own merits.2 Some have support in the extra-canonical 
Christian literature, others do not. Some have more evident 
marks of authenticity than others. 

The external evidence for these Sayings, which cannot alone 
establish their authenticity, is rather favorable than adverse ; 
but the final decision rests with their intrinsic probability. 
Here different interpreters have taken and will take different 
views. A Saying which seems to one interpreter to be in 
accordance with the point of view, the spirit, the teaching, 
and the manner of Jesus, may seem to another interpreter 
out of character, so diverse are the present conceptions of 
Jesus. Further, the meaning of the Sayings is not in all 
cases certain; some understand them in a sense germane to 
Jesus, others in a sense which it would be difficult to attrib- 


8 The Saying which has been most variously interpreted is that in I. 5, 
‘Jesus saith, Wherever there are (two), they are not without God, and 
wherever there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise the stone and 
there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood and there am I” (restoration 
and translation of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt). The first portion of the Saying 
has a general parallel in Matt. 18”, and should furnish the clue to the inter- 
pretation of the second portion. The thought then will be of the constant 
presence of Christ everywhere with his disciples, even in their daily toil (so 
Harnack, Lock, and Sanday). It is scarcely to be understood as an antici- 
pation of the theory of the immanence of God in nature, or as an evidence 
of animistic conceptions. Swete takes the language allegorically, ‘‘ Christ is 
with the disciple who is a builder of Christianity.’? Barnes also interprets 
allegorically, making the ‘‘stone’’ refer to the sepulchre, and the ‘‘ wood ” 
to the cross, of Jesus. James interprets, ‘‘ You must make an effort if you 
wish to find me.” E. A. Abbott and Schmiedel make the ‘raising of 
stones ’’ refer to children of Abraham, and ‘cleaving the wood’ to cutting 
down the barren tree of Pharisaic conventional law (cf. Matt. 3! Jer. 1&1), 
Bacon thinks of the ritual of sacrifice, ‘‘ Prepare an altar, pile up the stone, 
cleave the wood for fire, and I shall be there in your worship.”’ 
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ute to him. While, therefore, we cannot expect a complete 
agreement of scholars, there is good reason to predicate sub- 
stantial authenticity of all the Oxyrhynchus Sayings. 

Of course we find here, as we find abundantly in the canon- 
ical gospels, that the primary interest of the first-century 
Christians was not to preserve the exact form of Jesus’ 
utterances — they were primarily concerned with preserv- 
ing his ideas, his teachings. They felt themselves free to 
translate his Aramaic utterances into Greek, and to make 
such modifications of form and adaptations of meaning as 
seemed to them most helpful in their practical work. The 
canonical gospels, in their parallel accounts of Jesus’ Say- 
ings, exhibit variations of form which the tradition assumed. 
We are therefore prepared to find that still other forms of 
similar utterances appear in these recently discovered Say- 
ings.® But that does not militate against their substantial 

authenticity. It is probably true that the Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings for which there are no parallels have likewise 
departed, little or much, from the exact form which Jesus 
gave them; and it may be that the exact turn of thought or 
shade of meaning which belonged to the original utterances 
has not always been perfectly preserved. Still, such depar- 
ture is not to be alleged so long as it is possible to harmonize 
these newly found teachings with the Jesus whom we know. 

The conclusion from these considerations is that we have 

in the Oxyrhynchus Sayings portions of one, two, or three 


second-century gospels. The Sayings obviously belonged to 


collections ® of gospel material of considerable extent. The 
first series occupied leaf 11 of a book; the second series was 


Compare, for example, Matt. 1357, 4 32 "Incods adrois: 
epophrys Ariuos el wh év rH warpld: cal év rH olxlg abrov; Mk. 64, 
reyer adrois "Inoois Sri Eoriy epophrys Aripos el ph TH warpld: davrod 
év Trois ovyyeveiowy abrod xal év olxlg abrod; Lk. 4%, elwev 
Src oddels rpopirns dexrés TG warplds éavrod; Oxyr. Sayings, I. 6, 
Neyer "Inoods, Sexrds év warpld: abrov, ovde larpds wore? 
Oeparelas eis rods yivioxorras abrév. Similarly, Matt. 10% = Mk. 472 = Lk. 8" 
1212 = Ozyr. Sayings, II. 4. 

10 The term will be used in the plural for convenience, without expressing 
a fixed judgment as to whether our three series indicate one, two, or three 
collections. 
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upon a fragment of a papyrus roll which had been previously 
used to contain the records of an official land-survey list, and 
such lists (according to Drs. Grenfell and Hunt) “tend to 
be of very great length.” The nature of the Sayings shows 
that these particular collections were made early in the first 
half of the second century. There is a general agreement 
that they were in existence as early as 140 a.pD., and they 
may have been composed as early as 100 a.p. It is very 
likely that they were made in Egypt by some of the Chris- 
tians there, very probably by Jewish Christians, for it was a 
Jewish idea and custom to construct florilegia of great teach- 
ets. The Pirge Aboth, or “Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,” 
is the classical example, containing series of choice sayings 
of the great rabbis, each saying or group of sayings preceded 
by the name of its author — “ Hillel said,” “Shammai said,” 
etc. The collections were really gospels; not mere extracts 
made for private use, but a body of material used for the 
same general purpose as the canonical gospels. In extent 
and literary characteristics, however, they may have differed 
considerably from the latter. 

These ‘ gospels,’ the existence of which is indicated by the 
Oxyrhynchus Sayings, seem to have arisen without direct 
relation to the canonical gospels. The form and content of 
the Sayings show their independence. The authors of these 
collections probably knew of the canonical gospels, perhaps 
used them and valued them highly; but they did not feel 
excluded from gospel-making on their own part, nor did they 
feel bound, in producing gospels of their own composition, to 
copy or imitate closely the existing works. These collec- 
tions, therefore, do not bear testimony to the individual 
canonical gospels, but merely prove the existence of other 
gospel material such as these books contain. 

Nor do the Oxyrhynchus Sayings appear to have been 
drawn directly from extra-canonical second-century gospels 
of which we have any knowledge. Harnack’s elaborate 
arguments to prove that some of the Sayings in the first 
series were taken directly from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, and the arguments of others in behalf of the 
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Gospel according to the Hebrews as a source, have failed to 
carry general conviction. The consensus of opinion is that 
the Sayings are independent of all other known gospels, even 
where parallelisms exist. Similarly, those Sayings which 
have parallels in the patristic literature give evidence of 
being from independent tradition, and nearer to the original 
form. In other words, the gospels to which these Oxy- 
rhynchus Sayings belonged were collections of the memora- 
bilia of Jesus, which arose out-of the gospel-making movement 
of the first and second centuries, and were parallel with its 
other products. They gathered up material from the great 
stream of transmission of the gospel-story which flowed 
through the first century and into the first half of the second 
century. 

“Whether all three series of the Sayings belonged to differ- 
ent portions of a single collection, so that they represent but 
one gospel, or whether each series belonged to a distinct 
gospel, cannot be decided. Acting upon the principle that 
the hypothesis should not exceed the requirement of the evi- 
dence, it might be held that all three series come from a 
single collection. But the handwriting of the papyrus-frag- 
ments which contain the three series shows that they be- 
longed to three different manuscripts, and the third series is 
not homogeneous in character with the other two. The first 
two series could easily have belonged to the same collection, 
and that they did so belong is the general opinion thus far. 
The third series, however, seems to indicate a collection more 
in the style of the canonical gospels, without the constant — 
presence of the formula, “Jesus says,” and with more of the 
discourse method of arranging the teachings. 

The evidence is entirely against the crude view (some- 
times held) that when the second century opened the four 
canonical gospels held the field exclusively, as though the 
gospel-making movement of the first century stopped ab- 
ruptly at 100 a.p. This was certainly not the case. The 
canonical gospels, at least the first three, entered the second 
century with great prominence and prestige; they were the 
finest and most used products of the gospel-making process 
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in the first century. But there was still to be a long period 
through which many other gospels were to compete with 
them for popular favor. The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews and the Gospel according to the Egyptians arose 
not later than the first half of the second century, and were 
keen rivals of the canonical gospels during the second and 
third centuries. Late in the second century, some fifty 
years after the rise of the two extra-canonical gospels just 
named, the Diatessaron of Tatian came into wide use and 
high esteem. ‘The canonical gospels, to be sure, in time 
established themselves as the all-sufficient records of Christ. 
But the extinction of other gospels was not accomplished for 
centuries. 

In the beginning of the second century, when those gos- 
pels arose to which the Oxyrhynchus Sayings belong, the 
gospel-making movement was still going on. In spite of 
the fact that the first century had created four preéminent 
gospels, certain Christians still undertook to make other 
compilations of the memorabilia of Jesus — not a strange 
occurrence, for there are always those who prefer to make 
their own books rather than use the books of others, even 
though their own are inferior. Besides, these new collec- 
tions were of a different character from the canonical gos- 
pels. Instead of weaving together the sayings and the deeds 
of Jesus, as had been done in the four New Testament 
books, the gospels indicated by the Oxyrhynchus Sayings 
were collections of the Sayings of Jesus almost exclusively. 
Also, in the gospel or gospels. of which the first and second 
series were a part, Jesus’ utterances were grouped together 
apparently without much relation to one another, and each 
was introduced by the formula, “Jesus says.” The intro- 
ductory verse of the second series of Sayings indicates that 
the collection was in a literary way connected with the name 
of Thomas and possibly of other apostles; or perhaps, as 
Professor Swete thinks,” different divisions of the same 
book were headed by the names of different apostles. 

It is interesting te note that a collection of the Sayings 


Lt See his article in the Expository Times, August, 1904. 
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of Jesus apart from the events of his life was thus again 
thought desirable early in the second century. For it was 
just this kind of a collection of gospel memorabilia which 
Papias, soon after 100 a.D., reports the apostle Matthew to 
have made in the middle of the first century. The Logia of 
which he speaks were in all probability a collection of the 
Sayings of Jesus; there may have been some narrative 
material connected with them, but in subordinate relation. 
The evidence of the synoptie gospels does not permit us to 
think that these Logia of Matthew were introduced each by 
the formula “ Jesus says”; probably Jesus’ utterances were 
arranged more in the form of discourses, as in the Gospel of 
Matthew and the Gospel of Luke. What we note is, that 
the first known attempt to make a considerable collection of 
the gospel memorabilia was to set forth the sayings of Jesus. 
We need not therefore be surprised to find the undertaking 
repeated early in the second century, after the Matthwan 
Logia had been superseded by the completer kind of gospel. 

It is possible that. the collections of Jesus’ Sayings indi- 
cated by the Oxyrhynchus fragments were actually composed 
in the first century, and indeed before the canonical gospels 
were made. It is possible that they belonged to that iarge 
group of proto-gospels which Luke mentions (Lk. 1°), and 
that they continued to exist from the decade 50-60 a.p. 
down through the subsequent years of the century when the 
canonical gospels arose. They would then have striven 
through a long period for general recognition and use, but 
would havé succeeded in keeping the patronage of only a 
comparatively small branch of the Christian world. 

A more likely hypothesis, however, is that these collec- 
tions were made in the early second century. They may 
have taken up some nuclei of proto-gospels or groups of say- i] 
ings already collected, as was done by the authors of the if 
canonical gospels. But they gathered up their material, not ia 
primarily or directly from the canonical gospels, but from the i 
living tradition, oral and written, which was still abundant, ! : 
as Papias testifies. This tradition was directly descended : 
from the gospel story which the apostles and the first gen- il 
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eration of Christians had put into circulation. Of course, 
through the vicissitudes of the years, it had undergone well- 
known variations of arrangement, content, and form, so that, 
speaking generally, the gospel tradition at the beginning of 
the second century, because of the lapse of time, followed the 
original utterances of Jesus less closely than that which had 
been taken up at an earlier stage into the synoptic gospels. 
But the characteristics of the Oxyrhynchus Sayings are such 
as to indicate their direct line of connection with the authen- 
tic sayings of Jesus.” 

The gospel-making movement in the first Christian centu- 
ries was more extensive and more complex than is commonly 
thought. The disciples—even during the public ministry 
of Jesus, and much more after that ministry had closed — 
remembered, repeated, taught, and circulated the sayings of 
Jesus and the events of his life. During the twenty years 
after the public ministry, the first Christians everywhere 
used the memorabilia of Jesus as the source of their Chris- 
tian faith and practice, as the staple element of their instruc- 
tion, and as the charter of their movement. It resulted that 
in all the churches the gospel memorabilia were known, 
valued, and used, and that in the larger, central churches of 
the first century they were gathered up into considerable 
collections. 

_ Also, when the gospel was carried out into the gentile world 


12 The view expressed in this paragraph, written in September, 1904, has 
received independent support in the article by Professor Lake (Hibbert Jour- 
nal, January, 1905), who says: ‘‘ A collection of sayings similar to the Oxy- 
rhynchus papyri was in existence earlier than our First and Third Gospels, 
and probably contemporaneously with the Second.... It is more probable 
that the earliest generation of Christians were more anxious ‘to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus’ (Acts 20%) than to picture his doings among the 
Jews and the facts of his ministry. So far as Jewish circles were concerned, 
this seems to me almost to be proved by the analogy of the Pirge ’Abh6th. ... 
There we have direct evidence that the Jews were interested in the teaching 
of the Fathers, but scarcely cared at all for the details of their lives. It 
seems to me that the new Sayings afford considerable indirect support to the 
view that behind our Gospels lie two kinds of record, one based on the Jewish 
plan, which gave Sayings without a complete historical framework, and the 
other probably due to the desire for more historical information, which cer- 
tainly must have arisen very soon especially in gentile circles’ (pp. 340f.). 
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(40-60 a.p.) and came to those who were unacquainted with 
the Aramaic language, the gospel story was translated into 
Greek piece by piece, here and there, by various individuals. 
And the exclusive oral tradition which had preserved the 
memorabilia of Jesus during the first fifteen or twenty years, 
was supplemented (not superseded) by written transmission, 
according to the custom of the gentile world. With this 
translation into Greek and the writing down of the gospel 
memorabilia for wide circulation and use in the Roman 
Empire, came the more advanced stages of gospel-making. 
The Logia of Matthew, about 50 A.p., was the first formal 
product of which we have record. It was followed within 


fifteen years by the Gospel of Mark, and that within another | 


fifteen. years by the Gospel of Matthew and the Gospel of 
Luke. The Gospel of John arose at the end of the first 
century or early in the second century. 

The gospel-making process was a movement, not the exclu- 
sive endeavor of a few individuals. To this fact Luke bears 
conclusive testimony (Lk. 1"). Many proto-gospels were 
produced in this active period of gospel-making, but none of 
them have come down to us in the form in which Luke knew 
and spoke of them. The Logia of Matthew was largely 
taken up into the first and third canonical gospels, and dis- 
appeared entirely in its Aramaic, or even in its individual 
Greek form. A similar fate befell the other proto-gospels. 
They were either absorbed into the canonical gospels, or 
failed to perpetuate themselves because of their evident infe- 
riority in arrangement, content, or form to the gospels of 
Mark, Matthew, and Luke. 

But these proto-gospels, inferior as they were, were not at 
once abandoned. They continued in vogue in certain places 
and among certain Christians who had compiled them or 
appreciated them. It is reasonable to think that some of 
them were in circulation even in the second century. In 
addition, the gospel-making process continued even after the 
canonical gospels had come into existence, for other Chris- 
tians were still ready to try their hands at the collection of 
the memorabilia of Jesus, especially where this collection 
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could be made upon certain lines essentially different from 


_ those of the canonical gospels. 


We recur, therefore, to the view that it was in the early 
second century that the gospels arose of which the Oxy- 
rhynchus Sayings formed a part. These collections were in 
one sense an aftermath; but the authors took up in variant 
form from the living tradition many of the sayings of Jesus 
which had been gathered into the already existing gospels, 
so that the Sayings which have no parallels in the canoni- 
cal gospels formed the smaller portion of these collections. 
Because these rare Sayings, which failed of preservation in 
the canonical gospels, are to us of greater interest than those 
which have canonical parallels, it does not follow that they 
were of greater interest than the others to the authors of the 
original works. The authors and the earliest readers prob- 


ably counted of greatest value the Sayings for which the — 


canonical gospels have parallels. It may well have been 


these, rather than the peculiar ones, which most gave the 


Oxyrhynchus collections vitality and circulation. 

The question whether Jesus could have said this or that 
thing attributed to him in these fragments is one which 
second-century Christians would scarcely have raised, and 
could not well have answered. They understood fairly well, 
and profoundly reverenced, Jesus and his teaching. He was 
to them of supreme interest and importance. But they did 
not apply a rigid method of historical investigation to the 
oral and written tradition of his life. 

The canonical gospels increasingly manifested their supe- 
riority over all other gospels, from the time of their compo- 


sition until the latter part of the second century, when they 


became the only fully recognized evangelic narratives. They 
early surpassed in favor and use such collections as the Oxy- 
rbynchus Sayings represent, for in the main they were nearer 
in form to the original utterances of Jesus, better in arrange- 
ment, and more complete in their contents. It was right 
that they should increase in favor and use, and that these 
other competing gospels should decrease. 
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The Triumph of Yahwism 


CRAWFORD H. TOY 


HE religious situation in Judah and Jerusalem in the 
closing years of the kingdom is portrayed in the books 

of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Jeremiah, after a sweeping in- 
dictment of the past, likens the nation of his time to a wild 
ass given over to the indulgence of desire, and adds that 
kings, priests, and prophets take stocks and stones for their | 
gods, and that the gods in Judah are as numerous as the 
cities (28%); like a wife, he says, who is unfaithful to her 
husband, the House of Israel is unfaithful to Yahweh (3”). 
These passages appear to have been written before the year 
604. Ina later passage (7"7*) he describes what was done 
in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem: “the 
children gather wood and the fathers kindle the fire and the - 
women knead the dough to make cakes for the queen of 
heaven and to pour libations to other gods.” It appears, 
also, if we may trust the account in 44%, that the cult of 
the queen of heaven was no mere passing fit of devotion—it 
had become almost the reigning cult: when, after the fall 
of the city, some of the people had gone down to Egypt, the 
women, backed by their husbands, stood up stoutly for 
their goddess against the prophet, and made an argument 
(exactly parallel to his argument for Yahweh) that doubt- 
less seemed to them decisive: when, said they, we worshiped 
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the queen of heaven, as we and our fathers, our kings and 
our princes, had been in the habit of doing, we had plenty to 
cat and were in all respects well off, but since we have ceased 
to worship her, we have wanted all things and have been 
consumed by sword and famine. In 195 human sacrifice, 
offered to Baal, is mentioned as an existing custom. Ezekiel’s 
picture of the time agrees with that of Jeremiah. In chs. 6, 
8, 14, 16, 28, he charges the whole nation with defection from 
Yahweh: the mountains of Israel are seats of sun-worship 
and other idolatrous cults (6); Jerusalem has adopted the 
religious rites of Assyria and Chaldea (16, 23); in the 
temple itself the elders of Israel worship the sun and all 
manner of idols, and the women practice the cult of Tam- 
muz (8); in the Babylonian colony, also, the elders and 
others are idol-worshipers (1415). The religious guides of 
the people, the priests and the prophets, are included in this 
condemnation (so also Jer. 8'*). 

There is no good reason for doubting the substantial ac- 
curacy of these descriptions. The passages cited above, with 
the possible exception of Jer. 44°, are generally held to 
belong to the period of the two prophets, and this latter pas- 
sage may be omitted without seriously affecting the picture. 
If the picture be a faithful one, it follows that Yahwism 
was not the predominant cult of the people at that time. It 
was in a sort acknowledged as the official national cult. 
But the people, while they frequented the temple of Yahweh 
to procure his favor, yet thought it no wrong to worship 
other gods (Jer. 7"); the prophet’s declaration that they 
were unfaithful to Yahweh, and that this temple might perish 
like the shrine of Shiloh, was violently resented, and the 
mob, including the priests and the prophets, seized him with 
the intention of putting him to death (26**%).!_ There was, 
doubtless, a strong Yahweh party; but it consisted chiefly 
of the Jerusalem priests and the better sort of prophets, 
elders, and princes (26%); the mass of the people were 
more attracted by Canaanite, Assyrian, and Babylonian cults, 
which offered a rich and visible form foreign to the severe 


1 Probably the affair at Anathoth (Jer. 11%!) was similar to this. 
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meagerness of the traditional nomadic worship of Yahweh. 
The queen of heaven and the mourning for Tammuz appealed 
to the women, and the images, the visible embodiments of 
the deity, to all the people. 

In regard to the condition of things during the reigns of 
Josiah and Manasseh we have material in Zephaniah, Kings, 
and Deuteronomy. All these bear witness to the prevalence 
of the worship of foreign deities. Zephaniah (whose first 
chapter belongs somewhere in Josiah’s reign) speaks of 
astral, Baal, and Melek cults as then- practiced, and de- 
nounces priests of Yahweh, priests (kemarim) of other gods, 


princes, and members of the royal house (1**). This agrees: 


in general with the description given in 2 K. 28, according 
to which in the year 622 idolatrous shrines had been estab- 
lished by royal authority in the cities of Judah, incense was 
burned to Baal and to heavenly bodies, in the temple-area 
were horses and chariots consecrated to the sun, and near 
Jerusalem the highplaces built by Solomon for the worship 
of various foreign deities still stood. The defection here 
attributed mainly to the kings is affirmed in 22%-” of the 
nation. This relates to the time of Manasseh, who, accord- 
ing to the record (2 K. 21, cf. Jer. 15“), adopted and intro- 
duced the Assyrian worship almost bodily. This procedure, 
in view of the military prestige and cultic splendor of 
Assyria, was perfectly natural, and involved no abandon- 
ment of Yahweh. It was not a change of gods, but an 
enlargement of the sphere of worship, a naive syncretism 


(not uncommon in religions not highly organized) that 


doubtless made the people more rather than less religious. 
There is no report of any protest against the king’s action 
by priests and prophets of the time,* nor is there any evi- 
dence that he ceased to worship Yahweh. His object in 
placing images and symbols of Assyrian deities in the temple 
was neither to disown the national god (which is inconceiv- 
able for that time) nor to assert his preéminence over the 
others (of which there is no hint), but to do honor to the 
brilliant strangers and secure their protection, and perhaps 


8 If Mic. 6 belong here, its silence respecting Assyrian cults is noteworthy. 
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to gain favor in the eyes of his suzerain, the king of Assyria. 
Obviously he had not grasped or did not accept the idea 
that only one god should be worshiped; and it is not likely 
that the people, who seem to have adopted his large scheme 
generally, held any other theory respecting monolatry.? The 
foreign cult, according to the accounts, held sway over all 
the land, and the worship of Yahweh, though it did not 
cease, occupied a subordinate position. It was, however, 
stoutly maintained by a section of priests and prophets and 
their adherents among the people.* The protests of the book 
of Deuteronomy against polytheism (32'51 18, 18% 57-8 74-5 
27") bear witness to its prevalence, but also to the steady 
opposition made to it by a vigorous circle. Josiah is said 
to have undone the work of Manasseh. But though there 
is no reason to doubt that the description, in 2 K. 23, of his 
drastic proceedings is correct, there is no evidence that these 
had any permanent effect on the manners of the people at 
large. Of the religious condition in Judah between the 
date of the reformation (622) and the death of Josiah 
(609-8) we have no immediate information. It is not im- 
probable that foreign worship was crushed for a time — the 
women in Jer. 44% speak of having ceased to burn incense 
to the queen of heaven, and in 2 Chr. 35% Jeremiah is said 
to have composed an elegy on the king. But in any case 
the effect of Josiah’s movement was brief and superficial ; in 
the days of Jeremiah and Ezekiel the situation was as bad as - 
could be. The reformation was suggested and carried on 
by a small Yahweh party, and doubtless sustained by the 
king as long as he lived; but on his death the great body 
of the people fell back by natural inertia into their accus- 
tomed way, which was polytheistic. During the last century 
of the kingdom (686-586) Yahwism, far from being dominant 
among the people, was struggling to maintain itself against 
formidable rivals. 


® It was held, even by advanced thinkers, that the various gods had been 

assigned by Yahweh to the different nations (Dt.4'*- 2 $2*- 9, revised text). 
*It may perhaps be inferred from Jer. 35% that the Rechabites were 

stanch supporters of Yahwism at this time. 
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Hezekiah is credited (2 K. 18*) with a movement of re- 
form similar to that of Josiah, only of smaller proportions. 
Assyrian religious influence had not yet made itself felt — 
the cultic abuse that he opposed was the worship at the 
various shrines, with their sacred pillars and posts, and the 
worship of the bronze serpent. This serpent figure, the editor 
of Kings remarks, was made by Moses —an indication that 
the cult reached far back, though nothing is said of it else- 
where; what its relation to Yahweh was is uncertain. Here 
again there is no ground to doubt that Hezekiah’s reforma- 
tion was real as far as it went (cf. 2 K. 18"). That its 
results did not last long (except in the case of the bronze 
serpent, which he destroyed) we know from the succeeding 
history. The only available testimony is that of contem- 
porary prophets, and, if Hezekiah ascended the throne in 
the year 715,5 the only contemporary prophetic utterances 
are those contained in certain chapters of Isaiah (1, 10°8 
14782 18, 20, 22, 287-18, 291-4 30117 31) in none of which is 
there a word concerning the worship of other gods than Yah- 
weh, except, perhaps, in 317 and in a reference (10) to the 
idols of Jerusalem put into the mouth of the king of As- 
syria; but the authenticity of this verse is doubtful. The 
silence of these chapters on this point may mean that foreign 
cults were suppressed. Hezekiah, it seems, had broken up the 
rural shrines, and it would be easy to control the worship in 
Jerusalem. In this movement, doubtless, we must recognize 
the hand of the Yahwist party — Isaiah seems to have in- 
terested himself in affairs of state and to have had great 
influence with the king. The history of Hezekiah and Josiah 
shows what results might follow when the Yahwist leaders 
were able to get control of the government: there would be 
a momentary predominance of the Yahweh cult, succeeded 
by a return of the popular mind to its natural attitude of 
indifference or unreflecting eclecticism. The reverses of the 
nation, attributed by the prophets to Yahweh’s displeasure, 
were supposed by the people to show the power of foreign 


5 So 2 K. 1818, and this date suits the conditions better than the date 726, 
derived from 2 K. 18}. : 
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deities. Men, as a rule, worship the god that seems most 
able to help them. 

Whatever be Hezekiah’s date, we have testimony in Isaiah 
(268 710-12), 2 Kings (16%), and perhaps Micah (15) as to 
the religious condition in Judah between the years 735 and 
721. Under Ahaz the highplaces were kept up and sacrifice 
of children was practiced ; both these cults probably involved 
the worship of foreign deities. Sacrifice of firstborn children 
may have been an old Israclite custom; but the old custom 
seems to have passed away (Ex. 13%) and the new cult 
was of Canaanite origin. The details of the worship at the 
local shrines (highplaces) are not given in the Old Testa- 
ment; but it seems certain that they were devoted both to 
Yahweh (2 K. 18”) and to other deities (Ezek. 6, Hos. 2); 
probably the people did not distinguish sharply between 
gods. The idols, also, mentioned in Isa. 28, may have in- 
cluded images of Yahweh as well as of other deities; the 
emphatic and repeated prohibitions of the making of Yah- 


_ weh images (in the decalogue, interpreted by Dt. 4”) indicate 


that the practice existed in the eighth century. Yahweh- 
worship was, of course, general—the proper names of the 
time bear witness to that — but it was only one of a number 
of popular cults. Philistine influence appears at this time 
Cis. 2%). It is mentioned only in connection with the 
practice of magic, but this involved the worship of certain 
gods. In general the feeling of the prophets Isaiah and 
Micah is that the nation has forsaken Yahweh; the indict- 
ment relates largely to moral conduct, but, from Is. 2% 8, 
must also include cultic defection, as they regarded it ; more 
properly stated it was childlike devotion to all the gods that 
they were intimately acquainted with. 

Religious affairs in the Northern Kingdom from Jero- 
boam I to the fall of Samaria are described in Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, and Kings. Amos denounces the shrines of Bethel, 
Dan, and Gilgal, but gives no details of the worship there. 
The book of Hosea is more explicit: ch. 2 declares that the 
worship of the local Canaanite deities was universal — this, 
in the writer’s mind, means an abandonment of Yahweh, 
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yet clearly Yahweh was one of the deities worshiped, a 
baal (vs.%), though others, it seems, were more resorted to; 
the same thing is said substantially in ch. 8; in the second 
part of the book the shrines of Gilgal, Bethel, and Samaria 
are denounced, and apparently those of Mizpah, Tabor, 
Gilead, and Shechem (5! 6*°), and there is a definite po- 
lemic against the bull-worship (8° 10°), to which also there 
is probably a reference in Am. 8%, This worship seems not 
to have been regarded as anti-Yahwistic before the time of 
Amos, for Elijah and Jehu are not said to have opposed it ; 
the increasing ethical clearness and opposition to images on 
the part of the great Yahwist leaders will account naturally 
for this new movement in the eighth century. The bull- 
worship became the national cult of the Northern Kingdom, 
was developed by Omri and Ahab (1 K. 16%-®) and con- 
tinued to the end, but it seems not to signify lack of devotion 
to Yahweh.° The general indictment of the Northern King- 
dom is contained in a late section in the book of Kings 
(2 K. 17%"), wherein it is charged with both baalism and 
astralism. Whether the former refers to baal-cults in 
general or only to the Tyrian cult of Jezebel it is not easy 
to say; neither baal-worship nor star-worship is elsewhere 
mentioned in this period, except that it is said that Ahaziah 
- sent to consult the Philistine Baalzebub (2 K. 1). But this 
latter incident makes it probable that local gods were wor- 
shiped, though the interest of the later (Judzan) editors 
was almost entirely fixed on the bull-cult, which naturally 
appeared to them a more formidable attack on Yahweh. — 
There is no mention of any contemporary protests by Yah- 
wists till the introduction of the Tyrian worship. This was 
so flagrantly anti-national that it aroused the opposition of 
the national party, and the foreign cult was crushed by Jehu. 

® Probably Jeroboam meant his bulls to represent Yahweh. True the 
authenticity of the second half of 1 K. 12% is doubtful —the tradition of 
the exodus is not mentioned elsewhere before the time of Amos, and we do 
not know when it took shape. But there is no hint in the Old Testament 
that the bulls represented a foreign god, and we know of no Israelite god but 


Yahweh. The Dan shrine, adopted by Jeroboam, seems to have been Yah- 
wist from an early time (Judg. 18). 
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It lasted only about a generation, but seems to have been 
generally accepted by the people (1 K. 19%). 

In the Southern Kingdom, from Solomon to Hezekiah, the 
record is one of practically continuous non-Yahwistic cults; 
and the reform of Hezekiah, extending over less than a gener- 
ation, had hardly any observable permanent effect. Foreign 
worships are noted in the times of Solomon (1 K. 115°), Re- 
hoboam (147%), Asa (15%), Jehoshaphat (22), Jehoram 
(2 K. 8%), Ahaziah (8%), Jehoash (12%), Amaziah (14°), 
Azariah (15*), Jotham (15%), Ahaz (16**). Many of the 
notices refer to highplaces; but it is probable that these 
shrines involved worship of local baals along with that of 
Yahweh. It is not said that Ahaz’s new altar, fashioned 
after that of Damascus (2 K. 16), brought in any element 
of foreign worship ; but the fact that Isaiah’s friend Urijah 
(Is. 8*) was charged with its erection shows what freedom 
the king allowed himself in the arrangement of the temple- 
cult. Ahaz’s polite indifference to Isaiah’s proposed sign 
from Yahweh (Is. 7”) was hardly due to his greater inter- 
est in other deities. But in any case it appears from the 
evidence that Yahwism was only one of a number of cults 
practiced in Judah during this period. No protest against 
this mingling of cults is recorded. It is mentioned that Asa 
removed the kedeshim and the idols that his fathers had 
made, and destroyed his mother’s mifleset ; and Jehoshaphat, 
it is said, continued his father’s work (1 K. 22). As to 
the history of sacred prostitution in Israel we have no exact 
information; from Gen. 387-2 1 K. 14% Am. 27(?) Hos. 418 
Dt. 231-18 we may perhaps infer that it continued to exist 
to the end of the seventh century, though it may not have 
come into prominence until the time of Manasseh. The 
precise nature of the mifleset is unknown; it was possibly 
connected with obscene worship. These were flagrant viola- 
tions of custom, and their removal did not affect the general 
popular worship of other deities than Yahweh. This popular 


worship appears to have been sanctioned by custom (which 


was the determining authority) and goes back as far as 
Solomon. 
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Whatever the nature of David’s religious movement 
(2 Sam. 6), it is evident from the succeeding history that 
it did not prevent heterolatry. Brought up in a pastoral 
community of Judah he would of course inherit the Yah- 
wistic traditions and customs of that region. But he re- 
garded the cult of Yahweh as belonging only to Yahweh’s 
land, and took it as a matter of course that in another land 
he would worship other gods (1 Sam. 26). It was not he 
that introduced Yahwism into Northern Israel; the tradi- 
tion respecting the shrines of Shiloh and Dan (1 Sam. 1-6, 
Judg. 18) is too strong to permit such a supposition; we 
must suppose that some knowledge of Yahweh had come 
to the Joseph tribes at an earlier time. But Yahwism ap- 
pears to have had its stronghold in Judah, and David was 
an ardent Yahwist. Doubtless a Yahwist party existed be- 
fore he came to the throne —a party that held to the old 
nomadic tradition and was unfriendly to Canaanite customs. 
Thus the policy of Samuel and the “prophets” and other 
persons connected with him may be explained. Saul, whose 
military renown had made him king over the Joseph tribes, 
was doubtless a worshiper of Yahweh (as is indicated by the 
name of his son Jonathan), but not devoted enough to satisfy 
the extreme Yahwists, and Samuel cast his eye on the young 
Judean warrior (1 Sam. 19%) whose fidelity was unquestion- 
able. If we may accept the account of Samuel’s anointing 
of David (1 Sam. 16) as a good tradition, the procedure is 
exactly parallel to the anointing of Jehu— it is the act of 
leaders who saw the necessity of having a vigorous and 
thoroughgoing Yahwist at the head of the government. 
Their expectations were to a certain extent fulfilled. The 
establishment of the Jerusalem shrine, together with the 
partial unification of the country, tended to diffuse and fix 
the conviction that Yahwism was the official national cult. 
Neither David’s tabernacle nor Solomon’s temple had any 
effect in restraining the worship at the rural shrines, which 
was not always worship of Yahweh; but they doubtless gave 
a certain éclat to the latter cult, especially in the South: 
Nor did the unification last long — it was in fact only skin- 
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deep, and the Northern Kingdom set up its own official 
ritual, which, however, seems to have been Yahwistic. The 
attachment to Yahweh was probably strong in the royal 
family of Judah owing to David’s influence; royal names 
compounded with “Yahweh” are more numerous in the 
South than in the North. 

Back of David and Saul lies the period of the judges, in 
which the history of Yehwism is obscure. Its close is dis- 
tinguished by the rise of the nationalist Yahweh party, 
whose object was both political and religious — two sides 
that characterized it throughout. It was probably in silent 
process of formation for a considerable time, perhaps from 
the moment of the settlement in Canaan. Antagonism would 
naturally spring up between the rigid adherents of Yahweh 
and the Canaanite party —that is, the Canaanites and those 
who adopted Canaanite and other foreign cults. This an- 
tagonism continued in spite of the partial amalgamation of 
Yahweh and Baal: the Canaanite communities were gradu- 
ally absorbed by the Israelites, and the title “Baal” was 
given in the early times to Yahweh (cf. the name of David’s 
son Baalyada, 1 Chr. 14’, and so, probably, that of Saul’s 
son Ishbaal, 1 Chr. 8%); but the two cults remained side 
by side. 

According to the prophetic writings the popular devotion 
to non-Yahwistic cults seems to have increased rather than 
diminished as the Israelites advanced in civilization. Yet 
the testimony goes to show that baalism was universal in the 
time of the judges. The summary of the religious history 
in Judg. 2"-” represents the people as alternating between 
Yahwism and baalism; but obviously the real situation that 
comes out between the lines is continuous addiction to 
Canaanite cults. The summary is late, in general of the 
Deuteronomic period; but the tradition it expresses is sup- 
ported by other statements in the book. Gideon’s ephod 
(8) set up in all innocence and widely resorted to in the 
central part of the North, apparently had nothing to do 
with Yahweh; and it is doubtful whether Micah’s shrine 
was devoted to Yahweh before the Bethlehem priest came 
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to him (17%). The judges, as they are here depicted, were 
not men in whom one would look for cultic fastidiousness. 
Beyond doubt Yahweh worship existed in the North; but it 
is difficult to say how widely extended it was and how much 
stress was laid on it. For example, the author of Deborah’s 
Song, a resident of the North and an ardent Yahwist, meas- 
ures the devotion of the tribes to Yahweh by their readiness 
to fight the foreign foe; but it is obvious that participation 
in a battle was determined by local considerations, and is no 
indication of the extent of the popular worship of Yahweh. 
The description of Yahweh’s coming from Edom (vss.* 5), if 
it belong to the original form of the poem, shows that the 
writer thought it well to insist on the non-Canaanite origin 
of the national deity —it suggests that the consciousness 
that he abode in Edom drew a dividing line between those 
who held to him and those who worshiped Canaanite gods. 
But, apart from the passage in question, the fact that Yah- 
weh’s proper or original abode was in Edom (or Horeb) was 
doubtless widely known. 

There is only slight mention of Judah in the book of 
Judges; the tribe was perhaps isolated from the others, 
and this book consists mainly of traditions of the northern 
half of the land. The conquest of the South is curtly de 
scribed in the first chapter, and besides this there is only 
the bare mention of a Levite (17, 18) who came up from 
Bethlehem to the Ephraimite highland; another Levite 
(19), who dwelt in Ephraim and married a wife in Beth- 
lehem, may also have come from the latter place. As to the - 
condition of religion in Judah there is no direct statement 
in Judges. It is perhaps to be included in the indictments 
of chs. 2 and 10, but this is not certain. However this may 
be, all the hints in the early records lead us to suppose that 
the people of the South would be especially devoted to the 
cult of Yahweh. Here dwelt Kenites (1%) of the tribe 
into which, according to one tradition, Moses married, whose 
god seems to have been Yahweh (Ex. 18"); and Moses’ 
wife was of a priestly family. The early fortunes of Moses’ 
tribe of Levi are involved in obscurity: after some unfor- 
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tunate experience (Gen. 84), it appears, the tribe was scat- 
tered (Gen. 497) and never succeeded in gaining territory. 
From Judg. 17 it may probably be inferred that some Levites 
lived in the district of Judah, and that they were specially 
connected with the cult of Yahweh. As Moses, in all proba- 
bility, was closely related to the Kenites by marriage, and 
from them adopted the cult of Yahweh and introduced it 
into Israel, his tribe would naturally be regarded as minis- 
trants of this cult; or it is, perhaps, better to say that 


‘Moses’ tribe, affiliated with the Kenites in their home at 


Horeb, fell in with their worship. However this may be, 
the Levites were landless, and seem to have wandered about 
seeking dwelling-places. Carrying special knowledge of the 
details of the cult of Yahweh, they would be a sort of Yah- 
weh missionaries, and would form a nucleus of a Yahweh 
party. With them would be associated all those persons 
who, for whatever reason, declined to adopt the worship of 
the Canaanite baals. -As has already been remarked, we do 
not know precisely how or when the Joseph tribes came to 
the knowledge of Yahweh, or how the Yahweh cult spread 
through the land. But it may be assumed that in these early 
times it had no strong hold on the people, and was kept 
alive by @ minority (Gideon is, perhaps, according to the 
tradition in Judg. 6, a strenuous Yahwist, yet, according 
to 8, free in cultic details). 

This rapid review of the history indicates that down to 
about the middle of the sixth century Yahwism was not the 
prevailing popular worship in Israel. In every period for 
which there are records the testimony of prophets and his- 
torians is to the effect that non-Yahwistic cults were not 
only practiced by the masses and some of the leaders but 
were preferably followed. For the succeeding time down 
to the coming of Nehemiah there is little historical material. 
In the sixth century there are indistinct signs of indifference 
to Yahweh (Is. 42% 45°18 55? cf. 59) and later (perhaps 
in the fifth century) definite charges of addiction to foreign 
cults (Is. 57% 6515 668-4). For the community that built 
the second temple we have only the vague hint in Zech. 5°, 
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in which “ wickedness” (whether ethical or cultic is not 
said) is borne off from Jerusalem to the land of Shinar. 
From such statements we gather little or nothing concern- 
ing popular customs. The evidence goes to show that 
. under Nehemiah the little Judzan community was definitely 

Yahwist 7 and so continued; and the Samaritans and prob- 
ably the Babylonian colony were in accord with it. The cen- 
tury 550-450 thus witnessed a noteworthy cultic evolution or 
reorganization — the final triumph of Yahweh in Israel. 

For the explanation of the result we must assume, in the 
first place, a firm tradition of Yahwism as the national cult 
brought by the people from the wilderness into Canaan. 
This cult was substantially in the hands of the two dominant 
Israelite bodies, the Moses group (Levi and Judah) and the 
Joseph group,’ but doubtless spread over the whole Israelite 
territory. The nation, as a whole, seems never to have lost 
the consciousness of its national character, though at times 
this consciousness was obscured or deadened. Other cults 
attracted the people, but none of them had the stamp of 
Israelite nationality. It is out of national traditions that 
national life is developed. 

In the next place, the records bear witness to a constant 
struggle between this native cult and its foreign neighbors. 
The antagonism was at first purely social, not ethical, and 
not based on religious convictions. The people never held 
that Yahweh was the only god in existence, or that he was 
morally or physically superior to other gods. They shared 
_ the opinion, common among undeveloped communities, that - 
a god was to be valued according to his performance; °® in this 

™ The practices mentioned in Zech. 10? 18% do not disprove this general 
statement. The existence of other gods continued to be recognized 

. 68. 82). 
are (ae Reuben, and Simeon may be left out of the account as un- 
important. Dan appears to have received Yahwism from Levi. Issachar, 
Zebulon, and Naphtali were probably attached to Ephraim ; they have little 
prominence. The Judah tribe was a conglomeration, in which Kenites, 
Kenizzites, and related clans are found—all originally nomads of the dis- 
tricts south of Canaan. 

what he has done for his people. 
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regard there is a fine eclecticism among half-civilized tribes. 
_ The loosely held traditional reverence for the national deity 
was not strong enough to prevent recurrence to other deities, 
particularly in those places in which there came about a 
fusion of Israelite and Canaanite inhabitants. It was only 
a small minority that was so strongly attached to Yahweh 
as to be proof against the seductions of outside cults. There 
are indications (in Judges, as is pointed out above) that this 
Yahweh party was in existence at a very early time, but it 
took shape only under the pressure of peculiarly adverse cir- 
cumstances. The antagonism of cults was at first unformu- 
lated, hardly conscious. It began to become conscious when 
the national spirit was aroused, in the time of Samuel and 
Saul, by the fear of permanent foreign domination — political 
nationalism and religious nationalism united, as, in fact, they 
were at bottom one. The records of this early religious 
movement are brief and fragmentary, but there are indi- 
cations that it was at first connected with the old nomadic 
tradition. Samuel is said to have been a Nazirite (Samson 
is too vague a figure to be cited), David was of the Judwan 
wilderness, Elijah was of the eastern steppe, Amos was a 
herdsman. Later prophets (Hos. 2, Is. 7) recur to the 
wilderness as the scene of the nation’s purer religious life. 
It was the recollection of Yahweh as a wilderness deity. 
The Rechabites also, flitting and undefined as they are, be- 
long in this category. This memory of the non-Canaanite 
origin of the national cult was powerful enough to band 
together a certain number of persons, and it was their zeal 
that kept Yahwism alive through the troubled years when 
the whole nation, kings, princes, elders, people, seemed to 
have gone over to the service of foreign gods. This minority 
represented the genius of the Israelite people —the instinct 
of devotion to one deity.” After a while the party pro- 
duced a succession of great thinkers who, holding fast to 
the claim of the national god to be worshiped alone, looked 
away from nomadism, and created an ethical type of religion. 


10 Renan’s famous characterization of the Semitic theistic instinct would 
be substantially true if instead of ‘‘ monotheism” he had said ‘‘ monolatry.”’ 
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It is not the first time that the true spirit of a people has 
been embodied in a minority which has fought its way to 
recognition. What the other party thought and did we can 
only guess. The Old Testament was written by devoted 
Yahwists who have no mercy on their opponents; these 
latter have no showing, and the real history of Ahab, Ahaz, 
Manasseh, and the “false prophets” might put things in a 
different light. Be this as it may, it is certain that our 
prophets represent the true Israel. 

But the prophets, with all their splendid hopefulness and 
courage, seemed to be carrying on a losing fight — at the fall 
of Jerusalem the situation was not encouraging. It is, in 
fact, doubtful what the issue would have been but for the 
political conditions that put the control of the Judean 
remnant into the hands of Yahwists and perhaps other 
nationalists. The leaders on the other side were in exile, 
the old seductive neighbor cults were crushed by the Per- 
sians, and the new rulers of the Jews were not image- 
worshipers and were almost monotheistic. Something, no 
doubt, must be credited to the general advance of thought— 
the Jews began to feel the intellectual influence of a larger 
world. All these conditions combined to set Yahwistic mo- 
nolatry on a firm foundation, from which it was not destined 
to be moved. 

The triumph of Yahweh was brought about by the vigor 
and determination of a minority of the Jewish people, 
seconded at the last by fortunate social circumstances. The 
ethical power of the Yahwist cult came to it through the — 
ethical clearsightedness of its adherents. The moral de- 
velopment was an affair of time: in the beginning the morals 
of the cult were those of a half-civilized people — then there — 
was an advance to the elementary rules of the decalogue, 
and to the broader morality of the prophets, and finally to 

the greater depth and refinement of later law-books (Deut., 
Lev. 19) and of Job, Proverbs, Psalms, and certain non- 
canonical writings (Ben-Sira, Wisdom of Solomon, Tobit). 
No cult, simply as a cult, has any inherent ethical power — 
it is always ethically what its founders and adherents make 
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it. Nor was there any peculiar moral element resident in 
the way in which the Israelite tribes adopted the worship of 
Yahweh. If, indeed, it could be supposed that their adop- 
tion of it was by formal national free choice, this fact would 
probably give enthusiasm and persistence to their devotion. 
But such a method of adoption would be unexampled in the 
history of early tribes, and there is nothing in the records to 
prove it. Ex. 18 cannot be regarded as more reliable in 
details than the rest of the exodus story. The historical 
kernel of the description in Ex. 18 is some connection be- 
tween Israelite Yahwism and the tribe of Jethro; but a 
formal public meeting and vote for Yahwism seems to be in 
the highest degree improbable. It is by social intercourse 
that a cult goes from one early community to another (in 
this way the Israelites fell into baalism); and so, probably, 
Yahwism came to Israel. We must, no doubt, recognize a 
peculiar vigor and stanchness in the original adherents of 
Yahweh —such stanchness is a characteristic of the Jewish 
people, and is sufficient to account for the persistence of the 
national worship. The later ethical character of the cult 
may be regarded as contained implicitly in the earliest form 
in the sense in which every result is implicit in its beginning. 

The maintenance and development of a national faith by 
a minority is not a phenomenon peculiar to Israelite history. 
The Greek national religion had its real expression in the 
poets and philosophers of the sixth, fifth, and fourth centu- — 
ries B.C.; but the circumstances were such that this highest 
form did not penetrate the masses. China, India, and Egypt 
went through similar experiences. Medieval Christianity, 
which was the old Germanic heathenism with a veneer of 
Christian terms, owed its purification to a few persons, and 
the European masses are still heathen. The peculiarity of 
the Jewish history is that it was possible to isolate and 
train the better element of the people. 


11 Similarly the tradition of the prowess of Levi (Ex, 82, Deut. 83*-°) is 
not historical. 
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The Divine Name in Exodus iii. 14 


WILLIAM ARNOLD 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE section of the Book of Exodus in which this verse 

occurs is a familiar one. It describes Jahweh’s initial 
appearance to Moses and the latter’s commission to deliver 
the Children of Israel from the Egyptian bondage. The 
Jahwistic and Elohistic sources have been so closely inter- 
woven at this point that the greatest difference of opinion 
exists among critics as to the attribution of the material. 
There are hardly two writers who do not disagree at some 
point or other in the course of the third chapter, while 
some make no attempt at a complete analysis. There is, 
however, universal agreement regarding the fact that the 
passage which has to do with Moses’ inquiry after the proper 
name of the god of Israel’s fathers and the ensuing reply, is 
to be assigned to the E source. Not merely has it the ear- 
mark of the appellative ovmox, but the J source has no room 
or occasion for such an episode, whereas the E document 
almost requires it. Dillmann, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Jiili- 
cher, Kittel, Driver, Cornill, Bacon, Baentsch, Holzinger, - 
Moore, Carpenter and Harford —all are agreed that vss. 
contain no J material, though a number of them maintain 
that redactional elements are not lacking. That is the posi- 
tion assumed in this paper. 

Nor, for the purposes of our discussion, does it make any 
difference whether or not we hold with Steuernagel that all 
the subsequent passages in the E document in which the 
name ‘Ti occurs, together with vss. of this chapter, in 
which the name is formally introduced, are additions from 
the hand of E?, the original E source knowing nothing of 
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this disclosure of the name and continuing after as before 
to employ O°%.1 Nothing that we have to say is in any 
way affected by shifting the entire series of M1 passages 
from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the seventh 
century B.c. We may consider the whole of E a document 
of the middle of the seventh century, disregarding the fact 
that the greater part of it was taken from an earlier written 
source. That document introduced the name M7 for the 
first time in the call of Moses, and employed the name fro 
time to time thereafter. 

In any case, this passage gives us much more than we re- 
quire. It is not content with introducing the name TV" at 
the appropriate point in the Elohistic narrative ; it goes on 
to obtrude—or rather, it begins by obtruding, two occult 
expressions, which have some shadowy connection with the 
name to be communicated. Instead of the expected V7, 
God answers Moses’ inquiry, “ When the children of Israel 
ask me thy name, what shall I say unto them?” with the 
enigmatic YR WR WM, and continues, “Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, 7% hath sent me unto you.” 

In spite of the fact that what we want, and what Moses is 
represented as wanting, is a name, and not a definition of 
the name, or a characterization of the person bearing it, it is 
assumed (so far as I know, by all scholars) that the writer 
of vs. here puts into the mouth of Jahweh at once a defini- 
tion of his name and a characterization of his person. That 
the definition is more or less opaque, and the characterization 
more or less unintelligible, are not. held to be very serious 
defects. However much they may have discommoded 
Moses, they furnish rare opportunities for the gyrations of 
the “religionsgeschichtlicher Luftballon.” Ordinarily, this 
definition and characterization is not, among modern schol- 
ars, taken to represent anything but the mind of the indi- 


1 Studien und Kritiken, 1899, pp. 389 ff. ; anticipated by Bacon, Triple 
Tradition of the Exodus, pp. lii and 23, and in part by Wellhausen, Compo- 
sition des Hexateuchs*, p. 72. The more defensible position is to abide by 
Wellhausen’s suggestion, assigning Exodus 3%*-% to the original source, while 
attributing the subsequent [1 sections to a later hand. 
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vidual Elohistic writer, who labored unsuccessfully to bring 
to expression the product of his own theological speculations. 
Kautzsch, however, asserts that “the rejection of the inter- 
pretation [of the name Jahweh] offered in Exodus 8¥ [slip 
for *] involves the conclusion that even the early sources of 
the Pentateuch were in error as to the true meaning of the 
most important and most sacred Divine name in Israel,” and 
asks, “Can it be supposed that at the time of E (c. 750 B.c.) 
the living apprehension of the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage was no longer adequate to interpret correctly a name 
like Jahweh? We cannot help thinking that this question 
has been answered in the affirmative far too hastily by those 


who follow the prevailing current of opinion on this sub- 


ject. And we are only strengthened in our conviction 
when we note the extremely varied interpretations which 
have been proposed as substitutes for that adopted in 
Exodus 3% [*].”2 

I think it can be shown (against Kautzsch) that Exodus 8% 
affords no data for the scientific determination of the origin 
and meaning of the name Jahweh; and (against the current 
view) that this verse is in no way concerned with the subject 
of the origin and meaning of the name, and accordingly does 
not even give us the writer’s views upon that subject; and 
finally that the phrase (TVIN “WH FTN in vs.14¢ and the word 
771% in 140, upon which all this theorizing has been based, 
were not to be found in the E document, but came into 
the text of the completed Pentateuch several hundred years 


after the middle of the seventh century, certainly not long ~ 


before 800 B.c. 

One cannot operate with uncertain quantities. Our first 
task must be to remove all doubt as to the priority of the 
Masoretic text, and our second task will be to determine 
the meaning of its language. Only then shall we be in a 


position to deal with the literary and historical — 
involved. 


2 Article Religion of Israel in the Extra Volume of Hastings’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, pp. 625 f.; cf. the same author's article on Divine Names, En- 
cyclopedia Biblica, col. 3823. 
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The question as to the text may be finally disposed of. 
Nowhere is there any trace of an original Hebrew other than 
that of our current editions, viz.: ‘WS bye 

The variants of Hebrew manuscripts recorded by Kennicott 
and De Rossi are as follows: In vs.¥, one manuscript omits 
the initial "8"; one manuscript omits “WX; one manuscript 
repeats “WN; one manuscript omits 7D 
rms Swesw";2 all these indubitably represent careless de- 
parture from the current text. For ‘339 of vs.14, thirteen 
Hebrew manuscripts of Kennicott and twelve more of De 
Rossi have, with the Soncino edition (1488) and apparently 
all Samaritan manuscripts, "33 by, as in vs.4; four more of 
Kennicott and ten of De Rossi were corrected to 325 from 
first hand "33 bx; one of De Rossi began to write 33 5x 
but changed to "25, while another of De Rossi actually had 
935 corrected to "33 by ; the difference is quite immaterial, 
though, to judge from vs.%, the writer’s style was not so 
uniform, rather varying for the sake of euphony, so that py) 
of our text would seem to be the original. For the final 
four manuscripts spell In vs.150, two manu- 
scripts have "Nd pox in place of pox NY; one manu- 
script inserts PX between MWD and 75; three manuscripts 
have 325, as in vs.¥, in place of "35 by ; one manuscript 
has "WW" for ; one manuscript has 
before one manuscript has instead of 
repeating ; five manuscripts omit ; two 
Samaritan manuscripts spell DS'M38; four Masoretic manu- 
scripts have, with the Samaritans, 1 before PMX x ; one 
manuscript has mow for “bw; four manuscripts (two of 
them the same as in the case of vs.) have pbx for osx. 
In vs.15), six Masoretic manuscripts have, with the Samaritans 
and the Soncino edition, pbiy> for aby, and five more have 


8 This is the only possible interpretation of Kennicott’s ‘711% 2°... "wax" 2° 
a 15.” 
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been corrected to B59>.4 Finally, five Masoretic manu- 
scripts read “Yt “15, and two more did so originally; one 
manuscript inserts the conjunction, while retaining the de- 
fective spelling, 1 “15, and three have the conjunction 
with plene spelling, “1 “175. The Samaritans spell vari- 
ously, “7 =, and “VW but all, apparently, 
have the conjunction. Of these variants, all that do not- 
consist in mere difference of spelling are unmistakable cor- 
ruptions of our received text. “IN "1, with the conjunction, 
occurs much oftener, especially in the later literature, but 
“1: "", though it occurs only twice elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, is unquestionably the more idiomatic Hebrew. 

Coming to the Alexandrian Greek version, Codex Alexan- 
drinus (A) and Codex Vaticanus (B) agree to the letter 
as regards all but the two words bracketed below, which 
are omitted by A. I have derived the readings of A and - 
B directly from the photographic reproductions of the 
manuscripts: “Kal elev 6 Oeds mpds [Adyor], 
eye 6 ovras épeis viois "Iopanr, o dv 
pe mpos dyads. o mpos 
otras epeis trois viois lopanr, 6 trav 
tépwv ipdv, Oeds "ABpadp Geos Kad Oeds 
pe mpos pov éorw dvoua aidnov cab 
[yevedv] yeveais. 

In the omission of A¢ywv A is supported by Codex Am- 
brosianus (Lagarde F)5— which with Alexandrinus is left 
unnoticed by Holmes in this connection— and, according 
to Holmes, by Codex Coislinianus (Lagarde M), the only. 
remaining uncial that contains the passage, besides the cur- 
sives, Holmes 14, 15, 18, 25, 30, 32, 52, 55, 56, 57, 59, 64, 71, 
74, 75, 76, 88, 84, 106, 107, 108, 181, 184, 185, the Complu- 
tensian, Aldine, and Grabian editions, the text of Nicephorus, 
and several daughter versions. The weight of evidence, with- 


_ Fanciful Rabbinical speculations bear express witness to the universal 
defective spelling of the word in this passage in earlier times; see b. Pesahim 
50a, Qiddushin 71a, j. Yoma 40d, and Shemoth Rabba, ad loc. 

5 See Ceriani’s edition of the manuscript, Monumenta sacra et profana, 
vol. iii. pp. 25 f. 
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out any regard to the Hebrew, obliges us to exclude Aéywv 
from the Greek text. That done, the text of A and B is 
entirely in accord with the Masoretic Hebrew. The conjunc- 
tion before eds "Ioade and the uniform rendering of "25 
and "33 5% could hardly be avoided in the Greek; while the 
dependence of on pov éorww was too obvious. 
to tolerate the repetition of that phrase. "Eye eis 6 dv is of 


course not the proper equivalent of FTV WR THR, but it is 


not a proper equivalent of any imaginable Hebrew, and is 
more likely to be based upon this somewhat cryptical, than 
upon a more transparent Hebrew; the original yielded the 
Greek translator no thought, only a verb, and he supplied the 
thought. As regards yevedv yeveais of B and yeveais of A, it 
would be sufficient for our purposes to point out that whether 
the Greek translator rendered yevedv yeveais or merely yeve- 
ais, 1 "17> must be assumed for the Hebrew-that lay before 
him. In my judgment, however, A will represent the orig- 
inal Greek, though it is apparently alone in the reading 
yeveais; for the order yeveav yeveais, which is opposed with 
tyeveais yeveav by five cursives only (H. 19, 108, 118, 53, 72, 
of which the first three are “ Lucianic” and the last “ Hexa- 
plaric”), is not a natural one, and the single Greek plural 
word occurs elsewhere for the iterated Hebrew singular: eis 
yeveds is the rendering of “17 “1% in Isaiah 84” and of 
“7 “Wt in Isaiah 614. 

Among the numerous recorded variants from the above 
Greek text, there are, in the first place, certain manifest 
errors of omission due to homeoteleuton: one manuscript 
CH. 53) skips from mpds Movoyjp in vs." to the words follow- 
ing the same phrase in vs.5; the same manuscript passes 
from @eés preceding trav wardpwy to the word 
padu; two manuscripts (H. 72, 74) pass from fois viois 
*"Iopanr of vs.“ to what follows these words in vs."; and 
one manuscript (H. 54) passes from ray wardpwy ipav of 
vs. to the words following the same expression in vs.". 

In the next place, there are a number of variants which, 
however relevant they may be to the reconstruction of the 
original form of the Alexandrian version, have no bearing 
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on the question of the underlying Hebrew. Such are the 
readings ele Sé or elwev 5¢ of a few cursives (among them 
the “Lucianic” H. 19, 108, 118) for «al elev in 44 or 45; 
the form ardcradxe, without final »; the insertion in a large 
number of cursives and three early editions of the article é 
before ’ABpadp, Oeds "Ioade, and Oeds the read- 
ing améoredre of the “ Lucianic” manuscripts H. 108 and 
118 for amdoradxe in vs.4; the reading for pod in a few 
cursives; the insertion of ré before dvoya in the Complu- 
tensian Polyglott. In the same category belong the omission 
of the initial xa¢ by five cursives in vs.“ and by two cursives 
in vs.15, and of course the erroneous yeveds for yeveais of 
H. 75, as well as the reading yeveais yevedv referred to above. 

Lastly, there are the variants which might bear on the origi- 
nal Hebrew if they represent the earliest form of the Greek 
version. Ten cursive manuscripts (H. 14, 16, 25, 82, 52, 54, 57, 
TT, 78, 180) have for Oeds of vs.% Kuptos Oeds; the reading, 
even if it were more strongly sustained than it is, would have 
to be rejected on the merits of the question: DVIOK MNT is 
utterly impossible in this connection. The same is true of 
the Complutensian’s simple Kvpios for Oeds. Six cursives 
CH. 16, 25, 52, 54, 78, 131) and the text of Nicephorus omit 
the troublesome «ad at the beginning of vs.%; the 
omission of the phrase is easily accounted for, but its intro- 
duction, on the other hand, would be quite unaccountable. 
An isolated manuscript (H. 88) goes one step farther and 
omits with «at elev the preceding é¢yé eius 6 dv, being dou’-+ 
less influenced by the wpds otras épeis x. 7. of vs.¥. 
Lagarde’s uncial M and one cursive (H. 18) omit yé in vs."*; 
one cursive (H. 106) omits 6 Movojy in 
vs.45, imitating the «a? ovras épeis of 14; another cur- 
sive (H. 75) omits mddcv, imitating vs.4¢; and another 
CH. 72) omits Mavojy of vs.%. All these almost cer- 
tainly involve only oversight on the part of the copyists of 
the individual manuscripts. concerned. The fifth century 
Codex Ambrosianus (Lagarde F) and the seventh century M 
besides ten cursives (H. 18, 55, 58, 59, 64, 72, 84, 85, 107, 
184) have 6 eds in place of 6 while ten 
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more cursives (H. 14, 16, 25, 32, 52, 54, 57, 78, 78, 1831 — in 
the main the same that insert Kupuos in vs.), and the text 
of Nicephorus have Kupios Beds. Disregarding the 
element Kvpios on the grounds alleged above, one might be 
inclined to accept this as the original order of the Greek 
version, since it more closely conforms to the Hebrew iD 

18%; but the reading of A and B and congeners is not so 
easily disposed of, nor does that reading necessarily bespeak 
a Hebrew 9 EON. It is most reasonable to suppose that 
the reading wdduw 6 Beds goes back to an early correction 
aiming at more rigid conformity to the Hebrew order. The 
variant wddwv 6 Oeds, then, will confirm the Hebrew text, 
while not invalidating the reading o Oeds rdduv as the original 
form of the Greek version. Of the remaining variants none 
need detain us. H. 106 alone has mpés avrovs for tots viois 
*Iopanr of vs.%; the Sixtine edition, supported presumably 
by a number of Holmes’s cursives, prints #yav for tuav; and 
H. 55 adds por after in imitation of vs.". 

We must hold that the Hebrew which lay before the trans- 
lator of this passage in the Alexandrian Greek version was 
the same as that of our Masoretic text. 

That being the case, we can hardly expect to encounter 
any adverse testimony in the later versions. 

Of the other Greek versions we know no more than was 
recorded already by Montfaucon.* According to the manu- 
script H. 64 (Montfaucon’s Reg. 1871), Aquila and Theo- 
dotion had in vs. éropar (for WK AN), and 
Symmachus had in avduynois pov (for Of the 
former, Montfaucon remarks, “ Videtur excidisse és ac legen- 
dum écopar bs Exopat, ero qui ero, ut consonent cum Hebraico 
THIN “WR TWAIN.” So also both Bahrat,’ “Videtur & exci- 
disse,” and Field, “ ubi pronomen excidisse videtur.” Field 
cites the rendering of Grecus Venetus, ds 
but the Jewish author of the Venetus had no need of Aquila 
and Theodction to guide him to that rendering ; — the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott, not many decades after, translated the 


6 Hexaplorum Origenis quae supersunt, Paris, 1718, vol. i. pp. 60 f. 
' Hexaplorum Origenis quae supersunt, Leipzig, 1769, Part i. p. 268. 
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ITVS “WR TK of the Targum text with ero qui ero. That 
a relative pronoun has been carelessly omitted in the trans- 
mission of the rendering of those ancient versions is, how- 
ever, probable enough. 

The Targum of Ongelos, the Samaritan Targum, and the 
Peshita for Exodus 314f- are practically literal renderings of 
our Masoretic text. In all three versions the Hebrew ‘TV18 
“WR of and of 14 are carried over with no 


-attempt at interpretation. . 


The consonantal text of Ongelos in the Complutensian 
Polyglott is as follows: WR mond 
sn 555 snort pn That of the London Polyglott 
is identical with this, save that it prints “for. Berliner’s 
reprint (1884) of the Sabbioneta edition of 1557, besides 
employing “, differs only in the reading "15 instead 
of before and The isolated variant 
for vs.“ referred to by Berliner (Part ii. p. 183), I have 
not been able to ascertain. The Targum’s habitual substitu- 
tion of ™ for O°vTOR of the Hebrew is of course of no textual 
significance. 

For the Samaritan Targum I transliterate from Peter- 
mann’s edition (Berlin, 1882): Se 

sna sot pn ‘ow The variants resulting 
from Petermann’s collations are: in vs.'4, for ; 
for Se; pw for for 325; and 
‘how for in vs.45, for WOR; OOK for 
and for omitted ; for roe 
for TOR; OMIT for and similarly in 
the two parallel phrases following ; for "TW as in vs.¥4; 
mabs5 and aby for for "57; and for 
=“. The variants, when not scribal errors, are but differ- 
ent renderings of our Hebrew text. — 
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For the Peshita I give the text of Codex Ambrosianus 
from Ceriani’s photolithographic reproduction : 4 
The texts of the London and Paris Polyglotts and the 
Uramia edition of 1852 accord with this, except that the 
Polyglotts have for and the Urimia edi- 
tion has \uj;m. and aun»! aml. Aphraates, in the Demon- 
stration that Christ is the Son of God (written in the year 
655 Sel. = 348-344 a.p.), quotes from vs. aual pot aul 

The paraphrases of Targum Jerushalmi I (Pseudo-Jona-: 
than) and Jerushalmi II (Fragment-Targum), though of 
some value for the history of exegesis, are worthless for 
purposes of textual criticism.. 

Finally I adduce the Latin of Jerome, first from the 
Complutensian Polyglott, and next from the Clementine 
edition of 1592, the official text of the Roman Church. I 
supplement the abbreviations of the Complutensian in par- 
entheses: Dirit deus ad moysen. Ego sum qui sum. Ait. Sic 
dices filits israel. Quit é(st): misit me ad vos. Dixitque 
iterum deus ad moysen. Hec dices filiisisrael. Dominus deus 
patrii(m) vestrori(m) deus abraam ¢ deus isaac ¢ deus iacod 
misit me ad vos. Hoc nomé(n) mihi est in eterni(m): g¢ hoe 
memoriale mei(m) i(n) g(e)n(er)atid(n)e g(e)n(er)atio- 
né(m). The Clementine text is as follows: Dizvit Deus ad 


8 The Homilies of Aphraates, edited from Syriac manuscripts of the fifth 
and sizth centuries in the British Museum, by W. Wright, p. a». The 
passage is lacking in Wright's index of Scriptural quotations. ; 

The Jacobite vocalization of the London and Paris Polyglotts is auol 
while the Urfmia edition points the same syllables 
with (Nestorian) Zeqffa; that is, the traditional vocalization both east and 
west is a constant a. Some manuscripts of the lexical works of Bar Ali and 
Bar Bahlul insert a helping vowel, “‘osmj’? (Payne Smith, col. 46); but 
see Duval’s edition of Bar Bablul, col. 45. In no case, however, should the 
phrase be vocalized cio as Holzinger, Ezodus, p. 7. 
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Moyeen: EGO SUM QUI SUM. Ait: Sic dices filije 
Israel: QUI EST, misit me ad vos. Dizitg. iterum Deus ad 
Moysen: Hae dices filijs Israel: Dominus Deus 4 

vestrorum, Deus Abraham, Deus Isaac, ¢ Deus Tacob misit 
me ad vos: hoc nomen mihi est in eternum, ¢ hoe memoriale 
meum in generationem g¢ generationem. The Antwerp Poly-. 
glott, except in spelling hee and eternum, conforms to the 
Complutensian. The Paris Polyglott follows the Antwerp 
in all but the last clause, where for in generatione et genera- 
tionem it has only in generationem. Walton’s Polyglott 
agrees entirely with the Clementine edition. The additional 
variants exhibited by manuscripts and editions of the Vul- 
gate recorded by Vercellone® are: in vs.14¢, Dizitque for 
Dizit; Dominus for Deus; in 14, ait omitted; in 15, tterum 
Dominus for iterum Deus. Of these only the second variant 
is exhibited by more than one or two unimportant manu- 
scripts. Codex Amiatinus has vestrum for vestrorum. Almost 
all manuscripts and printed editions, according to Vercellone, 
support the Complutensian against the Clementine in the 
reading et Deus Isaac, while a few manuscripts omit the con- 
junction before both Deus Isaae and Deus Jacob. Vercel- 
lone’s testimony regarding the variant in generationem — in 
generatione is somewhat vague, but the Complutensian reading 
in generatione et generationem would seem to be the best sup- 


ported. It is not possible, from the unsystematic summing © 


up of Vercellone’s collations, to determine exactly the read- 
ings of certain manuscripts throughout the two verses. But 
there can be little doubt that the text of the Complutensian 
for Exodus 3¥¢- is in all respects the best supported tradition 
of the Latin of Jerome. 

Before considering the relation of Jerome’s version to the 
Hebrew expressions and we should 
notice the freedom with which, here as elsewhere, while 
tolerably true to his original, he varies the Latin for stylistic 
reasons in cases where he must of necessity have had the 
same Hebrew. is rendered dizit in vs.14¢, ait in 14, 
and dizitque in 15; "SKM 1D is rendered sic dices in ™, and 
Variae lectiones vulgatae Latinae Bibliorum editions, Rome, 1860-1964. 
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haec dices in ®; "OW i is hoe nomen mihi est, but "31 ™M is 
hoe memoriale meum. Under the circumstances we are not 
warranted in assuming that he had “7x! against the 
Masoretic or 325 in vs.15 against the 
Masoretic Sx"w" 35 5%. And whatever be the authentic 
Hieronymic text of the last clause of vs.4, we need not look 
beyond the "" “75 of our Masoretic text for the underlying 
Hebrew. I suspect, however, that the best Vulgate reading 
transmitted to us, in generatione et generationem, has resulted 
from original INGENERATIONEMGENERATIONEM = 

Turning to the renderings Ego sum qui sum and Qui est 
misit me ad vos, we must notice, in the first place, that they are 
not original with Jerome. It is a mere coincidence of gram- 
matical parts of speech that Hgo swm qui sum appears to be 
nearer to the Hebrew 1% “WW WR than does the Greek 
6 oY; as matter of fact it is farther from the 
Hebrew. Both of the Vulgate clauses were adopted by 
Jerome from the Old Latin usage, based, of course, upon the 
Greek text alone. 

The following sources for the reconstruction of the “Old 
Latin” of Exodus 3% were enumerated by Sabatier. I cite 
the quotations of the Fathers, and for convenience of refer- 
ence give the volume (Roman numerals) and column (Arabic 
numerals) of Migne’s Patrologia Latina where each quota- 
tion may be found: Kyo sum qui sum, Novatian, De trinitate 
Gii. 920); Ego sum qui sum and further on Ego sum qui sum 
semper, Phoebadius Aginnensis, Contra Arianos (xx. 24); 
Ego swm qui sum. ... Haee dices filiie Israel, Misit me ad vos 
tg qué est, Hilary of Poitiers, De trinitate i. 5 (x. 28); Ego 
sum qui sum, id. i. 6 (x. 28); Ego sum qui sum. ... Sic 
dices filiis Israel, Misit me ad vos is qui est, id. iv. 8 (x. 102); 
Dizit autem Dominus ad Moysen, Ego sum qui sum. Et dizit, 
Sic dices filtis Israel, Qui est misit me ad vos, id. v. 22 (x. 144); 
Misit me ad vos is qui est, id. xii. 24 (x. 447); Dixit Dominus, 

10 Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae seu vetus Italica, et cae- 


terae quaecunque in codicibus mss. et antiquorum libris reperiri potuerunt, 
Paris, 1751. 
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Ego sum qui sum. Dices, Qui est misit me, Ambrose, Epistola 
viii (xvi. 953); Hgo sum qui sum, id. Enarratio in Psalmum 
zrrvi (xiv. 1054); Hgo sum quisum.... Misit me qui est, 
Augustine, Tractatus it in Joannis evangelium (xxxv. 1389); 
Ego sum qui sum. Haee dices filiis Israel, Qui est misit me 
ad vos, id. Sermo vi (xxxviii. 61); Dices itaque filiis Israel, 
Qui est misit me ad vos, id. Sermo vit (xxxviii. 63); Ego 
sum qui sum. Et dices filiis Israel, Qui est misit me ad vos, 
Ferrandus, Epistola ad Reginum (ixvii. 944). Sabatier men- 
tions further, Et dizit Dominus ad Moysen, Dic filiis Israel, 
Hilary, In Psalmum exviii (ix. 615); and Vade, die filiie 
Israel, Qui est misit me, Jerome, Commentarit in Isaiam pro- 
phetam, cap. lii (xxiv. 518); but the former is beside our 
point, and as regards quotations by Jerome, it would perhaps 
be chronologically more pertinent to cite Qui est me misit, 
Epistola xv (xxii. 85). To the above citations should be 
added the text of the sixth century Lyons manuscript pub- 
lished by Robert,” Ht dizit Deus ad Moysen, Ego sum quit 
sum. Et dizit, Sie dicis[so] filiis Istrahel, Qui est mistt me 
ad vos; and the passage in the metrical Heptateuch of Cypri- 
anus the Gallic poet, who wrote in the early part of the fifth 
century and everywhere employs a pre-Hieronymic version,” | 
Salvator talia iungit : 
Ile ego sum qui sum, sic dices, et super astra 
Qui viget, estque deus vestrorum a stirpe parentum. 
(Exodus, lines 167 ff.) 


It may be questioned whether certain of the Fathers cited 
were not acquainted with and employing the Vulgate ver- 
sion, and some of the citations may owe their present form 
to corruption of the patristic text in the direction of the 
Vulgate. Still, a fair proportion of them will certainly 
preserve pre-Hieronymic readings. So that we may reason- 
ably assume that the common Old Latin text of our verse 


11 Version latine du Pentateuque antérieure 2 Saint Jérome, Paris, 1881, 
pp. 53f., 168. 

12 See the discussion of Peiper, Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latino- 
rum, vol. xxiii. pp, xxv f. 
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ran as follows: Dixit (or Et dizit) deus ad Moysen, Ego sum 
qui sum. Hi dizit, Sie (or haec) dices filtis Israel, Qué est 
misit me ad vos.% This Latin is easily derived from the 
Greek. Qui est is ordinary Latin for o ov, and while Ego 
sum qui sum is perhaps more naturally interpreted It is I 
that am than I am he that ts, the same is true of the Greek, 
as Greek, with the personal pronoun expressed.¥ 

Ego sum qui sum and Qui est misit me ad vos being derived 
from the Old Latin and historically based upon the Greek, | 
the question we have to face is not whether they could or 
could not by any possibility be derived from the Hebrew, 
but merely whether they could in case of need be reconciled 
with the Hebrew. For generations these striking texts had 
been made the basis of theological speculation and demon- 
stration. Had Jerome desired to depart from the common 
Greek and Latin wording of the passage (which of course 
was not the case), he lacked the independent Hebrew 
scholarship which would enable him to do so without a 
well-defined Jewish tradition to occasion and justify the 
departure. But Jewish tradition, so far as concerned the 


18 There is no more reason for Sabatier’s taking into his reconstructed 
* text of vs. Dominus of Hilary, De trinitate, v. 22, than there would be 
for inserting Dominus ad Moysen in vs.', after that author on Psalm 118. 

14 Compare Tertullian’s rendering of Apoc. 1®, Adversus Prazeam, cap. 
xvii (Migne, ii. 199). 

15 Of course, J am he that is is the unmistakable intent of the Greek in 
this passage ; that is, 6 a» is the logical predicate, not the subject. A less 
ambiguous reproduction of the sense of the Greek would have been Kyo 
sum is qui est. So the Hexaplaric Syriac has wnoduly on wd 13] and 

om; see Ceriani, Pentateucht Syro-Hexaplaris 
quae supersunt, pp. 187 f.; Lagarde-Rahlfs, Veteris Testamenti Graeci in 
sermonem Syriacum versi fragmenta, p. 52; and compare the quotation 
in the scholion of Jacob of Edessa published by Nestle, ZDMG, vol. xxxii. 
p. 490. Similarly, the Ethiopic: dnd wé°éti zdhdld (I am he that is) and 
2GhGl6 fandwani (he that is has sent me); see Dillmann’s Octateuchus 
Aethiopicus, p. 100. 

A third interpretation of Zgo sum qui sum, as I am that Iam, in which 
sum is a copula and nothing more, is quite outside of the intent of the Latin, 
as it is impossible in the case of the Greek. Qui est of is a sufficient 
demonstration of the fact. Our familiar English J am that I am represents 
the Latin no more properly than it does the Greek or the Hebrew, and 
it is high time the expression disappeared from scientific usage, 
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construction and literal interpretation of the text, and not 
merely 2 more or less free speculation as to its basis and 
import,” was able to dodge the issue by rehearsing the 
expressions as the longer and shorter forms respectively 
of a divine proper name. nd in fact there can be little 
doubt that had Jerome not found the Greek and Latin 
before him, he would, in spite of Aquila and Theodotion, 
have transferred the Hebrew vocables bodily into his own 
version, as did Targum Ongelos and the Peshita.” Jerome 


So the Babylonian Gemara, Berachoth 9b: WR —The 
holy One, blessed be he, said unto Moses, Go and say unto Israel, I have 
been (‘s1""1) with you in this bondage: I will be (‘T7%&) with you in the 
(fature) bondage of the kingdoms (MY'D5B). And he (Moses) spake before 
him, Lord of the world, sufficient unto the hour is the evil thereof! The 
holy One, blessed be he, said unto him, Go and say unto them “f>w "TR 

Mamal said, The holy One, blessed be he, said unto Moses, Thou seekest 
to know my name: according to my acts am I designated ; sometimes I am 
called "ww 5x, at other times MINDY, at others O°75x, at others MT. When 
I judge mankind, my name is 575% ; when I make war upon the wicked, 
my name is MS¥; when I bear with the sins of men, my name is "w 5x; 
and when I shew mercy upon the world, my name is 77 ; for 77 is but the 
symbol of mercy, as it is written [3m Sx (Exodus 34%). So 
that my name is "* “WK MK because of my acts. Rabbi Yishaq says, 
The holy One, blessed be he, said unto Moses, Say unto them, What I was 
in the past, that I am at present and will be in the future (38) "MW "MR 
xn KIN); therefore occurs three times (in this 
passage). And further: ‘TK WK TX. — Rabbi Jacob b. Rabbi Abina, on 
the authority of Rabbi Hfina of Sepphoris, said, The holy One, blessed be 
he, said unto Moses, Say unto them, I will be (7%) with them in this 
bondage, and in the bondage to which they go (T2517 J") I will be with 
them. He (Moses) spake before him, And am I to relate this to them ?— . 
Sufficient unto the hour is the evil thereof! He said unto him, Nay, thus 
(only) shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 835% “Mw TTT; unto 
thee I make (the future) known, not unto them.” 

A radically different elaboration is that contained in the Targums Jeru- 
shalmi I and II, which connects 7% with the act of bringing into existence, 
or creation. 

@ Among the ten Hebrew names of the Deity which Jerome enumerates 
in one of his letters to Marcella (Migne, xxii. 429) is ESER IEIE. The 
citation is from memory, and knowing his Latin text better than his 
Hebfew, he obtains the latter by what he assumes to be a re-translation of 
the former. He proceeds to explain that the name is the Qui est of Exodus 
8%, but evidently forgot that the Hebrew had no “W% at this point. Of 
course the citation is worthless as a witness to the Hebrew text of his day 
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is therefore not engaged in a free translation of Hebrew 
prose at this point, but imagines he is perpetuating the 
Greek exposition of the (so to speak, etymological) signi- 
ficance of the proper names THR “WR TWIN and AK. 
That the former of these offered no obstacle, prima facie, 
to the perpetuation of the formula Hyo sum qui sum is self- 
evident: the Imperfect of a Hebrew verb occurred often 
enough with present signification. ‘T18 would, of course, 
not be the same person as Quit est; but an interpretation, if 
it is to be one, must make sense, and Hygo sum misit me is 
so palpably close to nonsensé that the alteration of the 
Old Latin in that direction, on a mere point of the pre- 
cise grammatical form of a proper name, was not to be 
thought of.18 

Like the Greek, Jewish Aramaic, Samaritan, and Syriac 
versions made directly from the Hebrew, the Latin Vulgate 
offers no occasion for questioning that the Masoretic text of 


(ESER IEIE=F% "WK, 3d person), but it does show clearly that his 
Jewish teachers, like the translators of the Targum, treated both expressions 
as names of the Deity. 

As a genuine divine name, distinguished from mere circumlocutory epi- 
thets, and yet in no way related to the tetragrammaton, TX WRX TT 
appears in the Jerusalem Gemara, Megilla 71d, and in the Babylonian 
Gemara, Shebu'oth 35a. For its potency as a divine name, the phrase (or 
some corruption of it) was also employed in incantations, especially in later 
times, and that even among the Mohammedan Arabs; cf. Goldziher, ZDMG, 
vol. xlviii. pp. 359 f. Already in 6. Baba Bathra 73 a, there is a sailors’ 
yarn about a perilous wave being laid low by means of missiles on which was 

18 Tam hath sent me unto you is a specialty of our own language, and a 
favorite one. Watson, in his translation of Hilary’s De trinitate (Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, vol. ix.), renders the Latin Misit 
me ad vos is qui est of iv. 8 with I am hath sent me unto you, after the King 
James version. Similarly, in Fremantle’s edition of Jerome’s letters (ib. 
vol. vi.), Qui est me misit of Letter xv (Migne, xxii. 35) is rendered I am 
hath sent me. Contrast the Wycliffite versions of Exodus 31, 

A proceeding somewhat analogous to Jerome's is that of Parisot, who, in 
the Latin translation of Aphraates’s quotation above-mentioned (Patrologia 
Syriaca, Part i. vol. i. col. 791), makes the author adopt the formula of the 
Vulgate, Ego sum qui sum, whereas Aphraates quotes the Hebrew vocables 


of the Peshita version as he would a proper name, with no interpretation 
whatever. 
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Exodus 814f. goes back beyond the middle of the third cen- 
tury B.c. (the commonly accepted date of the Alexandrian 
translation of the Pentateuch into Greek) to some point 
prior to the final breach (whenever it may have occurred) 
between the Samaritan and Jerusalem communities.” 

Our next step is to determine the meaning of the language 
of the text. This task is not a theological one, nor yet an 
historical one, but purely linguistic. As Hebrew, the phrase 
THIN TW TIN (and the same is true of the following TR 
in can have only one, definite meaning, 
or one of several just as definite meanings. The context may 
be needed to determine which particular one of several mean- 
ings offered by the language we are to adopt, but the meanings 
from which the selection is made must be yielded by the lan- 
guage itself. And while a word may be used in pregnant 
fashion with allusion to a known circle of ideas, such conno- 
tation must be substantiated by more than assertion, and can- 
not in any case be intelligently discussed until the primary 
denotation has been grasped. Needless to say that the con- 
tribution of this or that interpretation to the requirements of 
a given theory of the development of the religion of Israel, can 
have no bearing upon the question. Even the renderings of 
the ancient versions and the exegesis based upon them, are in 
this case beside the mark: ‘11% is a common Hebrew word, 
and the construction ‘TN WR iT is, as we shall see, a 

1 According to Josephus, about 333 n.c. ‘*Ueber die Entstehung des 
samaritanischen Schismas giebt es nur einen Bericht, den bei Jos. ant. XI. 
72 82-4, und der ist falsch ** (Hilscher, Paldstina in der persischen und hel- 
lenistischen Zeit, p. 87). That it is our only account is quite true. Nehemiah 
19% does not profess to relate to such an episode, and cannot relate to it, if 
only for the circumstance that the cleavage was not consummated till after 
the Pentateuch had been both compiled and domesticated. But it does not 
follow that the statement of Josephus is therefore in its entirety fictitious. 
How the fact that the schism synchronized with Alexander’s conquest could 
be derived from a ‘false exegesis’? of Nehemiah 13%, is not apparent. 
Josephus’s statement on that point may or may not rest on good tradition ; 
that it does not, is not demonstrated by his erroneous application of the 
Nehemiah passage. For the rest, Hélscher’s own determination of the date 
of the schism, by means of the indirect evidence of the combined prophecies. 


of Isaiah 56-66, as soon after the punitive expedition of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
does not materially conflict with that furnished by Josephus. 
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not unparalleled Hebrew construction. The versions have 
rendered us their only possible service: they have borne 
their testimony to the integrity of the Hebrew text from 
the third century B.c. to the present time. 

The clauses just mentioned, THR WR TR and TTR 
nox “now, are the only parts of the text that present any 
difficulty and about the interpretation of which there is dis- 
pute. The second of these clauses can be dismissed with a 
few words. Whatever may be the literal meaning of the 
word i "&, in this sentence it is in the nominative case, 
subject of the verb which follows it, and therefore a sub- 
stantive. Since, moreover, the word is in itself a verb in 
the first person singular of the Imperfect tense, as a sub- 
stantive it cannot be an appellative, but must be a proper 
name. And while a proper name may have a transparent 
etymology, it is not permissible to drag its etymology into 
the structure of the sentence in which it occurs. We neither 
interpret nor render "3 5x 73 ~ of 1 Samuel 12%, And 
gave went to his house. The question as to the origin of 
the name and the reason for its bestowal may be legiti- 
mately raised, but not in the act of rendering a sentence 
in which it is already employed as such. So that the 
only permissible interpretation and rendering of the He- 
brew sentence DDR “MSW is hath sent me 
unto you. 

The case is different with regard to TR WW WR. This 
expression necessarily constitutes a complete sentence, for it 
is all that follows the formula Sx As 
one single proper name, ’Hhyéh-ashér-’éhyéh, it could con- 
stitute only one-of two elements in the reply; another ele- 
ment, either a verb or a noun, would be required. We should 
have something like "Hhyéh-ashér-éhyeh hath sent thee, or 
*"Ehyéh-ashér-éhyéh is my name, or I am *Bhyéh-ashér- 
*éhyéh. As surely, then, as we must refrain from translat- 
ing the word *T% in vs.“ must we face the problem of the 
interpretation of the sentence TVR “WR AVM in ™. Nor 
can the first element of the expression be constituted a 
proper name, while the remaining ‘TY “WR is treated as a 
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separate, subordinate clause explanatory of the name.” To 
say nothing of the intrinsic absurdity of explaining a word 
that needs no explanation by repeating that same word, or 
of the unnatural construction of "Wx involved, the identical 
remarks apply to the simple ‘T7#® that have been passed 
upon FT “WR TM considered as a proper name: MYM 
alone cannot constitute the sentence demanded by the intro- 
ductory formula WS be 


What, then, is the meaning of the Hebrew sentence TV 
“WR? 


The facts with regard to the literal rendering of this 
clause as Hebrew, no matter where or in what connection 
it might be found, were accurately set forth by Robertson 
Smith.21 Nevertheless, recent commentators on the book of 
Exodus, and others who touch upon the subject, continue to 
tread, or to linger about, the path of error. A restatement 
of the case is therefore not uncalled for. 


So, after Ibn Ezra, Wellhausen, Composition des Hexateuchs*, p. 72, 
note 2, ‘* Bin — sintemal ich bin’’; and after Wellhausen, Baentsch. Pal- 
pably absurd, however, the construction only becomes with the interpre- 
tation adopted by Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion‘, p. 61: 
‘¢ Ehjd, das heisst ich bin,’’ is what the author of Exodus 3'* made God cause 
Moses to teach the Hebrew-speaking people. 

21 See Prophets of Israel?, pp. 386 ff. They were summed up, some 
260 years before Robertson Smith, in the brief statement of Henry Ains- 
worth, ‘‘The Hebrew, Ehjeh asher ehjeh, properly signifieth, I will be that 
I will be,” — Annotations upon the second booke of Moses, called Exodus, 
Reprint of 1689, p. 10 (first printed in 1617). Not so accurate, though 
possibly only because not so vague, are Luther and the Grecus Venetus. 

Unfortunately, Robertson Smith acquiesced in the attribution of the | 
expressions in question, together with the remainder of the section, to the 
original E source, and so was forced to twist his rendering into the require-- 
ments of the context, with the result that the substance of our passage is 
thus set forth: ‘‘The sense is . . . that what He will be to His people He 
will be, will approve Himself to be, without fail. The vagueness is inevitable, 
for no words can sum up all that Jehovah will be to His people ; it is enough 
for them to know that He will be it (comp. Isa. Ixiv. 3; Lam. iii. 23).” The 
unreality of this result is its sufficient condemnation. 

Smith's conclusions had been previously published at greater length in an 
article ‘‘On the Name Jehovah (Jahve) and the Doctrine of Exodus III. 14,”” 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review for January, 1876, pp. 153 ff., at 
the close of which he connects "7% of Hosea 1° with this passage. His 
views were restated immediately thereafter by Nestle, Die israclitiochen 
Kigennamen, 1876, pp. 91 ff. 
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The Hebrew verb /1 does not mean to have being. The 
Greek rendering of ‘1%, o oy, introduces a concept as 
foreign to the Hebrew mind as it is to the Hebrew verb. 
The Hebrews, as such, never attained to the conception of a 
Universe (as distinguished from a World), or of Infinity, or 
of one First-cause, or of an underlying Substance or Reality ; 
nor yet to that of the abstractest of them all, absolute and 
pure Being. Furthermore, the Hebrew verb ‘1 does not 
mean to ezist, except within certain limitations and in the 
French sense of the term. i is to come into existence, to 
happen, to occur ; to become, to take on (an attribute), to enter 
upon (a state), to constitute (somewhat). Secondarily, since 
had become =was, and will become=will be, and having become 
= being (Gerund), ‘Tt comes to be employed for fo be in the 
sense of the copula, and even in the sense of actuality, but 
only with reference to past or future time or in speaking of 


-the copulative relation or the predication itself ; and it is so 


employed for the very reason that the Hebrew language 
ordinarily employs no verb at all to express the idea of 
being, and so cannot explicitly throw its thought into past 
or future time, or advert to the thought itself, without re- 
course to the verb become. Accordingly the Hebrew equiva- 
lent of I ezist, if the occasion for such a declaration could 
be conceived of by the Hebrew mind, would be not ‘Tym, 
but "1" (Perfect), I have come into existence and 80 am here. 
On the other hand, I am (something) as distinguished from 
I exist, would not make use of the verb iM at all. J am 
can only be expressed by means of a nominal sentence. The 
Hebrew for I am (80 and 80) is "38 followed by the predicate 
noun (or adverb). Thus the Hebrew for I am that I am is 
not TIN “WR TM, nor does it differ from that clause only | 
in the matter of the tense of the verb. A nominal instead 
of a verbal sentence is required. The Hebrew for I am that 
I am is WR "MR, just as am he is The Im- 
perfect ‘T1% can only mean I am in the act of becoming, or I 
will become, or I will be, — which, in the looseness of Hebrew 


2 In order not to confuse the issue by distinctions of Mode foreign to the 


Hebrew, I adhere to the form of the English Future employed by Robertson 
Smith. 
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thinking, amount to pretty much the same thing. In no 
case can it be rendered Jam. And while the thought J will 
exist (abide, in the future) would be theoretically possible in 
the latest stage of Old Testament writing, it is impossible 
in this connection, with the predicate TR “WR immediately 
following it. 17% in this sentence can only mean I will be 
or become (something); for of course I will be or become 
(somebody) is not a sensible alternative. Not merely the 
most natural, then, but the necessary construction of: ‘TVR 
iTV “WR is I will be what Iwill be. So much for the literal 
meaning of the Hebrew clause. 

We have still the question as to the idiomatic or logical 
value of this tautological expression. And only at this 
point is it pertinent to consider the testimony of the paral- 
lels from the Old Testament, Neo-Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, 
and Arabic which are cited by Lagarde,® Robertson Smith,™ 
and Griinbaum.* In doing so, the reader should bear in mind 
that no number of parallels from other languages can affect 
the meaning of the Hebrew verb as determined above. Our 
own detailed enumeration of the parallels may be safely and 
advantageously limited to those of the Old Testament; there 
are enough of them to determine the point at issue, and we 
shall thereby escape the influence of any turns of thought 
which may be peculiar to later times and other languages. 
The Old Testament parallels adduced by the writers men- 
tioned are: Gen. 43% Ex. 4% 16% 33” Deut. 9* 1 Sam. 1™ 
238 2 Sam. 15” Ez. 12% Zech. 10° and Esther 4%, to which 
may be added 2 Kings 8!. Of these, 1 Sam. 1%, “i33 “i931, . 
has nothing in common with the construction we are discuss- 
ing. Neither has Zech. 10° 155 %65 15), if the current in- 
terpretation, They shall be as many as they formerly were, is 
the proper one. Deut. O17 Me 

mei, And I prostrated myself 
before Jahweh the forty days and forty nights that I did, is 
not exactly to the point, since there is nothing indefinite 
% Praltertum jurta Hebraeos Hieronymt, pp. 156 ff. 
% Prophets of Israel, p. 887. 
% ZDMG, vol. xxxix, pp. 664 f. 
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about the complement of the verb.* The rest of the pas- 
sages it will be convenient to cite in the following order: 


a) Passages with the Perfect in the relative clause: Gen. 434 
snow IMI, And as for me, howsoever I must be 
bereaved, I shall be; Esther 4% ISR WRI), And 
howsoever I must perish, I shall. 6) With the participle: 
2 Sam. 15 on Mi, (Thou cam’st but 
yesterday, and shall I start thee traveling with us to-day,) with 
myself going where I am? c) With the Imperfect in the 
relative clause: Ex. 4% Mown TS ¥) Mow, Send by whatever 
hand thou choosest;* Ex. 16% "WR MR 
wa wan, Bake whatever ye choose, and boil whatever ye 
I will be gracious unto whomsoever I choose, and I will have 
mercy upon whomsoever I choose ; 1 Sam. 23% “WR 2m 
5M, And they went roving wherever they chose; 2 Kings 8! 
UN WRI “NN, And live temporarily wherever thou choosest ; 
Ez. 12% "37 WR will speak whatever 
word I choose. From the data of the Old Testament it is 
evident that this indefinite tautological construction was 
employed by the Hebrews, in reference to an ensuing event, 
a) with the verb in the Perfect, to indicate the subject’s 
subjection to a necessary though unknown fate, and 5) with 
the verb in the Imperfect, to indicate the subject’s absolute 
control of his own action: the idiomatic value of “Wx “Nt 
‘svi, when spoken of future time, is I shall be whatever I 
must; the idiomatic value of 7X WR TR, which can be © 
spoken only of future time, is I will be whatever I choose. 

The language of Exodus 3!*-15 must accordingly be rendered 
as follows: 144 And God said unto Moses, I will be whatever 
I choose. 1% And he said, Thus shalt thou say to the children 
of Israel: ’Ehyéh [717% = “I will be] hath sent me unto 
you. 5 And God said further unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say 

% Cf. Deut. 2015; Steuernagel, HK, p. 34, seems not to perceive the dif- 
ference between BY S'VS"K and MK. 

That is, by me, if thou wilt; not “durch irgend einen anderen,” as 
Kautzsch, § 155 »., and Baentsch. That the correct interpretation is hard to 


reconcile with the anger of Jahweh in verse '* indicates only that the two 
verses are not from the same hand. 
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unto the children of Israel: ‘IT, the God of your fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath sent me unto you. — This is my name forever, and this 
my designation for generation after generation. 

Now it will be immediately objected that this rendering 
of verse ¥ yields no satisfactory sense, and is clearly out of 
harmony with the context. J will be whatever I choose not 
merely fails of constituting an adequate answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by Moses; it constitutes an entire change 
of subject, and actually assumes a question of a wholly dif- 
ferent tenor. It is not the name, but the future of the Deity 
that is here the subject of speech. And though the latter 
subject is here mentioned for the first time, it is done with 
@ tone of resentment and rebuke that implies inquisitive 


prying into that same subject on the part of somebody or 


other. “WK has in mind the query, M8, 
What will you be? Yet this query nowhere occurs, and the 
only occasion for asking it which appears in the whole course 
of the narrative is that furnished by the enigmatical, because 
unprecedented and catalectic, name ‘TY, bestowed upon the 
Deity in 14>, We have here, then, the remarkable phenomenon 
of a supposed questioner being rebuked for impertinence 
and inquisitiveness before even the occasion for his question 
has been encountered. There is only one solution to this 
problem: “We of cannot have been written 
before ‘TV of 14; and since it does not follow that word 
in space, it must nevertheless have followed it in time; that 
is, 4¢ Is AN INTERPOLATION. It is a Midrashic gloss on 1. 

That 14¢ is interpolated can be shown quite independently 


-of the above considerations. Verse 15 asks a question. Not 


14a but 14 answers the question, and that not only in sub- 
stance, but — what is more to the point—in form. 1 by 
its very language forces 14¢ out of the text. The question 
of 13 is DTK NOK MD What shall I say unto them? Not 4a 
but 14 it is that begins with the appropriate correlative 

Nor should it be imagined that the introductory "S8" of 
1 is not weighty enough to introduce the reply of God to 
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Moses, and that something like the phrase “ And God said 
unto Moses” of 14¢ is required. On the contrary, an im- 
mediate response by the other party to a dialogue is, if any- 
thing, more properly introduced by the simple "8" than 
by a more extended formula; cf. in particular, E in vss.* 6 12 
of this chapter and in Gen. 221-2.7.11.12; and of passages 
which Steuernagel assigns to E*, Ex. 82% Num. 2250 2313, 

That vss.14 and 15 are swollen has already been perceived. 
Others have objected to the recurrence of the introductory 
“ax”! thrice in connection with an uninterrupted utterance 
of Jahweh. The common remedy has been to exclude vs.15 
from the original text. It has been argued that the word 
which accompanies the introductory in vs.15, be- 
trays the interpolation. To my mind, the word ND, if it 
does anything, authenticates vs.5. That verse contains an 
amplifying continuation of the statement. made in 14, and 
by means of the particle ‘ND it announces that it does so. 
‘IY “WON does not mean And he said again, but And he said 
Surther, that is, He went on to say. Together with the fol- 
lowing 5x it affords the necessary indication 
that the same person continues to speak who has just 
spoken; a mere “2% would have alternating reference. 
Nor is there any way by which the introduction of vs.15 
into our text can be explained, except to assume that it was 
part of the E document. Most scholars who exclude that 
verse assign it to Rje; one assigns it to Rd; and one to Rp. 
But a mere glance at vs.16 shows that 15 cannot be the con- 
tribution of a redactor. Practically all of 15 is contained in 16, 
which latter belongs to J. Now, no redactor who had before 
him vs.16 would of his own motion duplicate it with the verse. 
immediately prefixed.. The only way in which the presence 
of these two successive verses in this passage can be explained 
is by assuming that one of them came from one primary source, 
and the other from another primary source. Verse 15 cannot 
be from either Rje, Rd, or Rp, or from a later diaskeuast, but 
must have come in from the E document.* 


% Wildeboer (Die Litteratur des alten Testaments, p. 188) suggested that 
vs.45 can hardly belong to the E source, because it implies that the name 
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But if vs.15 was in the E document, we have confirmation 
of the interpolation of 444 in the particle ‘Ni. Perhaps we 
ought not to go so far as to say that “ND could not possibly 
accompany the third of three occurrences of “" and not 
the second, but such a style would certainly be most remark- 
able. That is, if 4¢ were authentic, we should certainly 
have Ni) with the "8" of 14. Furthermore, as suggested 
above, simple “YOX" has alternating reference; so that 14 
must have been immediately preceded by an utterance of 
Moses, in the original source. We may confidently main- 
tain that the introductory phraseology of 14 and % is 
sufficient of itself to require the exclusion of 14¢ from the 
text of E. 

Before proceeding further, we may summarily dispose of 
the one remaining hypothesis regarding the conflation of 
vss.14-15, namely, that the entire vs.14, > as well as 4, is inter- 
polated or redactional. The fatal objection to this hypoth- 
esis is that it creates vastly more difficulty than it removes. 
Upon that assumption, no part of the verse has any mean- 
ing whatever, and no possible ground for its insertion can 
be imagined. 

Accordingly — disregarding for the moment the question 


Jahweh was known to the Fathers, whereas P, who derived his notion from 
E, expressly makes the name to be revealed for the first time to Moses, the 
Fathers having known the Deity only by the name of Zi Shaddai. But both 
the name EZ! Shaddai and the notion of the name Jahweh being here revealed 
for the first time (or indeed “‘ revealed’ at all) are peculiar to P. E furnished 
only the suggestion for the theory and practice of P. They occupy wholly 
different platforms. To P, it is the Deity revealing the most important of 
his attributes, his most holy name, to the favored of mankind ; to E, it is 
the ancestral and national divinity —O15R, “deity” par excellence—ap- 
pearing to Moses on a particular occasion and, upon request, making known 
his identity by means of his proper name. Even P could not get along with 
merely the appellative Zlohim for the whole period before the final revelation. 
And it is doubtful if even P would have understood what Carpenter means by — 
‘the revelation of Elohim being followed by that of Yahweh"? (Composition 
of the Hexateuch, p. 203). What then, to the mind of E, was the name by 
which the god of Moses’ fathers, spoken of in vs.*, was alluded to in case of 
necessity, —by way of contrast to gods’? of Josh. 24%, for 
example? Or did he have no name? 
2 Carpenter and Harford assign it to Rie. 
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of the authenticity of the name TVR in 14 — the text of E 
ran as follows: 


«33 And Moses said unto God, Behold I come unto the children 
of Israel and say unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent 
me unto you. Then will they say unto me, What is his name? 
What shall I say unto them? ™ And he said, Thus shalt thou 
say to the children of Israel: M78 hath sent me unto you. 
% And God said further unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel: “WT, the God of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent me 
unto you.” Ete. 


It is with this determination of the text that we must con- 
sider the question of the authenticity of the reading TVR 
in 14, We have seen that this reading is older than 44 and 
occasioned the latter’s interpolation. How old is the read- 
ing? Does it go back to E? With 144 out of the way, there 
can be no manner of doubt that ‘V8 of 14 represents the 


corruption of an original ‘i. The name of Israel’s God 


was not VIR, but MT. The name which from this point 
on appears from time to time in the E document is not ‘Ty&, 
but “VT. The name which still stands in vs.15, the author’s 
own amplification of the statement of 14, is 1. Further- 
more, it is universally admitted that the E document, with 
its introduction of the proper name of the God of Israel at 
this point in the history, furnished the model for the proce- 
dure, and gave occasion for the theory, of the later priestly 
writer, who introduced the name 1 in a special revela- 
tion to Moses in the passage preserved at Ex. 62, and who 


from that point on employed the name with greater uni- 


formity than does the E document. The name which was 
disclosed to Moses at this point in the E narrative, as the 
writer of P understood it, was not iT, but MT. Nor 
does P know anything of the disclosure of some explanation 
or origin of the name, besides the name itself. Of these 


® So already Holzinger (Exodus, in KHC, p.14), but on radically dif- 


ferent and entirely erroneous grounds. Cf. also Wellhausen, Composition 
des Hexateuchs?, p. 72, note 2. 
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facts there can be no doubt whatever. So that the E docu- 
ment (or, if we prefer, the E passage in the JE document), 
as P had it, read at this point the name VT and no other. 
iT has, therefore, been substituted for an original VT in 
the text of 14, and the substitution took place after P,—or 
at any rate, in a manuscript which did not influence the text 
P used. Certainly the reading 1%, if it existed anywhere, 
was not at all current in P’s day; for it is not one which 
could long remain unnoticed, — witness the interpolation of 
14a, When, moreover, we consider that our E (or JE) comes 
. to us from the same priestly circles in which P arose, the 
conclusion that ‘7% was not introduced into the text of E 
until after P was written, becomes all but necessary. On 
the whole, I think it will not be disputed that we are justi- 
’ fied in maintaining that, on the evidence of P, the reading 
‘TVR for VT in the passage which now constitutes Ex. 314 
was not in existence about the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. 

On the other hand, our study of the history of the text 
has shown that, on the evidence of all the versions and the 
Samaritan tradition, the reading ‘T% was prevalent some 
considerable time before the middle of the third century B.c. 
And even disregarding the Samaritan tradition entirely, on 
account of the uncertainty which attaches to the chrono- 
logical value of its testimony, the mere fact that Alexandrian 
Greek and Masoretic Hebrew of Ex. 314 derive from a com- 
mon ancestor, requires us to push the date of the present 
reading in 14 appreciably to the rear of the middle of the 
third century B.c. So that the terminus ante quem may in 
any event be safely set down as about the end of the fourth 
century. Some time between 500 and 300 B.c., then, ‘TV 
was substituted for ‘VT in the text of Ex. 34%. A more 
precise determination of the date of this substitution cannot 
be reached without concerning ourselves with the question 
of the reason for it. 

That there was a reason for it, and that the alteration of 
the text was the result of design and not the result of acci- 
dent, cannot be doubted. For assuming — what seems quite 
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impossible — that a scribe did actually slip into reading or 
writing ‘T8 for the name of the national God in copying 
@ manuscript, the slip could not fail of unceremonious cor- 
rection upon the very first reading of his copy, since the 
strangeness of the text must have compelled attention, and 
any scruples about correcting so palpable a blunder could 
have been summarily removed by a glance at another manu- 
script. In fact, so great must have been the temptation to 
correct the reading *T1%, that we may question whether, in 
spite of the deliberate intent which marked its introduction, 
it would have survived, had it not been hedged about by the 
interpolated FT1% “WR TR which followed hard upon its 
heels, not improbably with that very danger in view.™ 

The motive for the alteration of the name MT to MR 
in Exodus 314 is not far to seek. It can have been only 
one: to prevent the utterance of the ineffable name. 

The increasing. awe with which, under the influence of 
the Priest Code and the accomplished centralization of the 
cultus, all things came to be regarded that pertained to the 
person of the holy God, resulted, toward the end of the period 
whose bounds we have determined (500-800 B.c.), in the 
entire abandonment of the public use of his most holy Name 


81 A somewhat similar, though inverted, case of one corruption of the text 
following upon another from much the same motive as here, is that which 
continues to perplex critics in 1 Sam. 3!*. There the original reading was 
that which I append (in the larger type) : 


pow mK 


The words printed in small type, on account of the sin which need not be 
mentioned (literally, which he knows), were put upon the margin to be sub- 
stituted for the blasphemous expression in reading the 
text aloud. But being written into the column in a later manuscript, their 
object was defeated, and the old difficulty had to be met again, this time by 
truncating O°75X to B71, the present Masoretic text, which is opposed alike 
by the Alexandrian Greek and by the Rabbinical tradition. The Greek é» 
Gdexlacs vldy abrod the marginal euphemism = 
733 
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no longer the name of a national divinity, acquaintance with 
which was as old as the relation to the person bearing it. It 
was the very real name of the God of all the world, like his. 
holy Law by special act of grace revealed to Moses for the 
salvation of his people. Before yet they had built a fence of 
tradition about the written law to prevent any approxima- 
tion to the violation of its precepts, the Jews ceased to utter 
the divine name, lest they approach ever so remotely the 
bounds of sacrilege. The mere utterance of the name, 
apart from perjury, cursing, or blasphemy, was indeed at no 
time a criminal offense ;® but it soon came to be considered 
a ritual sin, punishable by God though not by man.™ And 


_ though this sin, like other sins, was no-doubt sometimes com- 
‘mitted, it was not a thing to be authorized or tolerated in 


connection with the Sabbath functions of the synagogue. 
From the statements of Philo and Josephus it is evident 
that the practical disuse of the name VT lay so far behind 
them that they had not the slightest idea that there ever was 
a time when the name was less sparingly employed than in 
their own days.™ In some of the later writings of the Old 


Cf. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonai und seine Geschichte, pp. 71 f. 
Jacob, Im Namen Gottes, Berlin, 1908, p. 166, goes altogether too far when 
he carries this attitude back to the days of Ezekiel. 

88 According to b. Aboda Zara 17 b, under Roman rule in the second cen- 
tury a.p. Rabbi Hanina ben Teradion was burned at the stake, his wife exe- 
cuted, and his daughter condemned to a life of shame, for no other cause 
than that the Rabbi had pronounced the ineffable name in public hearing. 
But the ground alleged for the outrage is rejected even by those who accept 
as historical all the other details of the Talmudic story; cf. Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten, vol. i. p. 400. 

% Cf. Mishna, Sanhedrin, x. 1; Tosefta, Sanh. xii. 9 (ed. Zuckermandel, 
p. 483). In Mishna, Berachoth, ix. 5, there is no talk of the utterance of the 


word 1". The question there is merely whether one shall or shall not use 


the divine name in ordinary salutation (o> nx Sxw). The salutations 
of Ruth 2¢ and Judges 6 (which were, 
as a matter of course, pronounced by the speakers “37%, 375", 
etc.) are cited by those who prefer the good old religious forms — ‘‘ Despise 
not thy mother when she is old’’ is quoted from Proverbs 23% —to 

godless of their own unregenerate days. 

% Dalman, pp. 88, 42. 


outside of the one central sanctuary at Jerusalem. It was . 
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Testament — Chronicles, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and an entire 
section of the Psalms—there is a marked avoidance of the 
name MP. This is, to be sure, of itself not very significant, 
except as it indicates the increasing preference for the term 
ove. It furnishes no evidence that when encountered or 
employed by these Old Testament writers, the name V7 
was not faithfully pronounced. Then, too, we know that in 
still later times MT, though never pronounced, was unhesi- 
tatingly written. But a comparison of Chronicles with the 
book of Samuel makes it almost certain that the Chronicler, 
at least, pronounced "3% even when he did write M7; for 
in reproducing his source he deliberately avoids the combi- 
nation VT "3% of 2 Sam. 7 (which to him would have been 
writing for it now Now onde, now 
iTsT, and never once does he write "31%. The most valu- 
able and conclusive evidence, however, regarding the avoid- 
ance of the utterance of the name Ti, is that furnished by 
the Alexandrian Greek version. By the time of the first 
translation of the Pentateuch into Greek, in the middle of 
the third century B.c., the custom of substituting another 
word for the proper name of the Deity in the reading of 
the Law was already firmly established, and the substitute 
employed was stereotyped and uniform. For there ought to 
be no doubt whatever that the word Kupcos was habitually 
employed by the readers of the Greek version, from the very 
first, wherever the original had 7,8 and that this usage 
was derived from the settled custom among the Palestinian 
Jews of pronouncing the name “1%. Dalman® affirms that 
the Kdpcos of our Greek manuscripts cannot be received as 
evidence for the early oral substitution of "77% for MN, since 
from the statements of Origen and Jerome * it appears that 

Cf, Kittel, PRE?, vol. vill. p. 682. 

$1 See Jacob, l.c. pp. 1665 f. 

The few occurrences of TV in the Pentatench were variously 


treated in the Greek and may be disregarded. 
pp. 37 f. 
© On Psalm 2, Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, xii. 1104. 


| Prologus galeatus, and in the letter to Marcella referred to above, 
p. 121, note 17. 
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old Greek manuscripts exhibited the Hebrew characters V7, 
and not the Greek Kupcos, wherever the proper name occurred 
in the original. Assuming, however, that the statements of 
Origen and Jerome justify the inference that the original 
Greek manuscript did, like Aquila’s version, employ that 
device (against which inference not a little might be said *), 
the fact remains that Hebrew “VT in a Greek manuscript 
is as good evidence for the custom of substituting something 
or other for the authentic word as would be the reading 
Kuptos itself. Otherwise the Greek would have exhibited 
not the Hebrew characters, but the transliteration of the 
name in Greek characters, as in the case of other proper 
names; and neither in extant Greek manuscripts nor in 
tradition is there the faintest trace of an original Ivy 
(or variant of it)“ in the Greek version. But if the Hel- 
lenistic Jews from the very beginning substituted some 
word for “VT in reading the Greek text, (1) we may be 
certain that it was the custom of the contemporary Pales- 
tinian Jews to do likewise in reading the Hebrew, and (2) we 
have no reason in the world for believing that the word 
which the Hellenistic Jews originally substituted was differ- 
ent from that which we find them automatically employing 
in the days of Philo, namely Kupios. But if Kupsos was 
employed for “1 among the Hellenistic Jews from the ear- 
liest times, “7% must have been antecedently so employed 
by the Palestinian Jews; for Kupsos * obviously reproduces 
the suffixless sense which "7% acquired —as Dalman him- 
self has so ably shown — in the very act of being substituted 
for the name iT. 

At least as early as 300 B.c., then, and most probably ear- 
lier, the utterance of the name Ti" was abandoned in the 

# Cf. Kittel, l.¢. pp. 530, 582. 

48 It would hardly have been bold enough to attempt a translation. 

# 4 (=, = 2) is in Hebrew a phase of a, whereas in Greek it is a phase 
of ¢; hence Mwveys and Mavacoy. (Participles of 1 verbs had doubtless 
ceased to be pronounced "1. by that time.) In later times, when » had 
become tf and @ had become v, we have Iafe (Epiphanius and Theodoret). 
Origen’s Iay probably omits the consonantal 1; he certainly does not intend ™, 
# Notice that it is not 4 Képios, which is of secondary development. 
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Jewish synagogue. I say most probably earlier; for the 
phenomenon ought not to be isolated, and it will best be con- 
nected with the institutional innovations which followed 
immediately upon the publication and circulation of the 
Pentateuch.® 

It was of course only in reading or quoting verbatim a 
writing which contained the name that a vocal device for the 
avoidance of its utterance would ordinarily be required. 
When one speaks of the God of the whole world as “ God,” 
one is not employing a surrogate for M¥T. A speaker would 
have no difficulty in leaving the name alone; the person of 
the Deity could be referred to in many other ways. And the 
Palestinian Jews, in their own utterances, did leave alone not 
only ;, but "3% too, when once the latter had become 
the synagogue surrogate for ‘1. On the other hand, mere 
reference to the name ii, though it would often occur, did 
not involve the quotation of the name. This distinction 
between reference to the person and reference to the vocable 
is important. In Lev. 2411-16 BWA AR SPN and OW 
are correlatives of MT BW 3/3, not — it is to be noticed — 
of MYT 3p). Doubtless along this line lay the demarcation 
between the original use of "J7&% on the one hand, and of 
wri on the other, as surrogates for MVP. The two terms 
may. have been in part suggested, as Dalman observes, by 
the existing phrases VT" and OW,—though it would 

The synagogue may have had its prototype among the learned in the 
Exile, but the institution itself is not to be dissociated from the Five Books 
of Moses. Cf. Schtirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes*, vol. ii. pp. 428 ff. 

4 Geiger’s view (Urschrife und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 274) that 
GW is the result of corruption of the text in all three cases, is not at all plau- 
sible. He makes the point that 59) is never employed with BW of the per- 
son cursed. But this begs the question at issue. The story of Lev. 240f., 
if it means anything, means that the contentious half-breed blasphemed by 
making use of the name “YT in cursing his antagonist. It is quite true that 
“Ow ganz absolut ftir Gott zu setzen, ist durchaus unbiblisch.’? The con- 
clusion is that it stands for God’s name. The final BW 15933 of v.16, with- 
out the article, for so soon as he employs the name (already mentioned, and 
scil. in cursing) is not un-Hebraic. 33 in this section may very well be 
literally to pronounce, and yet the burden of the section be a law against 
blasphemy only ; cf. Dalman. J.c. p. 44, 

#8 p. 74, 
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seem that a suggestion for the-use of OW in referring to “the 
name ” was superfluous. But that the terms were logically 
interchangeable, or that the Jews in early times were guilty 
of the absurd Samaritan custom of reading OW where the 
person of the Deity is spoken of —even invoked —in the 
Old Testament, as Geiger maintained,® is not to be believed. 
Geiger says of the Talmudic evidence which opposes his 
view, “ Erst spat (j. Sanh. 10, 1 [286], b. Pessachim 50 a, 
Kidd. 71a) tritt die bestimmte Angabe auf, dass zwar MV 
geschrieben, aber “1% gelesen werde.” But more telling 
than any “bestimmte Angabe” is the quiet implication of 
age-long usage involved in the following passage of the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Megilla 71d): mow 
These are the names which may not be 
erased: When one writes out the Name with four letters (that 
is, does not write ‘1, for example), and that whether with 
Yodh He (that is, writing ‘Ti™) or with Aleph Daleth (writ- 
ing “J"R); by pe ; etc. The Mishnic passages cited 
by Dalman,®! Yoma, iii. 8, iv. 2, vi. 2,in which the High Priest 
is represented as addressing the Deity at the opening of his 
confessional prayer on the Day of Atonement with BWrl 23x, 
can scarcely mean anything but that the name MT" was 
actually uttered by the High Priest, as Geiger was the first 
to admit. Later, in the scholasticism of the Rabbis, the use 
of HW was doubtless somewhat extended. Yet it is hard 
to believe that even in the third or fourth century A.D. the 
# 1.c. pp. 262 ff. For the rest, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
Samaritan custom of substituting 50" for VT in the reading of the Law— 
which custom seems not to have controlled the practice in every-day life 
— is of relatively late date, at the most no older than the Dosithean move- 
ment and the temporary rapprochement between Jews and Samaritans in the 
early part of the second century a.p. (cf. Hamburger, Real-encyclopadie fir 
Bibel und Talmud, part ii. p. 1069). In that case we can understand the 


failure of the Samaritans to adopt a surrogate which to their Jewish mentors 
had long since become a proper name and grown almost as sacred as (Ty 
itself. 

© This passage is mistranslated by Schwab, Le Talmud de Jérusalem, vol. 
vi. p. 218, 
51 Worte Jesu, p. 150. 
p, 263. 
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High Priest, had there been one, would have addressed the 
Deity as OWN. Possibly enough the rehearser of the Mishna 
may have substituted BWM in relating the tradition. But 
we cannot be sure of it. For this term was certainly some- 
times set down in manuscripts, both in Scripture citations 
and otherwise, when some more construable surrogate was 
actually spoken, merely to steer clear of the rule against the 
erasure of divine names, or to avoid the confusion of a less 
obvious written surrogate. The purport of this will appear 
more clearly as we proceed. 

To return now to the expression 7 in Ex. 314%. We 
said that this word represents the wilful alteration of 
original “VT, and that the purpose of the alteration can 
only have been to prevent the utterance of the ineffable 
name. If our conclusion is justified, the alteration will fall 
into the period when the custom of avoiding the utterance 
of V1 by the substitution of "3% was being inaugurated 
in the Jewish synagogue, sometime between the publication 
of the Pentateuch and the end of the fourth century B.c. 

It needs little argument to show that an exceptional 
procedure in the case of the divine name in Ex. 314, both as 
to the character of the surrogate employed and as to the 
projection of the surrogate into the text itself, was literally 
unavoidable. 

The second of these points may be first disposed of. A 
simple rule to read "3% uniformly wherever 71 was en- 
countered in the text, required no manuscript notation in 
order to be remembered and obeyed. But an isolated diver- 
gence from the uniform practice, in connection with a partic- 
ular passage, could hardly be trusted to the memory at a 
time when as yet the perfect mastery of the entire text of 
the Law was not a common feat. If it can be shown that 
an exceptional surrogate was required in this passage, I 
think it will not be disputed that its projection into the 
text was equally necessary. 

§ It is needless to say that the Jews did not hypostatize the name of God. 


Giesebrecht, Die alitestamentliche Schatzung des Gottesnamens, P. 44, has 
overworked the passages Ex. 237! and Isa. 30%”. 
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Now it is to be noticed that Ex. 814 is the one passage in 
the Pentateuch where the substitution of "7% fer TUT was 
not merely glaringly inappropriate, but actually impossible. 
It is the one passage where the question, “ What is the 
proper name of Israel’s God?” having been formally asked 
is formally answered. Ex. 6? is far from being in the 
same case. Even to us who read the latter passage as 
part of the separate P document, its burden is manifestly 
not the identity of the name but the age of its revelation 
to mankind. We must not forget, however, that we are 
dealing with readers of the Pentateuch, not of the P docu- 
ment. To one who had perused or listened to the account 
of Ex. 818f,, the phrase ‘VT "38 of Ex. 6? could no more 
savor of a revelation of that name to Moses than would 
the several recurrences of that expression in the ensuing 
section or in the Holiness Code. To the mind of such a 
person, the statement of Ex. 6?! could do no more than 
inform Moses that the name, which he (as well as the 
reader) already knew, was not known of old to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. These, he is told, knew the Deity only 
by the name “Tw 5x. The question of the identity of the 
antithetical term was not raised, though that term was for- 
mally alluded to. The pronunciation "1% “OW for MT ‘OV 
of 6® introduced, it is true, an unmistakable solecism, but 
only an incidental one, such as occurred often enough else- 
where,—in Lev. 24% for example. On the other hand, to 
permit the use of “7% in Ex. 814 in direct response to the 
question of vs.4%, would have been to authorize an 
out and out, as well as a perilous, misstatement. When 
once the question had been squarely answered, the reader 
might be permitted to return to the customary ‘3% in vs.", 
but the immediate response of vs. could not employ it. 
The institutors of the custom of substituting ‘1% for the 
written MTT in the reading of the Law desired to prevent 
the utterance of the sacred name; but they were very far 
from desiring to mislead the congregation into the belief 
that the word ‘3%, which was constantly heard in the 
lections, was itself the holy and ineffable name. Yet to 
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prescribe the use of "3"%, in Ex. 314 would be to encourage, 
if not indeed to confirm, such a belief; to put the case 
mildly, its effect would be to confuse the public mind. Nor, 
for the same reason, could any more general designation of 
the Deity do duty here. And to cause Moses to answer the 
question with Mow would be quite too ab- 
surd for the people of the times, though perhaps not for 
some of us. Here, for once, the utterance of the name V7 
could not be avoided. 

Yet if the sacredness of the name was to be violated once 
periodically in every synagogue in the land, why not oftener, 
and elsewhere? In this situation there was but one alterna- 
tive—an alternative that we shall see was habitually re- 
sorted to during the following centuries in similar case 
outside of the synagogue. It was to so mutilate the word 
in pronouncing it that the requirement of the rule against 
its utterance would be formally met, while at the same time 
what was actually uttered could not possibly be mistaken 
for anything but the representation of the tetragrammaton. 
This was habitually done in later times by exchanging one 
or two of the consonants of the sacred name, while main- 
taining intact its syllabic and vocalic cast. The term for 
this hybrid product in the Hebrew of the Rabbis was "33. 
The word V1 in Ex. 314 is a "3D of M7. 

Unfortunately the statement of fact contained in the last 
paragraph is in need of demonstration. The Rabbinical 
term “5 is not ordinarily assigned this meaning when used 
in connection with a designation of the Deity, and it is far 
from being commonly admitted that the Jews in early times 
were accustomed to avoid the actual pronunciation of the 
divine name, in case of need, by means of this mechanical 
device. 

The definition of "35 given by Levy is “Beiname, Neben- 
benennung” ;* by Jastrow, “by-name, surname, attribute, 
substituted word” ; ® by Bacher, “eine umschreibende Benen- 
nung, im Gegensatze zum eigentlichen Namen Gottes, dem 


% Neuhebriisches und chalddisches Worterbuch, vol. ii. pp. 350 f. 
% Dictionary of the Targumim, etc., p. 683. 
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Tetragrammaton ” by Dalman, “ Beiname, umschreibende 
Benennung.” ” None of these is a strictly accurate defini- 
tion of the term “35. 

Not a little confusion has been wrought in this matter 


by the repeated citation of the Arabic RUS » which has 
been customarily rendered “ Beiname,” “ehrendes Epithe- 
ton.” But this rendering of the Arabic term is by no means 
comprehensive enough, and in any case not quite legitimate. 
Surname is only a secondary and applied meaning of 
kuS; and it is not even that, if we emphasize the 
prefix. The Arabic word properly means surrogate, and is 
primarily employed to designate a term which affects to 
veil an indecent or otherwise objectionable allusion. It 
then comes to be employed for any circumlocutory designa- 
tion; and so passes at last to the stereotyped surrogates of 
individual names, such as Abu Zaid, “the Father of Zaid.” 
But only in so far as such a designation is obviously used 
to the exclusion of the man’s real name is it a RUS. 
Whether a word (which need not necessarily be a sub- 
stantive) or a phrase is or is not a &&S depends upon 
its function and not upon its form; and the same element 
may be a K&S in one connection and not in another. To 
illustrate with a familiar case, “Peter” in the expression 
“Simon Peter” is a surname,’ but not a &4S, which it 
might be if used in avoidance of the name Simon.® For 
the rest, there can be little doubt that the root of the word 
is cognate to (5, to disguise or conceal. 

The technical Neo-Hebrew word “33 (frequently written 
"5) is a nomen actionie of Piel 39, like "N3% utterance, 
from "ID" to utter; WT innovation, from WAN to innovate ; 
13") inclusion, from 13°) to include; WISH exclusion, from 
WY to exclude; WMP the act of being exact (in expression), 


% Terminologie der Tannaiten, p. 85. 

Aramidisch-neuhebraisches Worterbuch, p. 192. 

5 See Lisin ul ‘Arad, vol. xx. pp. 98 f. The lexicon of Golius (Leyden, 
1658) defined the Arabic verb, ‘“ Appellavit sive signavit nomine per se 
significante rem aliam ; a 
nomine significatur res,”* 
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specification, from WB to be exact, to specify. There is no 
question about the meaning of the Piel 739. It is defined 
by Bacher, “auf verhiillende Weise ausdriicken, umschrei- 
ben.” The nomen actionis of this is accordingly, the act of 
expressing-in-disguise ; which is the primary meaning of “33. 
This primary meaning is unmistakably retained in the Mish- 
nic Text of Tamid vii. 2 (=Sota vii. 6), 
MES) Own Mx, In the sanctuary they (the 
priests) were accustomed to pronounce the Name (in benedic- 
tion, Num. 6% #-) as it is written; in the town (that is, when 
they were abroad in the city of Jerusalem), by disguising it. 

Now just as our English word “expression” and the Neo- 
Hebrew word “3%, from meaning originally the act of 
expressing, come to mean the thing expressed, so "33, from 
meaning the act of expressing-in-dieguise, comes to mean that 
which expresses-in-disguise ; or —to employ another term — 
from meaning substitution in the sense of the act of substitut- 


®1.¢, p. 83; cf. Levy, s.v. It is the word which recurs at the end of 
each article in the enumeration of the eighteen Tigqgune Soferim or euphe- 
mistical alterations of the Old Testament text recorded in the Jewish tradi- 
tion: SINS" APDw KOM, but the text disguises ; see Geiger, Urschrift, pp. 
308 ff.; Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, p. 348. 

© Hier bedeutet TD seine —des Tetragrammatons — umschreibende 
Lesung ‘7%,’ says Bacher, after he has defined “35 as “eine umschrei- 
bende Benennung [of God].”’ But, with all due respect to the commenta- 
tors of the Middle Ages, how do we know that the Mishna has reference to 
1%? The ordinary assumption is that by 73S3 is meant, ‘“‘ when the 
priests are officiating in the synagogues of the country,” in which case it is 
taken for granted they would make use of the synagogue surrogate of the 
name MT". But what evidence have we that the priests in their official 
capacity had anything to do with the functions of the synagogue, or that 
they were employed to “‘ pronounce the benediction’ there? The common 
residence oi the priests was Jerusalem, and when the text speaks of the 
priests doing one thing in the W7pm and another in the ‘132, we have no 
reason for rendering otherwise than in the temple and in the town respec- 
tively. Nor can we render 32 of this passage ifs (the name’s) surrogate ; 
for there never was a time when the name MT had only one ‘33, — decid- 
edly not in the Mishnic period; cf. Shebu'oth iv. 18, Sanhedrin vii. 5. For 
the rest, it is important to notice that in the one passage where “5 occurs 
with the possessive suffix of the third person singular, the supporters of the 
prevalent erroneous definition of the word are forced to admit that the 
suffix has reference to the name and not to the person of God. 
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ing, it comes to mean substitution in the sense of the thing 
substituted, — surrogate. These two senses, however, exhaust 
the lexical values of the word "35.6! Any narrower defini- 
tion of the word involves “false distribution.” 

‘Moreover, exactly as in the case of the Arabic term, 
whether a word or phrase is or is not a “U3 depends 
upon its function in actual use and in the conception 
of the speaker, and not at all upon its identity. One 
cannot affirm of any particular word in the lexicon that 
it is per se a “35. According to the commentary on 
Leviticus called Sifra (ed. Weiss, fol. 104¢), the text of 
Lev. 241 does not substitute 73" for S5p% as does the 
text of 1 Kings 21%, 75m 713, for the reason 
that “they do not put to death on the basis of a “03” (M. 
Sanhedrin vii. 5). That is, the verb ‘3 when employed 
as a euphemistic substitute for bb is a “33. So the 
expression DYphn, the place, may be a “WD of the word 
ove ; and OTR in turn may be conceived of as a "UD of 
the name /i7.% After what has been said, it is needless to 


61] refer, of course, to early times; by the grammarians of the Middle 
Ages the word is used for ‘‘ pronoun” ; cf. Buxtorf-Fischer, s.v. In Arabic 
grammar RLS is not exactly ‘‘pronoun” (as Caspari-Miiller, § 34) ; 
the class consists of ‘certains mots d’une signification vague qu’on sub- 
stitue & des expressions plus determinées’’; see De Sacy, Grammaire 
arabe,? vol. i. pp. 480, 434, vol. ii. p. 66; and cf. Wright-DeGoeje, Arabic 
Grammar, vol. ii. p. 125C. 

2 In Sifra, on Lev. 19% (88 c), 2411 (104 d), and in both Talmuds (b. San- 
hedrin 56 a, j. Sanhedrin 25 a), all designations of the Deity other than 
iV7 are classed together as G5", but that is merely in maintenance of 
the fiction that all other designations are but surrogates of the real name. 
So according to d. Sanhedrin 60 a, when the heathen Egion, king of Moab, 
hears from Ehud % "5" he hears only a In the Mishna 
pron 52> is used very differently (She'buoth iv. 13): (When witnesses are 
summoned with any of the expressions) ‘‘ J adjure you,” ‘I enjoin upon 
you,” bind you,’ they are obligated: (if the adjuration be) by ‘‘ heaven” 
or by ** earth,” they are free; (but if) by ‘“Aleph Daleth’? [that is, referring 
to SM, but avoiding its pronunciation in this manner], by ‘‘Yodh He” 
(with similar reference to by “WW, by by fun (Ex. 349), 
by SOK TU, by TOM 35, or by any of the surrogates (PSN 9351), they are 
obligated. Whatever may have been the character of the “surrogates” 
alluded to, there is nothing in the Mishnic text to show that they were like 
“OM 34 and the two preceding expressions. The interpretations “ oder bei 
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point out that the noun "35 stands in no particular relation 
to the designation of the Deity, any more than does the 
verb 139. 

We said that one cannot affirm of any word in the lexicon 
that it is or is not per sea “3D. But there are certain voca- 


be affirmed. These are meaningless aggregations of letters, 
q which never perform any other office than that of serving as 
: surrogates for other words. We may illustrate with Scotch 
and American “by gosh” for “by God”; this “gosh” is a 
"223 in its own right. It is these B35 of the “dummy” 
4 order, of which the Rabbinical literature has an abundant 
fl supply, that concern us particularly here. 
i We may limit our quotations to the two important pas- 
sages of the Mishna, Nedarim i. 1, 2, and Sanhedrin vii. 5. 
3 The first will exhibit the manner in which these surrogates 
are formed by the mutilation of the word they replace, that 
is, by the change of certain of its consonants while preserv- 


3 ing intact its syllabic and vocalic cast, and will tell us 
explicitly that such formations are B35. The second pas- 
q sage will show that the name M1 yielded surrogates for 
itself in precisely the same manner. 

As the extremely condensed form of part of Nedarim i. 
4 1, 2, makes a literal translation impossible, I quote the 


q Rx That is, All the surrogates employed 
‘ in vows are as binding as the words they displace, likewise all 
those employed in bans, all those employed in oaths, and all 


sonst einem der Attribute’ (Hoffmann), and “oder bei allen anderen Attri- 
; buten ” (Goldschmidt), both read the Babylonian Gemara (which itself con- 
q fuses two entirely different principles) into the Mishna. 

aq - 8 Any disturbance of the vocalic cast of the word, in addition to the 
exchange of its consonants, renders it unrecognizable, and relegates it to 
a the class of the ["U5 35, surrogates of surrogates, which are rejected by 
. one school of Tannaites as beyond the pale of “‘ Hebrew”? ; cf. b. Nedarim 
q 10 b, j. Nazir 51d. 


: bles which have no place in the lexicon, of which this may 
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those employed in Nazirite obligations. ..« If one say to his 
neighbor or BIN, these are surrogates of ; if 
he say TM, or these are surrogates of BIN; tf he 
say pl, IMD, or FMB, these are surrogates of "1; if he say 
or [. .. 2... these are surrogates of 
M333. The reading of the words M3 “3, which I have 
left untranslated, is extremely uncertain. The above is the 
text of the separate Mishna editions; the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds have ‘133 "3, and Maimonides read 


TMS 3.6 It seems to me plain that “3 is interpolated 


— it has no place in connection with “ oaths” — and that the 


-remainder of the clause is corrupted from a third "35 of 


probably The Jerusalem Gemara on this 
paragraph of the Mishna adds the following B™W5: [5"9, 


PEAY, PPD, surrogates of ; AION, sur- 


rogates of OMA, surrogates of WAT ; 
MEAN, surrogates of (Nedarim 36 c).% 

The other passage, M. Sanhedrin vii. 5, relates to the judi- 
cial procedure in the case of a trial for the capital offense of 
blasphemy, as conducted in the bygone days when the Jew- 
ish state still existed and had the power of life and death: 
The blasphemer is not guilty except he pronounce™ the exact 
Name ID). Rabbi Joshua ben Qorha said: 
Throughout the examination of the witnesses it was customary 
to employ a surrogate (33), (as for example) “ May TeYP 
smite!” or “(He blasphemed) TOY.” When the trial was 
completed, however, they did not proceed to the execution upon 


64 FIN of the text is a manifest corruption ; cf. M. Nazir i. 1. : 

65 See Petuchowski’s edition of Seder Nashim, Berlin, 1902, p. 178, 
notes 83 f. 

% The O™35 cited above form the subject matter of the text of Mishna 
and Talmud and so are necessarily ancient. As is well known, the spellings 
expo, ove, pou, “the, xpdx, not infrequently occur in early Jewish 
impressions for NYT, etc. ; so also TT for MT; cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, 
av. MOK, and the Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. ix. p. 164, But these are 
doubtless relatively new devices to prevent the desecration of the printed 
name. On the other hand, which occurs for ‘75% in the 
formula of an oath in j. Nedarim 42, lines 10 f., is certainly an original 
Talmudic “25. 

7 In abuse of the Deity or in cursing his fellow; cf. p. 188, note 47. 
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the witnesses, saying to him, Repeat exactly (W9B3) what thou 
didst hear. ‘This he did. Then the judges rose to their feet 
and rent their garments, and never mended them thereafter.® 
And the second witness said, I too heard as he did. And the 
third said, I too heard as he did. 

1 have left the vocable 75Y unpointed in “both cases, 
because that is the way it was written, and the traditional 
pronunciation of it is neither here nor there. The vocaliza- 


tion is the vocalization of 7, which tradition has failed — 
to transmit. The reading WOT is that of the Jerusalem. 


Talmud and is commonly admitted to be the original; the 
Babylonian Talmud has “O1, which is manifestly a later 
conformation of the spelling to the familiar Rabbinical name 
‘eY, Jose, the hypocoristic form of "PT, Joseph. ACY is also 
the reading in the text of Sifra (104c). The words 73° 
MOY Mx AON, which I have construed as two separate exam- 


ples, 75° and FST Mx, have hitherto been construed 


constituting together one single example, “ May “Si smite 
mmr!” with the result that from the earliest times they 
have thrown more darkness than light upon the Mishnic 
narrative. The Babylonian Talmud appends the Baraitha 
pus ow 9, which it proceeds to inter- 
pret in the absurd sense that to be guilty a man must have 
cursed God by God. In speculating as to how this marvel- 
ous feat might be accomplished, the Gemara seriously asks 
whether it may be done by engraving the divine name upon 
the blade of a knife and with it piercing through another 
object upon which that name has been written, but concludes 
more sensibly by taking refuge in the text of Lev. 241, 
according to which the simultaneous utterance of the namé 
and cursing (anybody) constitutes the blasphemy. The 
Gemara has certainly mistaken the intent of the Baraitha; 
ows ow boow ‘9 means that one is not guilty of blas- 


6 The Gemara explains that the witnesses refrained from rending their 


garments because they had already rent them once at the original hearing of . 


the blasphemy. 


the basis of the surrogate. But they caused everybody not con-. 
cerned to leave the room, and asked the most prominent among. 
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pheming the name except he employ the vocable MT, 
which agrees entirely with the Mishna. On the other hand, 
a sentence in the Jerusalem Gemara upon this section shows 
clearly that MOY 75° and TOY MX must be separately con- 
strued. The witness says (j. Sanhedrin 25a), DWM IR 
ine The identical name which 
I have spoken in your hearing, tt he blasphemed, and by it he 
cursed. Hebrew scholars will not find fault with the render- 
ing of bb by blaspheme in one phrase and curse in another. 
The important point is that we have two distinct phrases 
corresponding in their import to the two of the text. The 
only object of the verb 75° which would be in place in this 
example of the quoted malediction is the suffix of the second 
_ person singular, as in M. Shebu‘oth iv. 18, BTR "D5, May 

- God smite thee! and DVR MDD" JD Thus may God smite 
thee/® Nor have we reason to be surprised at the asyndetic 
recording of the two examples; we need only compare the 
several series of examples in the passage quoted above from 
M. Nedarim. The two illustrations furnished by the text, 
MDY 7S" and MOY MK, are intended to cover the two forms 
in which it would be necessary to employ the divine name in 
giving and taking testimony at such a trial: as subject of 
the verb in quoting the blasphemous utterance, and as object 
_of the verb in characterizing the deed. In both cases a "U5 
such as MO) was substituted for iT. If we point the 
proper name I}, the “U5 in this passage must be pointed 

The Mishna contains additional evidence that in the 
centuries immediately before and after Christ O"U5 were 

® The citation of these formulz of the Mishna without the employment of 


a "SD for either M55" or EK was not permitted in later times; see 
b. Shebu'oth 36 a. 

7 On this last point cf. Blau, Aléjiidisches Zauberwesen, pp. 180f. As a 
specimen of the havoc which may be wrought by construing all four words as 
a single sentence and adhering to the spelling of the Babylonian Talmud, we 
may cite the interpretation devised by Levy : Jesus (Christ) is mightier than 
Joseph (his father, and so by implication, than God)! See his Newhe- 
brdisches und chalddisches Worterbuch, 8.0. “32. For another fantastic in- 
_terpretation (“OY = Zets) see Kohut, Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. iil, 
pp. 552 ff. 
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employed for the name ‘VT which consisted of alterations 
of the name by the exchange of certain of its consonants. 
According to M. Sanhedrin x. 1 (6. xi. 1), “The following 
have no portion in the world to come: he who affirms that 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is not derived 
from the Law, or that the Law is not of heavenly origin ; 
and the Epicurean (freethinker). Rabbi ‘Aqiba says, Also 
he that reads in exotic books and he that whispers over a 
wound, repeating ‘I will put none of the diseases upon thee 
which I have put upon the Egyptians, for I am 7 (pro- 
nounced “37%) that healeth thee’ (Ex. 15%).” To this 
declaration of Rabbi ‘Aqiba which anathematizes such as 
practise sorcery, the Mishna appends the dictum of Abba 
Sha’il, a contemporary of Rabbi ‘Aqiba, BWA Ax AIAN 

THVMRS. The direct point of this sentence is plainly that 
the mere utterance of the genuine divine name is an offense 
for which the penalty is exclusion from the kingdom of 
heaven. In Tosefta, Sanhedrin xii. 9 (ed. Zuckermandel, 
p- 483), Abba Sha’il shares with Rabbi “Agqiba the responsi- 
bility for the doctrine concerning sorcery, while the specifi- 
cation of the other offense comes first and is introduced with 
the anonymous ‘B'%, they have added, the language, how- 
ever, being otherwise identical with that of the Mishna. It 
may be admitted that the extreme religious penalty was 
attached to the act of pronouncing the genuine divine name 
in the opinion of only a certain minority of Rabbinical 
authorities. But the question of the exact penalty for what 
was universally considered a grave religious offense, does 
not concern us here. Of greater importance is the phrase- 
ology in which the doctrine attributed by the Mishna to 
Abba Sha’il is couched. #27 is not a synonym of "3% or 
“OK or RP. The Old Testament usage is poetical and figu- 
rative, and, taken by itself, affords no idea of the precise 
prose signification of the word in such a connection as this. 
rt is not to utter, nor to rehearse, nor to read, a word; but 
to pronounce the letters of a word, to combine the letters of a 
word tn speech—we should say to vocalize; cf. the Syriac 
ba and the Arabic lexs. The clause of Abba Sha’il is 
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therefore to be interpreted, Also he that pronounces (vocalizes) 
the Name with its own consonants. The plain implication 
of this statement is that the pronunciation (vocalization) 
of the name iT was permissible provided it did not 
employ exactly the four consonants *, 7, 1, and 7. The alter- 
native in the mind of the speaker was certainly not the 
employment of "3%, as is commonly supposed. The substi- 
tution of "3% is not the “pronunciation of the name VT” 
with any consonants whatever ; the vocalization of the two 
terms is entirely different. In other words, this declaration 
of Abba Sha’iil, upon the only rational explanation of its 
phraseology, practically tells us that it was customary, in 
and before the beginning of the second century A.D., to pro- 
nounce the name /sT with substituted consonants ; that i is, to 
‘employ B39 of the type indicated above as substitutes for it. 

The first clause appended to the text of the Mishna in the 
Jerusalem Talmud is more germane to the subject than is 
_the second. The brief Gemara reads, “ Rabbi Mana said, 
After the manner of those swearing Samaritans. Rabbi 
Jacob bar Aha said, It is written with Yodh He, and it is 
read (83) with Aleph Daleth” (j. Sanhedrin 286). The 
statement attributed to Rabbi Mana is manifestly a comment 
upon the text of the Mishna, since it consists of nothing but 
a dependent adverbial clause. And he rightly understood 
the Mishna to be treating of the secular use of the divine 
name: the Samaritans frequently employed the exact name ; 
well behaved Jews made use of a “39. On the other hand, 
the statement attributed to Rabbi- Jacob is an independent 
sentence which is entirely out of place in this connection 
and was originally concerned with a wholly different sub- 
ject, namely with the synagogue “reading” of the name in 
the text of Scripture. "3 is not a word to be used of a 
vocable uttered in oaths, adjurations, and unguarded conver- 
sation. Nor can we suppose that Abba Sha’fl gave himself 
much anxiety over the possibility of the desecration of the 
name in the services of the synagogue or in the Scripture 
quotations of the pious.2 


"1 The rule attributed to Rabbi Jacob bar Aha in j. Sanhedrin 28 b is 
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The Babylonian Gemara on this passage of the Mishna 
(Sanhedrin 101 6) is of the greatest significance, both for the 
support it brings to the present contention and for the light 
it sheds upon another subject no less important, namely the 
pronunciation of the name 7. It contains only a Baraitha, 
as short as it is weighty: NIN. ~The 
printed texts of the Babylonian Talmud exhibit 2) for the 
last word ; but the word was alphabetically listed as 838 in 
the (eleventh century) ‘Ardéch of Nathan b. Yehiel,” and it 
is commonly admitted that the latter is the original reading, 
which has been corrupted to 29 in the manuscripts under- 
lying the Bomberg and subsequent editions of the Talmud.” 
The meaning of the first two words of the Baraitha is, of 
course, perfectly plain: It has been taught (in limitation of 
the condemnation of the Mishna), In the territory (that is, 
outside of the central sanctuary at Jerusalem). But the last 
two words have hitherto defied successful interpretation.” 
It is customary to attempt the explanation of the word XIX 
by reference to the form 3% employed in the Samaritan 
Targum to render the Hebrew 3/3 of Lev. 244. But this 
found in entirely different contexts in the Babylonian Talmud, Pesahim 60 a, 
and Qiddushin 71a. Both these passages present the rule in the form of an 
utterance of God in the first person, ‘‘The holy One, blessed be he, said, 
Not as I am written am I read ; I am written with Yodh He and I am read 
with Aleph Daleth;” which is fanciful elaboration of ‘nw of 
Ex, 3! with the last word pronounced ©, It should be noticed in passing 
that in none of these three passages where “J"% is mentioned as the “ read- 


ing”? of "V7, is there any talk of O35, or any hint that ‘1% was habitually 
spoken of in Talmudic times as a “35. 

73 See the Bomberg edition, Venice, 1531/2, fol. 4b; Kohut, Aruch Com- 
pletum, vol. i. p. 20; and cf. Buxtorf and Castell, s.v. 0. 

%8 This corruption, as will appear, was probably not without design. 
Some persons seem to have understood the passage better than did the author 
of the ‘Arfich. 

™% Cf. Goldschmidt, Der babylonische Talmud, vol. vii, Berlin, 1903, p. 
446, “jedoch bleibt der Ausdruck 720 dunkel.”” Dalman (Gottesname 
Adonai, p. 50, note) rightly rejects the interpretations of the ‘Arfich, of Rashi, 
and of Levy, hut the one he offers is equally unsatisfactory. He is of the 
opinion that %2% stands for 72%, which in turn is a ‘‘Nebenform”’ of an 
assumed = Das Lesen, Vokalisieren.’” In his more recently pub- 
lished Aramédisch-neuhebraisches Worterbuch he defines, ‘**3% h. das buch- 
stibliche Aussprechen”’ ; but the Neo-Hebrew for this last is 
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is to explain one mystery by another. Castell could do 
no more with Samaritan 28% than refer to "39 of our pas- 
sage in the Babylonian Talmud, with the remark that from 
the Samaritans’ employment of this word we may see how 
their hatred of the Jews did not prevent them from reading 
the Talmud and borrowing its vocabulary. Then, too, we 
have only to compare the Vulgate rendering of Lev. 2411.16 
to see that it is by no means self-evident that the Samaritan 
rx is an exact synonym of. Hebrew 3)3,— to say nothing of 
the fact that we are not quite unanimous about the precise 
meaning of the Hebrew, or the circumstance that "UX, as 
well as M5, disputes with 7% the latter’s place in the 
Samaritan Targum.” Furthermore, neither of the two 
interpretations which naturally suggest themselves for F128 
of the Samaritan Targum of Lev. 24” will suit our passage, — 
leaving the question of the grammatical construction entirely 
out of account. If we adopt the meaning to pronounce, the 
Baraitha adds nothing to the Mishna; and if we adopt the 
meaning to curse or blaspheme, the passage, taken in connec- 
tion with the Mishna, would be reducing to a mere offense 
against the conscience, punishable by God alone, a crime for 
which the Mosaic law prescribed death by stoning. The 
fact is, we are far more likely to be helped to an under- 
standing of the Samaritan text by a correct interpretation of 
the Talmudic passage. 

The correct interpretation of the Baraitha is this: To the 
statement of the Mishna that among those who have no 
portion in the world to come is he that pronounces (vocalizes) 
the Name with its own consonants, the Baraitha adds the con- 
ditions, In the territory (outside of the Temple) 4ND WITH 
THE VOCALIZATION A-G-A. 

We must remember that the Jews of the vari lacked 
our grammatical concept of vowel, and that they had not 
exactly our clear-cut concept of consonant.” They did not 


™ See Vollers’s edition. 

7 On the general subject of the grammatical attainments of the Rabbis, 
see Berliner, Beitrige zur hebriischen Grammatik im Talmud und Midrasch, 
Berlin, 1879. The author, however, fails to bring out the point made here. 
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separate the elements of language into two mutually exclu- 
sive and supplementary categories. A word, to their minds, 

had its several AYN (properly FNS), signs or letters, 
which appeared upon the written page, and-among which 
. &, 3, 1, and " (mo matter how employed) had an equal 
place with 3 and 3. And it had besides its peculiar speech 
or mode of utterance, what we should call its pronunciation 
rather than its vowels. If we attribute to them the con- 
ception of vocalization, we must think of it in the sense of 
making vocal rather than in that of adding vowels to the con- 
sonants, as we are apt to do. Moreover, the letters of a 
word were so many distinct units, but its vocalization was 
one single mode of combining those units in speech. Thus 
had five but only one mode of utterance, 
“ Aussprache,” namely Elohim. Ordinarily the need of ab- 
stracting the vocalization of a word from its consonants did 
’ not arise, and the ped (spoken word) would of course 
embody its own proper ANAK. But this Baraitha records 
an oral tradition which could not, without committing the 
very sin it inveighs against, specify the prohibited vocaliza- 
tion in the ordinary way. It accordingly effects the necessary 
abstraction in about the only way possible to it — by inserting 
an arbitrarily chosen consonant between two &’s. This is - 
the nearest it can come to indicating “ two syllables, with the 
a sound in each.” 

‘Confirmation of the above interpretation is supplied from 
a somewhat distant quarter. I refer to the much quoted 
passage in Theodoret, Quaestiones in Exodum, xv. (Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca, lxxx. 244): “This (the divine name 
revealed to Moses) is called by the Hebrews ‘ unutterable’ 
(Gppacrov); for it is forbidden them to quote it with the 
tongue ris It is written with four 
characters, wherefore they refer to it also as ‘the four- 
lettered’ (retpdypappov) .... And it is called by the 
Samaritans Iafe,” but by the Jews Asa.” This Aya of 


T In the previous century, Epiphanius, whose Jewish birth is at least ques- 
tionable (cf. Bonwetsch, PRE®, vol. v. p. 418), doubtless derived his identical 
Iafe from a Samaritan source; cf. Dietrich, ZATW, vol. iii. p. 298. The 
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Theodoret has occasioned much discussion. Gesenius™ 
thought it reproduced the *T8 of Ex. 3, and his view was 
adopted by more than one eminent scholar. It was, how- 
ever, warmly disputed by Dietrich in a series of letters to 
Franz Delitzsch on the pronunciation of MT.” Dietrich 
refused to believe that any Jew to whom Theodoret applied 
for information could have been so ignorant as to suppose 
that ‘8% was pronounced ah-ja, or that Theodoret would 
have accepted the definition of the name from Ex. 3" when 
he had asked for its pronunciation. That Church Father 
must have repaired to the most muddled and ignorant Jew 
alive to extract such misinformation. On the other hand, 
Dietrich was positive that “ein Jude [the italics are his] 
jederzett sich cher wtirde haben todt echlagen lassen, als dass er 
einem wirklich heidnischen, oder einem sich Christ nennen- 
den ‘3’ den allerheiligsten Namen, wenn er auch die alteste 
Aussprache wusste, bloss zur Befriedigung der gelehrten Neu- 
gierde ausgesprochen hatte.” He accordingly reached the 
conclusion that what Theodoret’s Jew really furnished him 
was the simple Ia (the abbreviated form * of the Old 
Testament, which the Jews did not hesitate to pronounce), 
and that the Syrian-born theologian prefixed a prosthetic a 
on his own account.” In the opinion that no Jew would 
have committed the sacrilege of pronouncing the ineffable 
name merely to satisfy curiosity, Dietrich was quite right. 
No Jew would have been guilty of that act even for a more 
laudable purpose. But he was altogether wrong in suppos- 
ing that the Jews of the time were generally ignorant of the 


statement of Kautzsch, Encyc. Bib., col. $821, note 4, that the pronun- 
ciation Iafe is ascribed by Epiphanius to a Christian sect, is incorrect; 
the passage in which the name occurs, Adv. haer. I. iii. 20(40), is a paren- 
thetic bit of lexicography on Epiphanius’s own account, occasioned by 


the heretics’ ignorant employment of the word Sebaoth as an independent 
name. 


78 Thesaurus, p. 577. 

The letters were published by Delitzsch after Dietrich’s death in the 
ZATW, vols. iii and iv. The statements on this point will be found in vol. 
iii. pp. 282 f., 287 £., 208 £., 206 f. 

® Dietrich preferred not to rely upon the reading Ia, which happens to be 
found in one patristic manuscript. 
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true pronunciation of the name,®! and equally wrong in 
the supposition that the name was as secret as it was sacred. 
The Jew of whom Theodoret made inquiry evidently did 
indicate to that respectable and learned Gentile the authentic 
pronunciation of the name, and he did so without violating 
either its sacredness or his own conscience, by reproducing 
separately the abstract vocalization which belonged to the 
four characters iT. Theodoret manifestly mistook the pur- 
port of the reply, but heard distinctly and recorded faith- 
fully the reply itself. His informant said AYA, agreeing 
entirely with the author of the Baraitha in b. Sanhedrin 
1016, for the medial consonant was of course arbitrarily 
chosen in each case and hence variable. 

A word needs to be said regarding the conclusion to be 
drawn from the above testimony as to the pronunciation of 
ims7T in the Jewish tradition of the Talmudic period. The 
Jews, like the Arabs down to the present time, heard the sound 
d@ (=e as in “there”) only as a phase of a (as in “ far”), 
and would as readily employ ® to represent the former 
sound as we should spell a new word containing that 
sound after the pattern of “man.” iT in the so-called 
Babylonian system of punctuation cannot be distinguished 
from Moreover, in reproducing: the vocalization apart 
from the word’s proper consonants, they might easily em- 
phasize the identity of the sound by a little flattening ; so 
that not even Theodoret’s Aca is conclusive for a as against 
ad. In any case, we have here conclusive evidence that the 
historical pronunciation of ‘iT lay between the following: 
Yahwa, Yaéhwa, Yahwé, VYahwd. We shall have occasion to 
return to this subject below. 

Turning now to the previous question, and assuming for 
the moment that the true vocalization of ‘VT may be repre- 
sented as Yahwa, the doctrine of Mishna and Baraitha of 
Sanhedrin x. 1 combined is this: Only in the temple at 

1 Blau (Altjtidisches Zauberwesen, p. 128 f.) takes issue with Dietrich on 
this particular point, but it has not occurred to him to ask himself how the 
knowledge he claims for the Jews of Theodoret’s time was transmitted to 


them or maintained, —unless he takes seriously the story of its septennial 
transmission recorded in b. Qiddushin 71 a. 
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Jerusalem was it permissible to say Yahwa; elsewhere one 
might not utter that name without committing a sin against 
God. But one might with impunity exchange certain of its 
consonants, and say (for example) Yahma, employing a 
“35 of the name. Also one might pronounce its four con- 
sonants with a different vocalization, saying (for example) 
Yehawweh, in which case one would be expressing a wholly 
different word. 

The evidence that it was customary upon occasion to pro- 
nounce the name M7 in altered form is not yet exhausted. 
One of the designations of that name current in Talmudic 
times is W"1DST OY. The intelligent use of this term 

ceased very soon after the close of the Talmud, and its exact 
meaning and origin have ever since remained a mystery. 
The term does not occur in the authentic text of the 
Mishna.@ It is found, however, in the Baraitha 5. Sota 
88 a, in Sifra on Lev. 24" (104), and in Sifre on Num. 6 
(ed. Friedmann, fol. 12a), 6” (185); as well as in the 
Babylonian Gemara, Yoma 696, Hagiga 16a, Sanhedrin 
60a, and in the Midrashim, Shir-hashirim Rabba on 45, 
Koheleth Rabba on 311», The Aramaic occurs 
in two passages of Targum Jerushalmi II, Ex. 82% and 
Lev. 24", and is employed unintelligently in an Aramaic 
anecdote in the section of Koheleth Rabba just mentioned.® 

Though the suggested definitions of the term W"™BS" BW 
have been so numerous as to represent almost all the alter- 
natives imaginable, thus far none can be said to have gained 
the general assent of scholars. In recent times,” it has | 


& It is found in corrupt texts of M. Yoma vi. 2, which section continues 
to be cited in this connection ; so by Blau, J.c. p. 124, and the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, vol. ix. p. 162. But the entire passage in which the term occurs is 
an interpolation, lacking in the best manuscripts and printed texts; cf. 
Dalman, Gottesname Adonai, p. 40, note, and Goldschmidt, Der babylonische 
Talmud, vol, ii., Berlin, 1901, p. 942. 


88 KEW looks like a clumsy reproduction of the Hebrew BV. 
The true Aramaic would be XW"5H5" Xow; cf. “W'S ROW of Targum 
Jerushalmi I, Lev. 241, 

Cf. Gottheil, JAOS, vol. xviii. p. 361; Blau, p. 124. 

& For some of the older literature see pp. 604 f. of Nestle’s article quoted 
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been defined by Léw * and Oppenheim ™ as the name which is 
engraved (upon the High Priest’s diadem); by Rahmer ® as 
the name that is explained (in Ex. 3%); by Griinbaum,® who 
has written most voluminously and most confusedly upon the 
subject, as the concealed or the mysterious name. By Nestle,” 
on the testimony of Syriac lexicographers, depending ulti- 
mately on a scholion of Jacob of Edessa (who never knew the 
meaning of the term and had forgotten its exact form when 
he wrote about it), and by Friedlander *! and Bacher, who 
equate it with “IY OW, it is defined as the name which is 
reserved for or peculiar to (God), that is, the proper name. 
Torrey ® interprets it as the holy name. The following ren- 
derings are more or less related: Geiger,” “der ausdriick- 
liche Name”; Cassel, “der nach seinem wirklichen Laut 
Name” ; Munk, “le nom distinctement pro- 
noncé” ; Fiirst,” Nager,® Levy” and Dalman,!™ « der deut- 
lich Name.” 

So far as concerns the meaning of the verb contained in 
the participial form W"HS", the last group of definitions is 
certainly most in accord with the usage. Not to quote 


Geiger, who bases his definition of our expression upon this 
fact, Bacher, who thinks himself forced to a variant conclu- 


% Beitrage zur jiidischen Alterthumskunde, I. i. p. 25. This and the 
following references marked with an asterisk I am obliged to make at second 
hand. 

8t Monatsschrife fiir die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 
vol. xviii. pp. 545 ff., vol. xix. pp. 326 ff.# 

8 Monatsschrift, vol. xix. p. 187.# 

&® ZDMG, vol. xxiii. p. 632, vol. xxxi. pp. 225 ff., vol. xxxix. pp. 548 ff., 
vol. xl. pp. 234 ff. 

© ZDMG, vol. xxxii. pp. 465 ff. ; cf. Bernstein, ibid. vol. iv. pp. 199 f. 

1 The Guide of the Perplexed, of Maimonides, vol. i. p. 226, note 3. 

% Terminologie der Tannaiten, pp. 159 f. 

% JAOS, vol. xviii. pp. 180 ff. 

* Urschrift, u.s.w., p. 264. 

% Monatsschrift, vol. xix. pp. 78 ff. 

% Le Guide des Egarés, vol. i. p. 267.* 

% ZDMG, vol. xxxiii. pp. 297 ff. 

% ZDMG, vol. xxxv, pp. 162 ff. 

Neuhebriisches und chalddisches Worterbuch, 8.v. DY: 

20 p. 68. 
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sion in the case of W"ES" BW, has this to say of the Neo- 
Hebrew use of the intensive W}2:!! Its standard meaning 
is “ deutlich machen, bestimmt aussprechen, heraussagen. . . . 
Unser Verbum dient auch dazu, um anzugeben, dass etwas, 
was in der Thora unbestimmt gelassen oder nur angedeutet 
ist, in den prophetischen und hagiographischen Biichern 
deutlich ausgesprochen wird.” The use of Wi"B, the nomen 
actionis of Piel he illustrates with "37 5w 
“Wo findet sich die Sache deutlich ausgesprochen?” WB 
is further “die genauere Bestimmung einer biblischen Sat- 
zung.” The adverbial W'H3 is “ausdriicklich,” with a ref- 
erence among others to the passage M. Sanhedrin vii. 5 quoted 
above (pp. 147f.) The participle WB) means “bestimmt 
deutlich gekennzeichnet,” as opposed to BY, “ unbestimmt, 
undeutlich.” ™ Bacher goes on to say that WHS has still 
another signification, “abgesondert,” but the éxamples he 
cites yield the closely related meaning of “distinguished ” 
rather than that of “detached.” Moreover, for our present 
purpose it is most important to consider the sense in which 
WD is used in connection with the divine name. In the 
passage we have quoted from the Mishna, Sanhedrin vii. 5, 
the intensive of W"B has the divine name as the object, and 
the meaning there is unmistakable. The blasphemer is not 


guilty until he reproduce exactly the Name (UM WHO 9), 


that is, until he make use of the exact name. And further 
on in the same paragraph, “NOx, Repeat 
exactly what thou didst hear; and according to the express 
statement of the text, WINDS indicates VT as against MOY. 


To this we may add the testimony of the Aramaic usage in : 


connection with the divine name. In Lev. 2411-16 of both 
Targum Ongelos and Targum Jerushalmi I, forms of W"B 
are used to render the Hebrew 33. Whatever be the pre- 
cise meaning of 393, whether to utter or to curse, no one will 
pretend that it is to separate. Compare also the Peshita of 
Lev. 24%. It remains to point out that the act of speaking 
is not necessarily bound up in the conception of WW. It 


201 pp. 154 ff. 108 p. 187. 
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means to indicate exactly by any means. So in Targum 
Jerushalmi I of Ex. 32% we have WBS! p> = ezactly 
engraved, and in Targum Koheleth 34 
exactly written ; in both cases of the divine name. In view 
of all this evidence I fail to see how it can reasonably be 
questioned that Hebrew WSN is that which is exactly indi- 
cated or set forth.™ 

Now in spite of the facts we have rehearsed, the rendering 
the exactly pronounced name for W™BSN OW has not hitherto 
met with general acceptance. The basic objection to it was 
voiced by Nestle in 1878: “ Wie das Tetragrammaton [which 
as a matter of fact was not pronounced] der deutlich ausge- 
sprochene Name genannt worden sein soll, wenn nicht wie 
lucus a non lucendo, sehe ich nicht ein.” % 

In meeting this objection, we must consider a point which 
has not received the attention it deserves, namely, the gram- 


108 See Levy, Das Targum zu Koheleth nach siidarabischen Handschriften, 
Breslau, 1905, p. 11. 

The Old Testament drat \eyéyeror used adverbially in Neh. 8°, 
admits of no other rendering than with accuracy; and the Perfect Pual of 
Num, 15 demands the corresponding interpretation, 15 “gy mia wb xd 3 
Sor it had not been exactly set forth (specified) what should be done unto him. 

A similar interpretation is required for the Pael passive particle in the 
Syriac term which continues to be erroneously ren- 
dered ‘‘ The Gospel of the Separated Ones’’; so Burkitt, Hvangelion Da- 
Mepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904, vol. ii. p. 31, ‘‘that is, the Gospels divided 
into the four volumes of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John’’; cf. Encyc. Bibd., 
col. 4999. But when were the Gospels divided? Of this interpretation 
Torrey very properly remarked in 1897, ‘‘There could be no reason for 
speaking of the four Gospels as ‘separated’; least of all if they were to be 
contrasted, as the original form, with a mixture like the Diatessaron’’ 


pp. 178f.). That the term | is, however, antithetical to 


Lgdaitep ], which serves to characterize the Diatessaron, cannot be doubted, 
as was shown by Gottheil (ibid. p. 361). But it does not follow that 
Legare is therefore the separated. The antithesis of harmonized or com- 
bined is not disharmonized or separated, but unharmonized, uncombined. 
And this is precisely the purport of the participle La;zase, reproduced in 
their exact or authentic form. is therefore The Gospel 
of the (four) exactly reproduced, or as we should put it, The (four) Gospels 
tn their exact form. For the rest, it seems to me that even when employed of 
ordered lections, the idea embodied in the participle is that of exact demar- 
cation rather than that of division. 
105 7.¢., p. 606. 
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matical form of our expression. All the renderings of 
w"ber OW (the engraved name, the explained name, the 
concealed name, the proper name, the holy name, the ex- 
press name, the distinctly or exactly uttered name) treat the 
term as if it consisted of a determinate substantive with at- 
tributive adjective attached, that is, as Neo-Hebrew for BW 
wean. But that is not the actual construction in this 
case.% WHS" is not an attributive adjective, but a sub- 
stantive in the genitive. The true solution of the matter 
seems to me this: 
OY = = Ov 
OY = OW 
= the vocable 


_ Once more I call attention to the terminology of M. Sanhe- 

* drin vii. 5. The vocable 70Y we are told is a “33D of MYT. 
So that when pronounced DY, or with any other exchange 
of its consonants ("393), the name ‘T would be 7398; 
on the other hand, when pronounced ‘VT, it is W™BST. 
This meets fully the objection expressed by Nestle, and at the 
same time supplies additional confirmation of the proposition 
with which we set out; for of course the mere existence of 
the expression requires us to assume that the name was 
sometimes purposely mispronounced. The term WSN OV, 
then, is not the name which was exactly pronounced, but the 
name iT with its exact pronunciation. We may now quote 
one of the earliest passages in which the expression occurs, 
Sifre on Num. 6% (fol. 12a): Mx 


"755 ween ews Sew 35 cow me 


106 Grtinbaum concluded that we have here “ein neugebildeter, besondrer 
Kunstausdruck,”” ZDMG, vol. xxxix. p. 556; and Torrey agreés with him. 
It is not, however, the meaning of W7BS that is peculiar in this expression ; 
it is the construction. 


10 By this I do not in the least intend to imply that "YT BW in the Old 


Testament is ‘‘das Wort Jhvh,’’ as Jacob, Im Namen Gottes ; on which see 
Heitmiiller in the Theologische Literaturzeitung for 1905, cols. 369 ff. The 
equivalents indicated above are purely scholastic, and would have been 
quite impossible in an age when people habitually used “1 immediately of 
the person of their God. 
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“Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel.” — That is, with the 
name in its exact form. Thou sayest, ‘In its exact form? — 
am I not to understand, with a surrogate?’ The statement ia, 
“They shall put my name upon the children of Israel:” — 
with the name in its exact form; only in the town with a 
surrogate. 

In the foregoing pages I have attempted to show (1) 
that the Masoretic text of Ex. 3% goes back to the fourth 
century B.C.; (2) that v.14¢ is an interpolation dependent 
upon the reading of 14; (3) that the 
reading ‘T% in 14> represents the alteration of an original 
mt, which had not been effected at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c.; (4) that that alteration was not acci- 
dental, but due to the purpose to prevent the utterance of 
the ineffable name in this one passage of the Pentateuch 
where the employment of the ordinary synagogue surrogate 
for ‘TV, namely “0%, was from the nature of the case 
impossible ; (5) that the alteration took place, accordingly, 
sometime during the fourth century B.c., most probably 
coinciding with the spread of the Pentateuch and the rise 
of the Jewish synagogue; and finally (6) that such altera- 
tions, both of the name V7 and of other religious terms, in 
cases where it was necessary to employ the word and yet 
desirable to avoid its actual pronunciation, are abundantly 
evidenced for the ensuing period; the regular method of 
alteration being to exchange one or more of the consonants 
of the word while leaving intact its syllabic and vocalic cast. 
If these positions have been satisfactorily sustained, 8 of 
Ex. 314 is a purely phonetic “35 of VT, entirely devoid of 
meaning, and differs in sound from the proper name of the 
God of the Hebrews only in substituting & for ° and ° for 1. 

I have not overlooked the fact that in one unimportant 
respect the word /T& is unlike the other purely phonetic 
B35 which have been adduced from the Rabbinical litera- 
ture: it is not in itself a non-word that can never be any- 
thing but a "35. It is, however, in my judgment, a sufficient 
reply to this superficial objection to point out that in the 
18 Cf. p, 144 above. 
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fourth century B.c. the device of the "35 was doubtless 
still in its incipiency; and further, that the selection of 
was clearly suggested by the words ‘JOD “5, put 
into the mouth of the Deity in the preceding v.™; it so 
happened that the requirements of a phonetic “35 were fully 
met by this word, which from its essential character as a 
verb could not be mistaken by the hearer for anything but 
@ surrogate of MT. Of this we may be certain, that ‘TV 
was chosen to replace VT solely because of its phonetic 
availability and without any regard to its positive lexical 
value, — exactly as blew is used for Dieu in French oaths. 

On the other hand, the virtually contemporary interpolation 
of v.14¢ with its WR leaves no doubt whatever 
that ‘TV18 of 14 was pronounced as the first person singular 
Imperfect of the verb 7, and is not a merely coincidental 
group of letters of whose vocalization we can know nothing. 
This being so, our passage supplies us with much earlier 
evidence as to the vocalization of the name 77 than any we 
have hitherto possessed. For we now know that in the 
fourth century B.c. it was pronounced with the same vowels 
as was the first person singular Imperfect of the verb ‘11. 

It is established, in the first place, by native testimony of the 
best possible kind, that the name consisted of but two sylla- 
bles. The testimony is the best possible, because the only 
better would be a direct statement that the word had two 
syllables, which is impossible in the mouths of people who 
lack the concept of “syllable.” 

There remains, in the second place, the question as to the 
quality of the vowels of the verbal form ‘TX in the fourth 
century B.c. As regards the vowel of the second syllable, the 
question can be definitely answered. 1. of the Imperfect 
Qal of mn verbs, according to the best judgment of modern 
scholars, represents a direct transition from former ai (*_-),! 
which must, however, have ceased to be heard before the form — 
was spelled with final 7. The vowel of the second syllable of 
iT, therefore, had the sound of ¢ in “there” or ain “ fare.” 
Regarding the short vowel of the first syllable, we cannot 


10 See Kautzsch, § 75 e, and the literature there cited. 
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be quite so precise. The vowel of the preformative of the 
Qal Imperfect of all verbs was originally @, and according 
to the Tiberian punctuation it had not departed very widely 
from that primitive sound in the case of the first person 
singular, when the vowel-points were invented. It is true 


that the so-called Babylonian system of punctuation points — 


the prefix of the first person singular, like that of the other 
persons, invariably ¢<.4 But that certainly represents a later, 
not an earlier, phase of development than the one arrested 
by the Tiberian pointing. For the line of phonetic change 
in the quality of the vowels is from (1) @ as in “far” to 
(2) @ as in “fare” (=é as in “there”), to (3) ¢ as in 
“pet,” to (4) as in “pretty” (= 7 as in “pity”). More- 
over, just as we have no ear for (2) in very short syllables, 
so the Hebrews had no ear for (3) except in long syllables. 
The phases to be reckoned with in the short first syllable of 
are therefore, a, d,and¢. And there exists no reason 
for supposing that the Palestinian pronunciation had already 
traveled through the final ¢ stage and was on the way back 
again when the vocalization was fixed by means of the 
Tiberian pointing. The statement of that 
was pronounced with Seghol in the prefix to distinguish it 
from by need not be taken seriously, even if we admit 
that the latter was pronounced igtol (without consonantal 7). 
In Modern Arabic the vowel of the prefix of the Imperfect 
has been changed to ¢ in all persens but the first singular, 
where, under the influence of the % and without the aid of 
artificers, it remains a."2 So in Hebrew, the influence of the 
guttural & checked and prevented the development of the 


110 See Kahle, Der masoretische Text des ATs nach der Uberlieferung der 
babylonischen Juden, p. 58. Yet according to Diettrich, ZATW, vol. xx. pp. 
168 f., Yemen manuscripts of Targum Ongelos point the prefix of the first 
person with a in Aramaic only under the influence of the Hebrew ! 

111 See Kautzsch, § 47 b. 


118 See Vollers, Lehrbuch der aegypto-arabischen Umgangssprache, p. 28, 


and cf. his note 3 on p. 29, 


Konig, Lehrgebiude, i. p. 159, says, urspriingliche Vocal der 
Priformativa, niimlich %, hat sich im regelmiissigen Verb immer zu 1 zuge- 
spitzt, welches durch & zu 6 zerdriickt wird.’ But when was the & absent, 
that there might be a point to crush ? 
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vowel in the prefix of the first person to the ¢ form reached 
in the case of the other persons. 

Accordingly, in the fourth century B.c. ‘TV1® was pro- 
nounced either ’ahyd or, with a slight sharpening of the 
first vowel, *dhyd. Similarly, in the fourth century B.c. 
iT? was pronounced Yahwd, with possibly a slight modifi- 
cation of the first vowel in the direction of Yadhwd. And 
we have only to turn away from the printed page and trust 
entirely to the ear, to realize that the short vowel of the 
first syllable may very well have varied from one shade 
to the other in different localities and individuals. This 
conclusion is in harmony with the testimony of the Baraitha 
in b. Sanhedrin 1016, and with the statements of Epipha- 

nius and Theodcret, which have been noticed above. 
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not a Bagpipe 


GEORGE F. MOORE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


an interesting article in this JOURNAL (vol. xxiii, 1904, 

pp- 180-190) Mr. Phillips Barry essays to prove that 
the musical instrument which was called in Greek cvpdwvia! 
was a bagpipe. The extracts from Polybius give no indi- 
cation of the nature of the instrument. Mr. Barry has 
quoted at large a considerable number of passages from 
Latin writers in which symphonia is certainly, or probably, 
the name of an instrument ; but neither from these nor from 
those collected out of later authors by Du Cange does it 
appear what it was, further than that in some instances a 
wind instrument is meant. For the interpretation ‘bag- 
pipe’ Mr. Barry relies in part upon the meaning of the 
borrowed words sumphédnydh, sephényd, in Aramaic, Hebrew, 
and Syriac, in part on the meaning of the derivatives of 
symphonia (2ampogna, zampofta, etc.) in the Romance lan- 
guages. Upon closer examination it will be found that this 
evidence does not sustain his contention. 

In Dan. 859-1), in an A.ramaic list of musical instruments, 
we find the Greek names Avthros, sabkd, psanterin, swumphinydh 
(aapis, xOdpa, yarrypiov, cuppwvia). Of ihe 
last Mr. Barry writes: “Hebrew tradition has always held 
to the interpretation of simpdnydh in Dan. 3° as a bagpipe.” 


1 Polybius, xxvi, preserved by Athenseus, Deipnosoph. v. p. 198 ; x. p. 489, 
and Diodorus, xxix. 82; Dan. 3 (LXX. ; most mas. of Theod.); Luke 15%. 
On Luke 15% it may be observed that the Ethiopic version renders cupgwrla 
by ‘eneérd, the name of musical instrument, by which elsewhere 
Spyavor, cbpryt (?), etc., are translated. The Coptic merely takes over the 
Greek words. / 


# An adoptei word of Oriental origin, 
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This definition is, inleed, given in modern Hebrew dic- 
tionaries with a unanimity which might pardonably be mis- 
taken for the consensus of tradition. When we inquire, 
_ however, how ancient this dictionary tradition is, it proves 
impossible to trace it farther back than the twelfth century 
of our era, when it appears in the commentary on Daniel 
printed in the Rabbinical Bibles under the name of “Saadia”:® 
“ sumphonydh, an instrument played by shepherds, resembling 
an inflated wine-skin ; compare béth ha-simphondth.” * The 
currency of the interpretation ‘bagpipe’ is due to the chap- 
ters on music in the Shilté ha-gibborim by Abraham di Porta 
Leone, published in 1612. 5 The author, a learned physician 
of Mantua, quotes and adopts the explanation of “Saadia,” 

and follows it by a detailed description of a species of 
Italian bagpipe, the name of which was “piva sordina.” He 
surmises that the same instrument was meant in M. Kelim 
20°, where “the bag of pipes” (Aémath halilin, see below, 
p- 169) is mentioned, and compares the Latin “tibia wiri- 
cularis.” © The substance of this passage in the Shilte 
ha-gibbérim is quoted by Joel Loewe (“ Bril”) in his intro- 
duction to the Book of Psalms in the so-called Mendelssohn 
Bible. Many Christian scholars seem to have imagined — 


probably without having read the passage—that the author | 


of the Shilté was giving a “traditional” description of the 
ancient Hebrew instrument, whereas he was illustrating 
what he thought it might have been like by describing an 
Italian instrument that he had seen. 

The older Jewish commentators on Daniel confine them- 
‘selves to the cautious statement that the dwraf Xeydyeva in 
8° are names of musical instruments. Ibn Ezra dismisses 
_ some attempts at more specific identifications as “ unproved 
guesses.” The commentators on the Mishna (see below, 


Not the Gaon Saadis (d. 042 a.p.), but French or South German 


scholar two centuries later. 

4 See below, p. 168. 

music, in Ugolini Thesaurus, vol. xxxii. 
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p- 169) are not more explicit. In the sixteenth century 

Elias Levita wrote: “sumphdnydh is the name of a musi- 

cal instrument which is called in Italian zampogna, in Ger- 

man Leier,”" i.e. Drehleter, French vielle, English “ hurdy- 
y:” 

The author of the “Saadia” commentary manifestly derived 
his interpretation ‘bagpipe,’ not from “tradition,” but by 
etymological association with the Talmudic phrase which he 
quotes, béth ha-simphéndth. Simphdn (elpov) is a tube or 
pipe; specifically, the simphéndth are the ‘tubes’ of the lungs, 
commonly taken to mean the great blood-vessels, but more 
correctly the bronchi®; 5éth ha-simphénoth is the part of the 
lungs in which these vessels are situated.® Assuming that 
sumphényadh in Daniel was the same word as the Talmudic 
stmphén, the lungs with the bronchi and trachea suggested 
the bagpipe. The whole combination, however, rests on a 
mistaken etymology: cupdovia is not 

The word sumphényah occurs in the Mishna and Tosephta 
as the name of a musical instrument, in connection with 
halil, ‘ pipe,’ and keren or hasdserdh, ‘horn, trumpet.’ From 
the contexts it is evident that it was a wind instrument; 
that it might be of metal or (of wood) covered with metal; 
and that it was kept in a case, which was sometimes open at 
one end, the instrument being slipped into it lengthwise, 
sometimes opened at one side. Nothing in these passages 
suggests a bagpipe, and the description of the cover or case 
seems clearly to exclude such an instrument. Further than 
this the texts do not lead us. 

The commentators on the Mishna offer nothing more 

1 Methurgeman, s.v. ; quoted by Drusius. 

®See Aruch, s.v.: ‘‘The hollow tubes in the midst of the lungs through 
which the air enters.” Cf. Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, 36. The Tal- 
mudic anatomy did not distinguish between the air passages and the great 
arteries ; see, ¢.g., Hullin, 450. 

Hullin 455. Cf. M. Hullin 3!; Hullin 47, 49a; Succa 36a, etc. 

1% The two words are associated in the inverse sense by the author of the 
Aruch ; the simphndth are ‘pipes,’ like sumphonydh in Daniel. Some 
Christian scholars have in other ways connected the word in Daniel with 
‘ pipe.’ 


M, Kelim 11°%, 16°; Tos. Kelim, B.M. 1" (p. 679 Zackermandel). 
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definite than a “ kind of musical instrument”; so also 
R. Nathan in the Aruch. R. Asher b. Jehiel (d. 1828) 
adds: “It has a thick piece of wood at the top made to 
blow on.” ® The Jewish commentators recognize a refer- 
ence to the bagpipe in M. Kelim 20° (hémath halilin),™ but 
none of them connects this, as Abraham di Porta Leone 
does, with sumphényah. 

According to several recent writers on Hebrew antiqui- 
ties, Jewish tradition ascribes the meaning ‘bagpipe’ to 
another word in the Old Testament, viz. ‘digdb (Gen. 4% 
Ps. 1504 Job 21% 80%), making it equivalent to the Ara- 
maic sumphényadh. Thus Benzinger (1894): “Der selten 
erwihnte ‘dgdbh . . . wird von der Tradition als Sackpfeife 
(sdmpénjéh Dan. 3°) erklart.” *— Riehm (1884): “ Nach der 
Uberlieferung ist ‘tigdb die Sackpfeife (Dudelsack, Schal- 
mei), die auch unter dem . . . Namen sumponjah (Dan. 
5-10.15) , . . vorkommt.” — Leyrer (1882): “Die Pfeife, 


a9... (LXX dpyavov...), nach Targ. Hier. ad Dard.- 


Schilte haggib. die Sackpfeife.” *— Diestel (1872): “Das 
‘Ugab . . . war nach jiid. Interpreten ein Dudelsack oder 
ein Sackpfeife.... Genau so wird (vgl. Schilte bei 
Ugolini ... XXXII. Kap. 11) das Instrument beschrieben, 
welches Dan. 8, 5; 10, 5 [N.B.!] vorkommt und swumephonja 
[sic] heisst.” 7 — Winer (1848): “ 3319 Gen. 4, 21. Hiob 21, 
12. ete. nach den jiidischen Interpreten, Chald. und Hieron. 
die Sackpfeife, Dudelsack. ‘TBS chald. Dan. 3, 5. 10, 15 
[N.B.!]., cvpgovia Polyb. bei Athen. 10. 489, wohl eben 


dasselbe, wie denn die hebr. Uebersetzung dafiir 3319 hat. - 


Noch jetzt heisst die Schalmei im Ital. Sambogna,” etc.¥ 


12 Maimonides, Samson of Sens, Bertinoro. Hai Gaon unfortunately does 
not explain the word at all. 

1813 mism>: "50 is the usual word for blowing a pipe (ali), etc. Rab- 
benu Asher probably means ee 
shawm. Cf. Maimonides on M. ‘Arakin 2°, 

14 Maimonides, Samson of Sens, ete. 

Hebrdische Archdologie, 276; cf. Nowack, Hebrdische Archdologie, i. 
277. See also Benzinger in PRE®, s.v. ‘‘ Musik.” 

PRE?, x. 398. 1 Bidel-Lexikon, iv. 268. 

Realwérterbuch®, ii. 128, 


If the reader has patiently gone through these extracts, he will see 
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When “Jewish tradition” is alleged in this easy and 
familiar way, it is not an unfair presumption that the writer 
does not know where to lay his hand on a definite reference. 
In the present instance this presumption is readily verified. 
The ancient versions render ‘igdd in various ways, cithara, 
organon, etc., these variations showing that there was no 
fixed tradition. The only one of them which has been cited 
in support of the interpretation ‘bagpipe’ is the Aramaic 
Targums, which have uniformly ’abdabd, a pipe or flute.” 
Grotius (on Gen. 42!) quoted the scholiast on Horace: 
“ Ambubaiae dicuntur mulieres tibicinae lingua Syrorum. 
Etenim Syris tibia sive symphonia ambubaia dicitur.” In 
Bereshith Rabba on Gen. 4#! (c. 23, 4), those who play on 
the kinndr and ‘agdb are interpreted and 
i.e. HSpavrat and yopavrAa. In Jer. Succa 5° (ed. Zhitomir 
22°) Simeon b. Lakish says: MSN (1. “the 
‘igab is a water organ” 

The medieval commentators on the Old Testament are 
content to explain ‘Zgdb as ‘a musical instrument.’ Abul- 


why I have thought it worth while to quote them in eztenso, in chron- 
ological order. I might have added to the list the articles in Lichten- 
berger’s Encyclopédie, the Calwer Bibel-Lezikon (Kittel), and others, but 
sapienti sat. These industrious compilers have copied one another with 
such credulous fidelity that not only the larger errors about Jewish 
“tradition ” reappear in all of them, but even the false reference to Dan. 
10% in Winer is reproduced by Diestel, with a fresh misprint (?), 10°! 
(I have observed that a man who does not verify his references usually 
has a touching confidence that his predecessor was more honest.) The 
climax of blundering is reached in Leyrer. The Targum renders consist- 
ently X313%, which nobody before or since has imagined to be a bagpipe. 
Jerome “ad Dard.” [Ep. 129, Vallarsi, i. 960 ff.] contains no syllable 
on the subject; in Ep. 21, § 29 (ad Damasum), Jerome controverts the 
opinion of some of the Latins who thought that symphonia (Luke 15%) 
was genus organi: ovpdwvia is equivalent to consonantia ; cf. his Comm. 
on Is. 5! (referring to Dan. 35). In the Shilté ha-gibborim the ‘igab is 
interpreted not as ‘ bagpipe,’ but as ‘violada gamba’! The last strange 
error is preserved by Benzinger in PRE 8, xiii. 593. 

# Used in the Temple; see M. ‘Arakin 2%, ‘Arakin 10, in conjunction 
with halil ; of reed, 1b. 

® See Krauss, Lehnwirter, ii. 18, 205; cf. Ber. On 
the water organ see also Tos, ‘Arakin 11, ‘Arakin 10%, 
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walid (with Saadia) renders it by (x:Odpa). Solomon 
b. Abraham Parchon (twelfth century) in his Lexicon defines 
it as kithros, and describes the latter as a violin (strings of 
gut over a wooden sounding body, played by drawing a 
bow over them). Abraham di Porta Leone (seventeenth 
century) in the Shilté ha-gibborim makes it a viola da gamba, 
which he describes, and calls by its Italian name. So much 
for the “Jewish tradition” that the ‘igdb was a bagpipe ! 
The reader interested in the curiosities of learning may ask, 
How did this myth originate? I think the mystery can be 
solved. Winer notes that the Hebrew translation of Daniel 
has ‘igdb for sumphényadh; cf. Gesenius, Thesaurus, 988 : 
“ Apud Dan. III, 5. 10. 15 interpres eo [se. ‘igdd] utitur pro 
chald. ‘T58.” “The Jewish interpreters,” “Jewish tradi- 
tion that ‘igdb was a bagpipe,” appear, thus, to have grown, 
like the three black crows in the story, out of the statement 
that the Hebrew translation of Daniel has ‘igdb for sumphd- 
nydh. This Hebrew version does not figure in the apparatus 
of recent commentaries on Daniel, nor in the Bible Diction- 
aries, so far as I have observed.” It may not be superfluous, 
therefore, to say that Gesenius means a translation printed 
by Kennicott from a codex in Rome (No. 270 Kenn. ; see 
Dissert. generalis, p. 90). This folio manuscript with Tar- 
gum, Massora, commentaries, etc., has a Hebrew translation 
of the Aramaic parts of Ezra and Daniel in a column beside 
the text, corresponding to that occupied by the Targum in 
other books. The codex is dated a.m. 5087 = 1827 a.p. 
The age of the translation is undetermined. Its quality 


may be judged from the fact that OTINP is rendered by "iM, 


M555 by 

To return to sumphdnydh. We have seen that there is no 
tradition that it was a bagpipe, and that the references to it 
in the Mishna exclude this interpretation. It is possible 
that some light may be thrown upon the nature of the in- 
strument by a passage in the Palestinian Talmud. In Jer. 


“1 Moses Stuart (1850) is the last by whom I find it referred to. 
#2 The same version is found in Kenn. 612. It was reprinted from Kenni- 
cott by J. L. Schulze, Halle, 1782 (Bertholdt, Hinleitung, 1548 f.). 
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Megilla 1° (ed. Zhitomir 11 a) the question how the closing 
lines of a mezizd should be written is under discussion. 
“ Rabbi Aba in the name of R. Judah said: If they be written 
in the form of a half lozenge, the upper line of the last three 
should contain three words; the next, two; the last, only 
‘al-hd-dres. R. Zeira in the name of R. Hisda: If they be 
written in the form of a swmphon, the upper line of the three 
should contain three words; the last line, two [sc. ‘al-hd- 
Gres]; about the middle line I am uncertain [whether it 
should have three or two].” We may compare with this 
Menahoth 314, where R. Aha bar bar Hannah cites R. Johan- 
nan as follows: “ A meziizd so written that three lines have 
respectively two, three, and one word is proper; but three 
lines must not be written in the shape of a tent,® nor like a 
tail R. Hisda said, The words ‘al-hd-dres are written on 
the last line, some say at the beginning, others at the end.” * 
It would appear, therefore, that when the end of the mezizd 
was in the form of a sumphén, the last lines, of unequal 
length, were brought into the same vertical column at one 
end or the other, and that this is the point of comparison. 
If this be so, we should infer that the swmphdn or sumphén- 
yah was composed of pipes of unequal length, fixed side by 
side in such a way that at one end they were in the same 
line. This would describe the Pan’s pipes if there were 
several pipes, or the common Syrian double pipe if there 
were but two. The name cuyudevéa, in its etymological 
sense, would apply more properly to the double pipe, by 
which two tones are produced at once, than to the Pan’s 
pipes, which are used to give notes only in succession ; it 


Te. 4 Te. 


one word, two, three. three, two, one. 
% Te. or 


Cf. Maim., Mishneh Torah, H. Tephillin 5}. 

% The meziza is now usually written in twenty-two lines, the words ‘al- 
ha-ares standing by themselves in the last line, at the beginning or at the 
end. See Maimon. Lc. 5°, Jew. Encyclop. vili. 631. 
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might be added that the Pan’s pipes had an old established 
name, ovpeyf, while for the peculiar double pipe supposed 
in the alternative there is no Greek term known. These 
considerations are, however, not decisive. In Syriac, as 
well as in the Romance languages, the name symphonia is 
given to the syrinx, and this use—an extension, perhaps, 
of the original application of the word—may have been 
established in the time of the Talmuds. 


In M. Kelim 11° we read: “If a sumphonyah has a 3° M3 
"B35, it is liable to contract defilement, whether the instrument 
be covered with metal or not”; similarly, Tos. Kelim, B. M., 1°: 
“A sumphinyah covered with metal is clean; if there be made 
in it a it contracts defilement . . .; a pipe 

5M) covered with metal is clean; if there be made in it a 
moi Ms, it contracts defilement,” etc. What is meant 
here by ©°635 is not clear, and the commentators give little 
light. The M15 of the pipe (Tos., J.c.) are not improbably the 
conical or cup-shaped pieces inserted in the finger-holes of many 
Greek (and Roman) aidof.” Similarly, we might surmise that 
the B°B35 (lit. “wings”) were the projecting pieces on some 
aidof, by means of which the rings were rotated which served to 
stop some of the holes (see the works cited in the last note). 
‘We have, however, no evidence that this apparatus was employed 
on Oriental pipes. Lipmann Heller (on M. Kelim 11‘) repro- 
duces a figure of the &°835 from Meir of Rothenburg; but the 
illustration does not help us much, inasmuch as we do not know 
what manner of instrument Meir imagined the sumphénydh to be. 


Mr. Barry arrays the Syriac among the witnesses to the — 


meaning ‘bagpipe’; but I find no evidence whatever that the 
word sephényd has this sense. The native lexicons give as 
equivalent of sephdnyd the Arabic and Persian names of a 
variety of wind instruments of the types represented by our 
flute, flageolet, oboe, clarinet, trumpet. The only more 
definite description, repeated by several lexicographers, is as 


#1 See Howard, Harvard Classical Studies, iv. 1808 ; v. Jan in Baumeister, 
i. 658 ff., Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 2416 ff. 
% Sporadically also lyre. 
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follows: “It is said that it resembles a crown,” and consists 
of several pipes which are blown upon.” So Bar Ali.(in 
Payne Smith, s.v.) and Bar Bahlul. The latter adds: 
“The Greeks give the name cvpdwvia to a musical instru- 
ment which has seven bronze pipes; the Syrians call it 
sephonyd ; in Hebrew it is called sambak.” Another gloss 
interprets the word by the Greek ovpeyyes. In some manu- 
scripts of Bar Bahlul drawings of the sephdnyd are given, 
in forms which seem to result from fusion and misunder- 
standing of the definitions, but nowhere is ‘bagpipe’ 
suggested.™ 

The last point in Mr. Barry’s argument is that the instru- 
ment called in Latin symphonia “can be no other than the 
bagpipe, still called by the same name in all of the Romance 
languages derived from the Latin.” I fear that this evi- — 
- dence will not stand examination much better than the rest. 
‘Pedro of Alcala, in his Spanish-Arabic vocabulary, gives as 
the equivalent of gampofia the Arabic zummdra, zummdr, the 
usual modern name of a kind of double clarinet. To come 
to modern times, the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy 
defines: “ Zampofia. Instrumento ristico pastoril 4 modo 
de flauta, 6 compuesto de muchas flautas. Pipitaiia.” The 
same definition is given in all the Spanish lexicons and 
encyclopedias I have been able to consult, including Domin- 
guez, Donadiu y Puignan, and Zerolo; none of them rec- 
ognizes the meaning ‘bagpipe.’ The Portuguese-English 
dictionary of Lacerda defines “a pastoril [sic] pipe.” 

In the Italian lexicons and encyclopedias zampogna is de- 
fined as Pan’s pipe, syrinx; rustic whistle, made of the bark 
of the poplar, chestnut, etc.; the valved pipe by which the 
wind is introduced into a bagpipe (Tommaseo e Bellini) ; 
the chanter and drones of a bagpipe (Broccardo) ; the nozzle 
of a syringe (obsolete). Fanfani (1865) defines the word 
as a whistle, but adds, “improperly confounded with the 
cornamusa (bagpipe).” Petrdcchi (1891) defines as Pan’s 


2 The comparison is perhaps to the radiate or crenellated crown ; the pro- 
jecting ends of the tubes being the point of resemblance, 
® Bar Bablul, ed. Duval, sv. ; Payne Smith, s.v. 
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pipes, etc., adding, “In Southern Italy they call the corna- 
musa by this name.” Anderoli, Vocabolario Napoletano- 
Italiano (1887): “Zampogna. Strumento rusticale da fiato, 
composto di un otre e tre canne, Cornamusa, Piva, ed anche 
Zampogna o Sampogna, sebbene questa propriamente sia 
tutt’ altro strumento, formato di sole canne disuguali uniti 
insieme.” 

‘Bagpipe’ is therefore not the common and accepted 
meaning of zampofia, zampogna, but is unusual and pro- 
vincial.! It is also obviously secondary: a word meaning 
pipe or pipes might easily be applied to the bagpipe; 
first, as we actually see in Italian, to the pipes themselves, 
then to the instrument as a whole. It is less easy to see 
how the specific name of an instrument of so peculiar a 
kind as the bagpipe should be transferred to things so differ- 
ent as Pan’s pipes and whistles, for which there were already 
names in plenty. While I think, therefore, that Mr. Barry 
is right in taking cuvpdevia in Luke 15* as the name of a 
musical instrument, there is no ground whatever for identi- 


_ fying it with the bagpipe. 


#1 In the Romauntech dialect of the Upper Engadin zampuogn is a cow- 
dell. 
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in Malachi ii. 12 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


N verses 3 of the second chapter of Malachi, the Prophet 
is denouncing the faithless among the children of Israel. 
After making mention of the renegades, who have cast off 
the religion of Yahwé and joined themselves to foreign gods 
(vs.), he proceeds (vs.™): “ Whoever does this, may Yahwé 
cut off his whole family from the tents of Jacob!” that 
is, let not a man of his posterity be left to enjoy the bless- 
ings of the chosen people. 

There is no doubt that this is the meaning of the verse ; 
the only difficulty is in the phrase 730) “9, which must be 
equivalent to “every individual.” The word as 
otherwise known, means “waking,” and seems to be the 
participle of "89; Song of Songs 5: “IY MW" “1 
sleep, but my thoughts are awake.” The literal translation 
of M3319 might therefore seem to be, “the one who is 
awake and the one who answers.” But it is not possible to 
make a suitable phrase out of these materials, as is generally 
admitted. There is no such correspondence in meaning 
between “waking” and “answering” as is demanded by 
the context here, if the phrase is to have any point at all. 
The reading 9 (cf. the Greek translation, éws = IY) is 
worse than that of our Massoretic text, as I attempted to 
show in my article, “The Prophecy of Malachi,” in this 
Journal, vol. xvii, 1898, p. 5. At that time I proposed 
emending the text to *jy] WW, “May Yahwé cut him off 
root and branch,” and this rather desperate suggestion 
_has been approved by Marti in his recent commentary (Das 
Dodekapropheton, 1904). 
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But the comparison of a parallel in old Arabic usage has 
led me to change my view, and I now believe that the. Mas- 
soretic reading (351 “ID is the correct one, though the word 
"9 must be given a new translation. The Arabic phrase 
is found in the story ‘of the Ayesha scandal (wsyl) as 
narrated in Ibn HiSam. Ayesha tells how the party went 
away without her, and how she, returning to the camping- 
place, found it deserted (ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 782, line hy f.): 


put 3; “So I returned to the encampment, but there 
was not a human being (lit. one who called and one who 
answered) there; the people had gone.” This is certainly 
@ very natural proverbial phrase to use in speaking of soli- 
tude taking the place of social life. Not a voice is heard ; 
there is no one to begin a conversation nor any to respond. 
And the Hebrew phrase is the equivalent of the Arabic, 
if we suppose that “9 is a verbal noun with the meaning of 
"3% (Hiphil participle), “the one who begins (lit. arouses 
or starts) the conversation, and the one who answers.” 
There is in fact no difficulty in the way of supposing that 
the verbal noun "i$ has here the active signification. Aside 
from the fact that the Qal of the verb "3 occurs once in the 
Old Testament (Job 417) with the transitive meaning “to 
stir up,” the use of such a noun of the simplest form to 
correspond to a verb which is regularly used in a derived 
stem has in it nothing unusual. The familiar example of 
‘9 and ‘3:7 is only one of many which could be given. 
Jerome and the Jewish tradition which he followed were 
on the right track with their magister (i.e. “the one who 
arouses or incites”). They saw that the meaning in this 
context must be active, not stative. As for the choice of 
the word “2 for this particular phrase, while it is true that 
a verb with the root-meaning suscitare, provocare, is very 
well suited for such an idiom as this one, yet the reason for 
the selection was undoubtedly the fact that the initial letter 
of the word is 3. Alliteration i is always at a premium in 
such phrases. 
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The Massoretic text of Mal. 2", then, is right as it stands, 


namely, Md} We weed IT; and 
the translation is: “May Yahwé cut off, for the man who 
does this, both the calling one and the answering one 


out of the tents of Jacob!” 
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Traces of the Diatessaron of Tatian in 
Harclean Syriac Lectionaries 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Director of the American School in Palestine, 1902-1903 


HANS H. SPOER 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Thayer Fellow at Jerusalem, 1903-1904 
I. 


URING the early months of the academic year 1902- 
1908, when Jerusalem, compassed with cholera, was 
nearly shut off from the outside world, and many activi- 
ties were denied to us, the members of the American School 
were so fortunate as to make the acquaintance of the Syrian 
(Jacobite) Bishop of Jerusalem, who permitted us to examine 
the manuscripts in the monastery over which he presides. 
Among these were two Syriac lectionaries, dating one from 
the year 1221 and the other from 1262. 
Lectionary A is written in estrangelo characters on vel- 
lum, and consists of 161 leaves, 55 cm. high and 40 cm. 


wide, with two columns to the page and 80 lines to the. 


column. Of these leaves three are new, one of the new 
leaves (f. 97) being still blank, while the other two (f. 106 
and f. 108) are written in modern characters. F.128 has 
been patched, about one third being new. The rest, includ- 
ing four leaves at the beginning devoted to the index, is 
all of the same age, and a colophon dates it in the year 1574 
of the Greek era, i.e. 1262 a.p. The general order is: 
(1) evening lesson, (2) morning lesson, (8) lesson for the 
Mass. The title of each of these is in red or gilt letters. 
Lectionary B contains 187 vellum leaves, 26 cm. high and 
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20} cm. wide, with two columns to the page, each 54 cm. 
wide, and with 27 lines to the column. These are written 
in fine estrangelo characters with headings in gilt or red. 
Occasionally the margin contains a note in Greek. A colo- 
phon dates this portion of the ms. in the year 1533 of the 
Greeks, ¢.e. 1221 a.p. The ms. also includes 14 leaves, of 
paper, written in a later hand; of these leaves seven, at the 
beginning, are occupied by the index. The text is illustrated 
by seven pictures. The upper cover is of silver, and is 
ornamented with a figure in each corner, and in the centre 
with a crucifix in relief between two standing female figures. 

The lessons in these books were found to consist for the 
most part of continuous extracts from the different Gospels, 
but those for the various services of Passion Week are made 
up of a harmony, or compilation, of brief extracts from the 
four Gospels, pieced together so as to make a continuous story 
after the manner of Tatian. In the further investigation of 
the matter we were greatly handicapped by the lack of books, 
but the fourth edition of Scrivener’s Plain Introduction to 
the Criticiem of the New Testament was in our library, and by 
comparing the lectionaries with the extracts from the Syriac 
versions contained in that work we determined provisionally 
that the text was substantially the same as White’s Harclean 
version.!_ No means were at hand, however, for ascertaining 


1The lectionary has, however, a large number of independent readings, 
but agrees in the main with the Peshitta, both differing at times from White’s 
text. There are some 300 variants, about one third of which are scribal, 
especially in the case of names and foreign words, in which the lectionary 
usually follows the Peshitta, often also words are in different order from 
White's text, the Peshitta differing from both. The lectionary has the true 
Syriac form "espeira, Jn. 18*, and ‘estratiga, Lk, 22%, The following readings 
in the lectionary may be noted: Lk. 225! + to Peter, with the verb in the 
singular; Matt. 26° he gave thanks; Matt, 26%! + his [flock]; Mk. 15° he 
began to ask, Pilate being obviously the questioner, as ‘‘ multitude’ has the 
verb in the plural ; Matt. 262 + he fell upon his face and; + cup; Jn. 19" 
they went out ; Matt. 27° + oh! Matt. 274 + 80 that we may see Jn. 194) + 
his [new tomb] + hewn in the rock, as in the Arabic Diatessaron ; Lk. 28% 
Z sent him to him, as in the Arabic. Instead of using the possessive pronoun 
to refer to the genitive in a stat. const. of which both parts are determined, 
the pronoun is often omitted in passages where it is found in White's text, 
Matt. 278, Jn. 19. [H. H. 8.] 
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whether the composite sections were derived from Tatian. 
No copy of the Arabic Diatessaron could be found in Jeru- 
salem, although the Dominicans and Franciscans kindly 
gave us access to all their books. Accordingly I wrote to 
Dr. Rendel Harris about the matter. He had himself worked 
in the library many years ago, and was fondly remembered 
by one of the older monks (Brother Abdullah, who has since 
died) as “ Yakob Harris.” Dr. Harris replied: “The passion 
harmony of which you speak. is common in Harclean codices; 
but I do not think the order is Tatian’s, and I have several 
times looked at it, having had many copies through my 
hands.”2 It appeared that the question of the origin of the 
harmony contained in these sections had received little at- 
tention, and accordingly Dr. Spoer and I photographed the 
harmonic sections of Lectionary A and collated with them 
those of Lectionary B. 

Since our return to America we have pursued the investi- 
gation with the aid of the necessary books, and Dr. Spoer 
has discovered that five of the harmonic sections bear a close 
relationship to the Arabic Diatessaron, as published by 
Ciasca (1888). Of these sections he will treat below. With 
the exception of these five sections the passion harmony of 

2 The same judgment is expressed by Zahn, ‘‘Tatian’s Diatessaron,” in 
Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, i, 1881, p. 204. 
J. P. P. Martin has elaborately and interestingly discussed the Syriac passion 
harmonies in the following publications: Pitra’s Analecta sacra, iv, 1883, 


pp. 4838-486; ‘Le Ara de in Revue des questions histo- 
riques, vol. xxxiii, 1888, pp. 349-304 ; Introduction 2 la critique textuelle du 


Nouveau Testament; Partie théorique, 1888, pp. 707-710, XXI-XXIV;. 


Partie pratique, vol. iii, 1885, pp. 121-144, 420-426; cf. also his article 
Aca Teoodpwr de Tatieon” in Revue des questions historiques, vol. xliv, 
1888, pp. 5-50. The Abbé Martin’s work seems to have been somewhat 
neglected by Protestant scholars, partly, no doubt, because of the practical 
joke which he once perpetrated on his fellow-critics (Introduction ; Partie 
théorique, pp. 234-286). He held that the habitual use of passion harmo- 
nies in the various branches of the Syrian church was due to the influence 
of the Diatessaron of Tatian, and observes (Introduction ; Partie pratique, 
vol. fii. p. 180) that the harmony used by the Monophysites shows ‘‘some 
points of contact’ with the Arabic Diatessaron. See, further, at the end 
of the present article, p. 195. Martin was not acquainted with any 
form of the passion harmony which exactly corresponded with the Arabic 
Diatessaron. 
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| the lectionaries bears no relation to.the Diatessaron, so far as 
4 we can recover it from Ciasca’s Arabic text, from the Ar- 
| menian version of Ephraem’s Commentary, and from the form 
in which Victor of Capua left it in the Codex Fuldensis of 
the Latin Vulgate. Not only does the order of topics vary, 
but in treating the same topics, except in the five sections 
mentioned, the extracts from the Gospels differ from those 
of Tatian. To exhibit in detail something of the difference, 
I subjoin lists of the passages which make up the sections 
treating of the Last Supper: — 


Axasic DraTessanon 


Matt. Lk, 201+16 
#Lk, 221-16 In, 1946 
Matt. 2622 Mk. 1418-2 
Lk. 22% Lk, 2241 
Jn, 13? Mk. 1421 
Mk, 141¢-100 In. 1888 
In, 1316-19 Lk. 29% 
Lk. 221 In, 19-29 
In, 13%. 28 Matt. 26% 
Matt, 262 In, 
In, 14% 
Mk. 14% Matt. 26% 
Matt. 26% 4a Mk, 14% 
Mk, 14%» Matt, 267 
Matt. 2625-28 Mk, 14%. %e 
4 Lk, 221% Matt, 262. 29 
Matt. 26 Lk, 291% 
Lk, 22°80 Lk. 2981. 82 
In, 198. Matt. 2651-1 
Matt. 2690-83 Lk. 225% 
Lk, 228-2 In. 199%. 880 
*Jn. 13% Mk. 14% 
Lk. Lk. 229% 
q 1987. % Mk. 1491 


In, 


® Passages marked with an asterisk are omitted by Lectionary B. 
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Lk, 22% Lk. 22% 
Matt. 26% In. 15-27 
dn. 1641.8 Jn. 
Lk, 225-8 In. 171-8 
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It is evident from this comparison that the Syriac is an 
independent compilation. The same result is obtained if 
one compares the composition of any other part of the nar- 
rative of the passion in the two works. 

The following comparison of the order of the leading 
topics in the narrative of the passion yields a similar proof 
of independence. 

Anasio DiaTessanon 
At the passover supper. Paschal feast begun. 
The traitor announced. ' The traitor announced; he goes 
Supper eaten. The supper. 
Judas withdraws. Peter’s denial foretold. 
Withdrawal to Mount of Olives. Withdrawal to Mouut of Olives. 
Denial of Peter announced. 
Withdrawal to Gethsemane across Gethsemane. 
the Kidron. 
In Gethsemane. 
Betrayal and arrest. 
Before Annas; Peter’s first denial. Before Annas; Peter’s first denial. 
Before Caiaphas. Before Caiaphas; second and third 
denials. 
Before the Sanhedrim; second and Before the Sanhedrim. 
third denials. 
Before Pilate; “ what is truth?” Before Pilate; “what is truth?” . 
Before Herod. 
People choose Barabbas. Before Pilate again; Barabbas 
chosen. 
Jesus scourged, Barabbas released. 
Repentance of Judas. Judas returns the silver. 
. Before the Sanhedrim again. 
Before Pilate again. 
Before Herod. 
Before Pilate again. 
Barabbas again chosen. 
Jesus again condemned and 
scourged. 
_Jesus mocked and crowned with 
thorns. 
Pilate exhibits Jesus to excite pity. 
Jesus delivered to be crucified. 
March to Calvary. 
Crucifixion and attendant events. 
Entombment. 
sealed. 
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From this comparisorf it is clear that the Diatessaron is 
a much abler piece of work. It conducts the reader by 
means of a connected and intélligent narrative through the 
events of the last hours of the life of Jesus. The lectionary 
sections reach the same goal, but by a much more devious 
way. Thus in the midst of the events after the Last Supper 
had been eaten, we are told that “when they had offered 
praise they went out to the Mount of Olives,” and the pre- 
diction of Peter’s denial apparently takes place there, but 
after this Jesus passes ‘with the disciples over the Brook 
Kidron, as though he had not gone out before. The narra- 
tive is also so selected from the different Gospels that Jesus 
is condemned by the Sanhedrim twice, is before Pilate three 
times, and condemned by him twice, while Barabbas is twice 
chosen by the people.’ Likewise in the minor details of the 
narrative throughout, the text is conflate and repetitious. 
It is a striking fact, too, that the discourses of John 14-16 
are omitted by the Syriac lectionaries, although included in 
the Diatessaron. In constructing the harmony, with the 
exception of those sections of which Dr. Spoer treats below, 
the use of Tatian’s work appears to have been deliberately 
avoided. 


G. A. B. 
II. 


The five sections referred to above, which show a con- 
nection with the Arabic Diatessaron, include more than 
one fourth of the whole passion harmony contained in the 
lectionary. The surrounding sections, as Professor Barton 
has shown, exhibit only such incidental agreement with the 
corresponding sections of the Diatessaron as must inevitably 
occur in parallel passages from any two Gospel harmonies. 
The following exhibition of the passages which make up — 
these five sections and of those composing the corresponding 
chapters of the Diatessaron will show the agreements and 
differences. . 

(1) The lesson, “ Of the first watch of the night of Good 
Friday,” title-number 201. It stands in a footnote to column 


ix of Lectionary A, and corresponds to chapter 487-" of the 
Arabic Diatessaron. 
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Lecrionary B 
Lk, 224 


Translation:5 


Lk. 22“* And he was parted from them 4 little) about a stone’s 
throw, (vs.“* and he kneeled down and fell forward on his face), 
[Mk. 14** and he went forward a little and fell upon the ground] 
vs. and prayed that if it be possible that hour might pass 
away from him. [Lk. 22 And he kneeled down, he prayed 
saying] Mk. 14% Abba [Father] all things are possible to thee; 
Lk. 22 if thou be willing let this cup pass away from me. 
_* Nevertheless not my will but thy <will) be done. [Mk. 14® 
Not as I wish but as thou.] Matt. 26% And he came to 
the (his) disciples, and he found them sleeping, and he said to 
Peter (Cephas), Mk. 14 Simon, sleepest thou? Matt. 26 Lo, 
could ye not watch with me one hour? vs.“* Watch and pray, 
so that ye enter not into temptation; vs.“ = Mk. 14™ the spirit 
is willing (and ready) but the flesh (body) is weak. vs.“ He went 
away again a second time [he fell upon his face] (and) prayed 
saying, My Father, if this cup cannot pass away [from me] 
except I drink it, thy will be done. 


Mk, 149 = Lk. 22% in substance. 
The Peshitta and the Arabic version in Mk. 14% read ‘willing and 
ready,’ in Matt. 264, ‘‘ready’?; in the Harclean _ our lectionary) 
Mk. and Matt. coincide in having the shorter form. 

§ The following signs are used in the translations: 


{) indicate that the enclosed passage or word is additional in the Arabic 
Diatessaron. 


[ ] indicate that the enclosed passage or word is additional in the lec- 


() preceded by italics indicate that the word or phrase enclosed is found 
in the Arabic Diatessaron in place of the italicized word or phrase of the 
lectionary. - 


1 
Lzorioxany 4 ‘Azasio Diatessazox 
| Lk, 2206 Lk, 224 
| Mk. 14% _— Mk, 14% 
| Lk, 2200 
Mk. Same Same 
Mk. 1457 Same Same 
| Matt. 26%. dle Same ‘Same 
4Mk. 149% Same 
| Matt. 26 Same Same 
| 
| 
XUM 
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(2) The lesson “Of the second watch of the night of 
Good Friday” and part of the lesson “Of the third watch 
of the night of Good Friday,” title-enumbers 202 and 203. 
These stand in columns xi-xiv of Lectionary A and corre- 
spond to chapter 48%! of the Arabic Diatessaron. 


Apasic 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Lk. 2282 
Jn. 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Matt. 265% 
Same 
Same 

1813 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Translation: 
Matt. 26® And immediately he (the traitor Judas) went near 
* There is obviously a lacuna in the lectionary between Matt. 26% and 


Jn. 18°. This is supplied in the Arabic Diatessaron by Jn. 185, which, 


however, in the lectionary precedes this section, together with vs.*. 

Lk. 2254, as is pointed out by Hill, The Earliest Life of Christ, p. 285, is 
more appropriately placed lower down, at the point where it is found in the 
lectionary. 

7 In the Diatessaron, the verse Jn. 1812 occurs twice, once in full, following 
upon Matt. 26, and again in a condensed form just below, as in the lection- 
ary. In the place where it first occurs it may be a later insertion. It has 
they bound him.” 


= 
| 
Lectionary A 
Matt. 264% 00 | 
| 
In, 1810.11 
Lk. 
Jn, 18% 
Matt. 2652-64 
Lk. 2251 
Lk. 2282. 
Matt. 26% 
Mk. 1451.68 a 
TJn. 1812s 
In, 1819.16 4 
Matt. 265% 
In. 1817 a 
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to Jesus and said, Hail, Master! and kissed him. vs. Then 
said Jesus to him, Lk. 22 Judas, dost thou betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss? Matt. 26” My friend, art thou come for this? 
(Lk. 22% Jn. 18%* And Jesus said unto them which were come 
unto him, Whom seek ye? They said unto him, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus said unto them, I am he. And Judas also, the betrayer, 
was standing with them.) Jn. 18* When he (Jesus) therefore said 
to them, I am he, they went backwards and fell upon the earth. 
vs.’ Then again he (Jesus) asked them, Whom are you seeking ? 
They [then] said, Jesus, the Nazarene. vs.' Jesus answered (to 
them), I said to you that I am he. If therefore ye are seeking 
me, let these go. vs.’ So that the word be fulfilled which he 
spoke, Of those whom thou hast given me I have not lost one. 
Matt. 26" Then they (that were with Judas) drew near (and) 
laid hands on Jesus and took him. Lk. 22® But when those who 
were with him (his disciples) saw that which took place, they said 
[to him], Master, shall we smite them with the swords? Jn. 18” 
Simon Peter (Cephas), therefore, who had a sword, drew it and 
struck a servant of the high priest, and cut off his right ear. 
But the name of the servant was Malchus. vs." [Then] Jesus 
[answered] saying to Peter (Cephas), [Lk. 22°* Permit them unto 
this] Jn. 18 [Put the sword into its sheath]. The cup which the 
(my) Father has given me, shall I not drink it? Matt. 26” (Put 
the sword into its sheath) for all those who take (attack with) 
the sword shall perish with the sword. vs." Or thinkest thou 
that I cannot [now] beseech my Father and he shall furnish to 
me now more than twelve legions of angels? vs." How then 
shall the scriptures be fulfilled? (which say) that thus it is 
right to be. Lk. 22™ and (after this) he (gently) touched his 
(the) ear <which he had struck and) he healed it. Matt. 26% 
(and) In that hour said Jesus to the multitudes (vs. Are ye come 
out against me as an attack is made on a robber, with swords and 
staves to take me? I sat daily with you in the temple, teaching, 
and ye took me not.) [Lk. 22" who had come out against him, 
the chief priests and the soldiers of the temple and the elders, 
Ye have come out as against a robber with swords and staves that 
ye might take me. I was daily with you in the temple, ye have 
not stretched out hands against me.] Lk. 22™ But this is your 
hour and the power of darkness. Matt. 26% But [all] this came 
to pass, that the scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled. 
Then all the disciples left him (and) they fled. (Jn. 18" So the 
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band and the captains and the soldiers of the Jews took Jesus, 
and went their way.) Mk. 14% And one young man followed him, 
who had wrapped a linen cloth over his nakedness (naked, wrapped 
in a linen cloth) and the young men (they) laid hold on him, vs.* but 
he let go the linen cloth (and) he fled [from them] naked. 

§ Jn. 18" Then [the band and the leaders and the officers of 
the Jews] took Jesus and bound him vs.¥ and led him first to 
Hannan, for he was father-in-law to Caiaphas who was high priest 
that year. vs.“ But it was Caiaphas who had counseled the 
Jews, It is expedient that one man should perish instead of the 
people. vs.“ But Simon Peter (Cephas) followed Jesus, and 
another disciple, [Matt. 26° afar off, unto the court of the high 
priest] Jn. 18 But that disciple was known to the high priest, 
and entered with Jesus the court [of the high priest] vs.” But 
Peter (Simon) was standing outside at the door. Then went out 
that other disciple who was known to the high priest and he 
spoke to the portress and he (she) brought Peter (Simon) in. 
(Matt. 26% And when he had entered within he sat down with 
the officers to see the end] Jn. 18" Then said the maid, the por- 
tress, to Peter (And when the maid, the portress, saw Simon, she 
looked at him and said to him), Art thou not also one of the 
disciples of this man (that is to say of Jesus of Nazareth)? 


(8) The earlier portion of the lesson “Of the noon hour 
of Good Friday,” titlenumber 205. It is contained in 
columns xxviii-xxxi of Lectionary A, and corresponds to 
chapters 50-51% of the Arabic Diatessaron. 


Lectionary A Axasio 


Matt, 2727 
Matt, 2727 
Matt. 27% Same 
Jn. 19% Same 

° Matt. 27% Same 
Mk. 151 


® The lesson for the third watch begins at this point. 

® The clauses in Matt. 27% are given in the lectionary in the reverse 
order to that found in the Diatessaron. The passage Jn. 19% and Matt. 272 
may also be divided, as in the margin of the Arabic Diatessaron, between 
Jn, 19% and Matt. 27%, , 


In the Diatessaron Mk. 15% is incorporated into Matt. 272% in the 
phrase “‘ and did obeisance.”’ 
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4 Axasio 
Jn. 198 
Matt. 279 
1 Jn. 19% 
In. 19+15 Same 
Translation: 


Matt. 27”, Mk. 15" Then the soldiers” of the governor removed 
Jesus (and) took him inside of [the court which is] the Praeto- 
rium, and they gathered unto him the entire band, Matt. 27" and 
stripped him, (and) put upon him (clothed him in) Matt. 27” a 
scarlet robe, Jn. 19* and dressed him in a purple garment, and 
plaited a chaplet of thorns, (and) they put it upon his head, 
-and a reed in his right, and they bowed their knees before him 
(and mocking and) deriding him. Mk. 15" And they began to salute 
him (and they did obeisance to him) [Jn. 19 And they came to 
him] and said, Hail king of the Jews. [Jn. 19” and they gave 
him blows (struck his cheeks) Matt. 27” And they spat at 
him (in his face) (and) they took the reed away (from his 
hand) and beat him upon his head. (Jn. 19%) Jn. 19% (And) 
Pilate went out again and said to them, (the Jews) [Behold] 
I bring him out to you that you may know that I find against 
him (for his condemnation) not any cause. vs.’ Jesus therefore 
went outside wearing (upon him) the chaplet of thorns and 
the purple garment. [And] he (Pilate) said to them: Behold, 
the man!  vs.° (And) when the chief priests and the officers 
saw him, they cried out and said: Crucify him, crucify him ! 
Pilate said to them, Take ye him and crucify (him), for I find 
against him no cause. vs.’ The Jews answered him, We have 
a law and according to our law he deserves to die (death), be- 
cause he made himself the Son of God. vs.* (And) when Pilate 
heard this saying he feared greatly (his fear increased) vs.° and 
entered again into the Praetorium, and said to Jesus, Whence art 
thou? But Jesus did not give him an answer. vs.” [Therefore] 
Pilate said to him, Dost thou not answer me? Dost thou not 
know that I have the power to crucify thee, and have power to 
release thee? ™vs." Jesus answered (to him) Thou hast not 

11 In the lectionary Matt. 27® is preceded, while in the Arabic Diatessaron 
it is followed, by Jn. 19%. 

18 The Arabic Diatessaron uses rigdle for “ soldiers” and band,’ while 
the lectionary distinguishes stratiote and speira. 

48 The order is reversed in the Diatessaron. 
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any power against me except it were given [to thee] from above. 
Because of this, he who has delivered me to thee, to him is the . 
greater sin (his sin is greater than thy sin). vs." From this (be- 
cause of this word) Pilate sought that he release him. Then the 
Jews cried out [saying], If thou release this one (him) thou art 
not a friend of Cesar, (for) every one who makes himself a 
king speaks against (opposes) Cesar. 

vs." (And) Pilate [therefore] when he heard these words (this 
saying) brought Jesus out and sat down on the judgment-seat at the 
place which is called “smoothed with stones,” but (in) Hebrew 
(it is called) Gabbatha (Kabitha). vs.“ Now it (that day) was 
the preparation (assembly) of the passover, but (it was) about 
the sixth hour. And he said to the Jews, Behold your king! 
vs.¥ They then cried out, Take (him) away, take (him) away, 
«crucify him) crucify him! Pilate said to them, Shall I crucify 
your king? The chief priests answered (to him), We have no 
king except Caesar. 


(4) A later portion of the lesson “After his scourging 
with lashes, he is crucified; of the noon hour of Good 
Friday,” title-enumber 205. It is contained in columns 
xxxiv-xxxviii of Lectionary A, and corresponds to chapter 
61% of the Arabic Diatessaron. The part beginning with 
the words “by him,” Matt. 27, column xxxvi, and running 
to the end of column xxxvii, Lk. 23", is written on paper in 
modern characters, and the source of the passages is not, as 
elsewhere in the ms., indicated in the margin. 

Lacrionary A Anasto DiaTeesanon 
Lk. 23% Same 

Matt. 27%. #0 Same 

Mk. 16" 

Matt, 


Matt. 
Lk. 23% # 


Lk. 29% 
Translation: 
Lk. 23" Also (and) the people stood beholding Matt. 27° but 
(and) those (they) who passed by [him] reviled him shaking their 
heads and said, ve.” (Ah!) Oh! thou that destroyed the temple 


a 
| 
Matt. 274 
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and buildest it in three days (Matt. 27 = Mk. 15) Save thy- 
self, if thou art the son of God, and come down from the cross! 
vs." In like manner also the chief priests mocked (him) with the 
elders and the scribes (and the scribes and elders) and the Phari- 
sees (and laughed to each other) saying, vs." Others he saved (the 
saviour of others) himself he is not able to save. (Lk. 23” If he 
is the Messiah, the chosen of God and king of Israel) Matt. 27@ 
[if he is the king of Israel], let him now descend from the cross, 
that we may see, and believe on him. vs.“ Having trusted in 
God, let him deliver him now, if he has pleasure in him, for he 
said, I am the Son of God. Lk. 23” But the soldiers also mocked 
him, drawing near (coming) (to him) and offering him vinegar, 
and said (to him) vs.” if thou art the king of the Jews, save 
thyself. (Matt. 27“ In like manner the robbers also that were 
crucified with him reproached him.) vs.” But one of the (two) 
evildoers who were crucified (with him) railed on him (and) he 
said, If thou art the Messiah (then) save thyself, also us (and 
save us also). vs.” But the other (his companion) [answered 
him] rebuked him (and) he said <to him) Dost thou not fear 
God, (and) thou art (also) in the same condemnation? vs.“ And 
we justly, for we are equally rewarded for those things which we 
did (and as we have deserved and according as we have done 
are we rewarded). But this one has done nothing which is 
evil. vs. And he said to Jesus, Remember us (me) O Lord, 
when thou comest into thy kingdom. vs.* [And] Jesus said to 
him, Verily I say to thee, to-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise. 


(5) A part of the lesson “ Of the worship of the cross,” to 
be read daily, title-enumber 207. It stands in columns xliii- 
xliv, which are written on a new paper leaf, and corresponds 
to chapter 52%* of the Arabic Diatessaron. 


| q 
Jn. 10 Same 
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Translation: . 


Jn. 19” He was [also] a disciple of Jesus, but he concealed 
himself from fear (being afraid) of the Jews. Lk. 23 This 
one (he) had not consented to the (their) counsel and their deeds, 
(of the accusers) (and) he was [also] looking for the kingdom 
of God. Mk. 15 (And this one came) and he went boldly to 
(entered unto) Pilate and demanded (of him) the body of Jesus. 
vs.“ But Pilate was surprised, if he was already dead (how he had 
already died), and calling the centurion he asked him if he had 
died (about his death) before the time. vs.“* And when he had 
learned [from the centurion], Matt. 27™ [then] Pilate (he) com- 
manded <him) to deliver up the body (that his body be delivered 
up) «to Joseph) [vs.* And Joseph took the body. He wrapped it 
in linen] (Mk. 15“* And Joseph bought clean cotton cloth. He 
took the body of Jesus and wrapped it in it. Jn. 19% And 
they came and took ‘t.) Jn. 19” Then came (unto him) also 
Nicodemus, who had come before to Jesus by night, and) bring- 
- ing «with him) a mixture of myrrh and aloe about a hundred 
pounds. vs.” They then took the body of Jesus and wrapped it 
in the cotton with (and) the aromatics, as the custom of the Jews 
is to bury. vs." But there was in the place where he (Jesus) 
was crucified a garden, and in the garden [his] new tomb, hewn 
out in the rock; in it had never been placed any man. vs. There 
then, because of the preparation of the Jews (the sabbath had 
entered in) and because the tomb was near, they placed (left) 
Jesus. Matt. 27™ And he (they) rolled a great stone (and thrust 
it) into the door of the tomb and he (they) departed. 


The comparison shows that these five sections are unques- 
tionably derived from the same source as the Arabic Diates- 
saron. Not only are there numerous instances in which the 
- game passages have been taken, although the parallel from . 
another Gospel would have answered equally well, but such 
a complicated case as Matt. 26, distributed by both lection- 
ary and Diatessaron among three places standing in the same 
order and connection, is in itself conclusive. Other interest- 
ing agreements are the omission of Lk. 23” from the passage 
Lk. 2336-43, and the insertion in Jn. 19! of the words “ hewn 
out of the rock,” derived from Mk. 15. 

This discovery seems to open the way to a line of inves- 
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tigation in the history of the Diatessaron of Tatian for which 
large materials are easily accessible in the libraries of Europe 
and America as well as in the Orient. Such an investiga- 
tion would throw light at the same time on the history and 
relations of the Harclean Syriac version, a subject which has 
long been: known to have a direct bearing on the criticism 
of the Greek text of the New Testament. 

H. H. 8. 


[Norz.— Some idea of the available material can be gained from the fol- 
lowing imperfect lists of mss. known to contain a passion harmony. It may 
be deemed certain that in addition many others of the lectionaries mentioned 
by Gregory and in the — libraries contain a harmony of one or 
another type. ¢ 


I. Jacobite mss. with Harclean passion harmony 
Camprincr, Excianp. 
University Library, add. 1700, 1170 a.p. (Wright, p. 6 ; Gregury, 1; for- 


merly cod. Mohl); 
add. 1903 (Wright, p. 1130). 


CamBrince, Massachusetts. 

The Semitic Museum of Harvard University has possessed for some years 
@ Harclean lectionary (somewhat mutilated) with harmonic lessons, and has 
lately come into possession of several Harclean lectionaries among the Syriac 
miss. collected by Professor J. Rendel Harris, 


FLORENCE. 
Bibl. Laur. L 40, 757 a.p. (Assemani, 8 ; Adler, 1; Gregory, 22). 
JERUSALEM. 


Jacobite Monastery, Lectionary A, 1262 a.n, 
Lectionary B, 1221 a.p. 


Lonvox. 
British Museum, add. 7163, saec. ix or'x (Forshall, 19; Gregory, 2) ; 
add. 7165, saec. xiii (Forshall, 21; Gregory, 4); 
add. 7166, saec. xiv (?) (Forshall, 22 ; Gregory, 5); 
add. 7169, saec, xii (Forshall, 26; Gregory, p. 861); 
add. 7170, 1216-1220 a.p. (Forshall, 26 ; Gregory, p. 851); 
add. 7171, 1178 a.p. (Forshall, 27; Gregory, p. 851). 


Oxrorp. 
Bodleian Library, Dawk. 50 (Payne Smith, 43). 
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‘Paris. 
Bibl. Nat., Syr. 14, 1203 a.p. (Zotenberg, 31; Gregory, p. 837, 73; fac- 

simile in Martin, Introduction ; Partie théorique, p. iv) ; 

Syr. 22, 1188 a.p. (Zotenberg, 51 ;. Gregory, p.. 852) ; 

Syr. 26, saec. xii (Zotenberg, 38 ; Gregory, p. 838, 80) ; 

Syr. 37 (Zovenberg, 59; Gregory, p. 852) ; 

suppl. Syr. 87,1165 a.p. (Zotenberg,, 62 ; Gregory, 12). 


Rome. 


Barberini Library, VI. 82 (formerly 105) (Adler, 6; Gregory, p. 859). 
Vatican Library, Syr. 266, saec. vii (Adler, 4; Gregory, 26) ; 

Syr. 268, 859 a.p. (Martin, Introduction ; Partie théo- 
rique, p. 161; Assemani, 11; Gregory, 27; see S. E. Assemani in J. White, 
Sacrorum evangeliorum versio Syriaca Philozeniana, 1778, pp. 641 ff.) ; 

probably also Cod. Angelicus, saec. xiii (?) (Adler, 3; Gregory, 23), and’ 
at least Vat. Syr. 86 and Vat. Syr. 36 (Gregory, pp. 851 f.). 


Il. Jacobite mss., Peshitta (?) 


‘British Museum, add. 18714, 1214 a.p. (Wright, 226).. 
j (Martin’s reference, in Introduction; Partie pratique, 
iv. p. 123, to B. M. add. 17190 seems to be a mistake. ] 


III. Nestorian mss. 


Campriper, Encianp. 
{ University Library, Oo 1. 17, saec. xvi (Wright, p. 1068) ; 
: add. 1976, 1586 a.v. (Wright, p. 58). 
Loxpon. 
British Muscum, Egerton 681, 1206-1207 a.p. (Wright, 248) ; 
add. 7161, seec. x (Forshall,.17 ; Gregory, 9); 
add. 17928, saec. xi (Wright, 246). 


IV.. Malkite (?) ms. 


i Sr. Pererssurc. 


Imperial Public Library. <A tiny fragment of a passion harmony (saec. 
i viii) in the Palestinian Syriac dialect is published by J. P. N. Land, Anecdota 

'  Syrtaca, vol. iv., 1876, pp. Lat. 168: (Fol. 66), 204, Syr. 217 (Gregory, 
p. 827, 4). 


Further valuable information regarding the mss. mentioned above, includ- 
; ing an exact statement of the composition of some of the harmonic lessons in 
Be a number of them, will be found in J. G. C. Adler, Novi Testamenti ver- 
i stones Syriacae, 1789, in Gregory, Prolegomena, 1894, in the writings of 
A Martin cited above (p. 181, note), and in the printed catalogues of the sev- 
, eral’ libraries by Assemani, Forshall, Payne Smith, Zotenberg, and Wright. 
In the present note a few of the mss. named have been included, and some 
q not be verified. 
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Martin thinks he can distinguish three Jacobite and two Nestorian forms 
of the Syriac passion harmony, but his results do not appear to rest on any 
exhaustive researches. Of the Jacobite forms one (shorter than the others) 
is contained in cod. B. M. add. 18714, in which ms. a note refers to Rabban 
Daniel of Beth Batin as the author of the harmony. With this seem to 
correspond the harmonies contained in the Paris cod. Syr. 22, cod. Barb. VI.. 
82, cod. Vat. 268, and perhaps cod. B. M. add. 7171. <A second Jacobite 
harmony, of a ‘‘ more developed” type, and the most elaborate of all, is 
found in the Paris codices, Syr. 14, Syr. 26, suppl. Syr. 87. One of the 
Nestorian forms is found in the British Museum codices, Egerton 681 and 
add. 17928. The other Martin appears to find in cod. B. M. add. 7161 [and 
add. 17190]. A fifth form (Jacobite ?) is of less importance than any of: 
the others, and is to be found in the Paris cod. Syr. 37. It is said to follow: 
the Peshitta. That the Monopbysite Patriarch Michael (1126-1199) was the: 
author of a harmony is affirmed by a note in the Paris cod. Syr. 289, but: 
appears to be subject to some doubt. See the. clear statement in Martin's. 
note in Pitra, Analecta sacra, iv. p. 488, also Introduction ; Partie pratique, 
fii. p, 122 f. 

To Martin is due the suggestive observation that in the Greek lectionaries: 
harmonic lessons are practically unknown, but that they are found in the 
western rituals most affected by oriental custom, namely the Mozarabic rite, 
the old Gallican rite as seen in the Lectionary of Luxeuil, and the Sacra- 
mentary of Bobbio published by Mabillon (perhaps also in the old German. 
rite). St. Augustine seems to have referred to such a passion harmony in. 
Latin in the interesting passage, Sermo 232, Migne vol. xxxviii. col. 1108. 

On Syriac lectionaries, see F. E. Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and. 
Western, i. 1896, pp. lix-Ix; G. Bickell, Conspectus ret Syrorum literariae, 
Miinster, 1871, pp. 59ff., 99f. On the use of the Harclean version in the 


“divine offices,” see J. 8. Assemani, Bibliotheca orientalis, vol. ii, 1721, 


Pp. 23, 94. 
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The Third Wall of Jerusalem and Some Exca- 
vations on its Supposed Line 


LEWIS BAYLES PATON 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Director of the American School in Palestine, 1903-04 


HE city of Jerusalem lies on a V-shaped plateau between 
the deep, rocky gorges of the Kidron and the Hinnom. 

By these gorges it is cut off from the surrounding ridges 
on the east, south, and west. Only toward the north is 
there open country, for here the plateau joins on to the 
broad table-land of central Judea. Toward this quarter, 
accordingly, Jerusalem has expanded, and the successive 
enlargements have necessitated the building of new walls. 
These have served not merely to enclose the suburbs, but 
also to strengthen the city on its weakest side. On the 
sides toward the valleys a single rampart was sufficient to 
withstand the most powerful enemy. According to Josephus 
(Ant. xiv. 41; B. J. i. 7), Pompey made a reconnaissance 
‘and came to the conclusion that from these quarters assault 
was impossible. According to B. J. v. 6%, Titus made a simi- 
lar examination and came to the same conclusion. All the 
other besiegers of Jerusalem have held the same opinion, 
and the result has been that every attack known to history 
has been made from the north. Here the city has no natural 
defence, and here alse it is possible to operate large bodies 
of troops. On this side, accordingly, it was necessary that 
Jerusalem should have several lines of fortification. As 
early, apparently, as the reign of Manasseh a second wall was 
erected on the north (2 Chr. 83), and a third wall was 
begun by Agrippa about 40 a.p. (B. J. v. 4%) and was hastily 
finished by the Jews at the time of the revolt (B. J. ii. 11°, 
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v. 4%). Thus arose the condition of things described by 
Josephus in B. J. v. 41: “The city had been fortified with 
three walls, except in those parts where it was encompassed 
with impassable ravines, for there it had only one enclosing 
wall.” 

In describing the course of the first, or innermost, of these 
walls, Josephus starts, with the tower called Hippicus and 
goes eastward toward the Temple. Then he returns to 
Hippicus and goes southward around the west hill, eastward 
toward Siloam, and northward to the east wall of the Temple 
(B. J. v. 4%). This shows that Hippicus must have stood at 
the northwest corner of the inner city. The same conclusion 
is necessitated by the description of the third wall, which is 
said to have also started at Hippicus and to have run thence 
around the northern suburbs to the northeast corner of the 
Temple, where it again joined the first. wall. Hippicus is 
further described (B. J. v. 4°) as lying over against (ayre- 
apus) the Tower of Psephinus, which stood at the northwest 
corner of the third wall, and as situated alongside of two 
other great towers called Phasaélus and Mariamme. The 
three towers (in the order, Hippicus, Phasaélus, Mariamme) 
stood, according to B. J. v. 4‘, on high ground in the north- 
ern line of the first: wall north of the palace of Herod. Hip- 
picus, according to B. J. v. 4°, was twenty-five cubits square, 
and Mariamme twenty cubits square. All were built of 
blocks of white stone twenty cubits long, ten cubits broad, 
and five cubits high. At the time when Titus destroyed the 
walls, according to B. J. vii. 11, these three. towers were left 
standing. 

These passages lead us to look for Hippicus at a point 
near the Jaffa Gate in the west wall of the present city. 
Here two valleys, one running south, the other running east, 
met; and here, therefore, was the natural northwest corner 
of the ancient city. At this point stands the citadel of 
modern Jerusalem. In its northern wall is a massive tower, 
now popularly known as the Tower of David, whose lower 
courses contain immense blocks of stone, like those described 
by Josephus and with characteristic Jewish dressing. There 
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is no room for doubt that this'is Phasaélus,:and that Hippicus 
stood near the modern tower a little farther west. Here we 
have a sure starting-point for determining the course of the 
first wall. From Hippicus, according to Josephus, it ran 
eastward past the Xystus and the Council-house to the west 
cloister of the Temple. It must, therefore, have followed 
the edge of the hill above the west arm of the Tyropaon 
until this joined the north arm, and then have crossed the 
valley straight to the Temple. 

The second wall is described by Josephus (B. J. v. 4*) as 
beginning at the Gate Genath in the first wall, as encircling 
(xvedovpevov) only the northern part of the city, and as 
ending at the Tower of Antonia at the northwest angle of 
the Temple. The third wall is described in the same pas- 
sage as beginning at the Tower Hippicus, running thence to 
the Tower Psephinus, thence past the monument of Helena, 
Queen of Adiabene, through the Royal Caverns, past the 
Fuller’s Monument, to the northeast angle of the Temple. 
From these accounts the course of these two walls cannot 
be determined, and we are forced to turn to archwology for 
help. 

Along the line of the present north wall numerous ancient 
remains have been discovered. In laying foundations for 
_ the Grand New Hotel in 1885 a wall of huge Jewish stones 
was discovered running in a northwesterly direction from 
the so-called Tower of David. This wall serves now as s 
foundation for the east wall of ‘the hotel, and unfortunately 
is no longer visible. Following the street east of the hotel, 
parallel to the present city wall, we reach in five minutes 
the School of the Latin Patriarchate in the northwest corner 
of the city. Here formerly lay the extensive ruins known 
as Qal‘at Jalid, or Goliath’s Castle. Most of these have 
been removed to make room for the school, but in the cellar 
part of a wall of massive Jewish stones, similar to those in 
the Tower of David and under the Grand New Hotel, has 
been left in place. It is hard to believe that this is not a 
continuation of the piece of wall found under the Grand 
New Hotel. Along the entire course of the present north 
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wall as far as the Damascus Gate traces of the same old wall 
have been discovered. At the Damascus Gate ancient drafted 
stones still appear above ground, and the top of the ancient 
gate is still seen built into the foundations of the modern 
gate. There is good archeological evidence, accordingly, 
that an old Jewish wall followed substantially the course of 
the present city wall from the Jaffa Gate on the west to the 
Damascus Gate on the north. Which wall then was this? 
Was it the second described by Josephus, or the third? This 
is one of the fundamental problems of Jerusalem topography, 
and to it no satisfactory answer has yet been given. 

Let us first consider the theory which identifies these re- 
mains with the third wall of Josephus. 

1. In support of this theory, appeal is made to the loca- 
tion of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre inside of this wall. 
According to Matt. 27%, Mark 15”, John 19" #, Heb. 13%, 
Christ was crucified and buried outside of the city wall, that 
is, outside of the second wall, since Agrippa’s wall had not 
yet been built. If the traditional site of the Sepulchre be 
correct, then the present wall cannot be the second wall, but 
must be the third wall that was erected after the crucifixion. 

Unfortunately, the genuineness of the Sepulchre rests 
upon too slender historical evidence for its location to be 
a decisive argument in the case. There is, doubtless, an 
unbroken chain of tradition back to the time of Constantine’s 
founding of the Church, but during the two preceding cen- 
It is easy to assert that Macarius, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, must have had good reason for selecting 
this spot when the order came to search for the true cross, 
but it is impossible to prove this. It is claimed that the first 
Christians must have reverenced the Sepulchre as a sacred 
spot and must have transmitted a knowledge of its location 
to their successors, but of this there is no evidence in the New 
Testament or elsewhere. It is claimed also that the interval 
between the crucifixion and the reign of Constantine is so 
short that memory of the location of Golgotha could easily 
have been preserved, but when one remembers the vicissi- 
tudes that attended the flight of the Christians, the siege of 
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the city, its destruction by Titus, and all the changes that 
were effected by later emperors, one questions whether it 
is likely that knowledge of the spot survived. The false 
traditions in regard to Zion, City of David, Gihon, and most: 
other localities of ancient Jerusalem show rather that the 
thread of authentic tradition was broken at the time of the 
fall of the city, and that all subsequent identifications were 
worthless guesses. Eusebius nowhere tells us that Macarius 
knew a tradition in regard to the location of Golgotha ; in 
fact, he expressly informs us that the tomb of Christ was 
found “contrary to expectation”; and later historians assert 
that the discovery of the spot was miraculous. When one 
considers the ease with which holy places have been identi- 
fied, and are still identified, by interested ecclesiastics, one is 
not sure that Macarius must have had the best of historical 
evidence before he gratified the emperor by informing him 
that the true cross and the Holy Sepulchre had been dis- 
covered. The location of the third wall cannot be deter- 
mined, therefore, by an appeal to the position of Constantine’s 
Church. This question must be decided on its own merits 
without regard to the bearing of the answer for or against 
the genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre. 

2. It is claimed that traces of a second wall are found 
between the first wall and the present wall, and that, there- 
fore, the present wall must correspond with the third wall. 
The ruins of the Miristan south of the Sepulchre were 
formerly supposed to be partly remains of a city wall, but 
the clearing of this spot incidental to the building of the 
new German Church has disproved this hypothesis. Sepp 
thought that he had found a city gate east of the Sepulchre, 
but further excavation has shown that this is Byzantine 
work and is probably part of Constantine’s erections. The 
most elaborate attempt to trace a second wall inside of the 
Sepulchre is that of Schick in the proceedings of the Russian 
Palestinian Society for 1884, and subsequently in the Zeit- 
schrift des deutschen Paldstina- Vereins, 1885, part 4. Schick 
notices a line of cisterns south and east of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre which leads him to conjecture that a city 
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moat once ran here. East of the Sepulchre he finds some 
ancient stones which he supposes belonged to a city wall. 
On the strength of these discoveries he lays down the follow- 
ing line for the second wall. It began with the ancient 
drafted blocks under the Grand New Hotel and ran a short 
distance northwest. Then it turned northeast and followed 
the street known as Harat el-Mawazine, which is the short 
cut from the Hotel to the Church of the Sepulchre. Thence 
it ran due east.a thousand feet south of the Church of the 
Sepulchre, turned suddenly at a right angle, and ran first 
north and then east to the northwest corner of the Temple. 
This view has found wide acceptance, and this course for 
the second wall has been put down as probable on most of. 
the recent maps of Jerusalem, for instance, those of Ben- 


zinger in Baedeker’s Palestine, Buhl in his Geographie dee 


alten Paldstina, Guthe in Hauck’s Realeneyclopddie and in 
the Kurzes Bibelwérterbuch, Meyer in the Jewish Encyclope- 
dia, George Adam Smith in the Encyclopedia Biblica ; never- 
theless, it is doubtful whether any of the remains that Schick 
discovered are really parts of a city wall. The bit of masonry 
southwest of the Church of the Sepulchre has no resemblance 
to the great wall under the Grand New Hotel. Cisterns 
and cellars could not be dug within the sacred precincts of 
the Holy Sepulchre, but would be dug as near to them as 
possible. Thus they would come in course of time to form 
an almost unbroken chain around the Church and its adja- 


‘eent chapels. Their presence, therefore, is no evidence of 


an original moat at this point. The remains east of the 
Church consist of massive drafted stones similar to those 
under the Grand New Hotel, but the portal which they 
enclose suggests that they belong to a public building rather 
than to a city wall. The scarps discovered east of the Church 
of the Sepulchre seem to be natural rock terraces. They bear 
no resemblance to the splendid artificial cuttings at the south- 
west corner of the city. An impartial investigation of these 
remains leads one to the conclusion reached by Sir Charles 
Wilson (PEF, Quarterly Statement, 1908, p. 247): “From 
an archeological point of view .. . there is no sufficient 
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proof that the masses of masonry which are supposed to 


have formed part of the [second] wall ever belonged to 
it.” Sir Charles is favorable on the whole to the genuine- 
ness of the Holy Sepulchre, so that this cannot be regarded 
as the testimony of a prejudiced witness. 

8. In support of the theory that the third wall is to be 
identified with the present wall it is urged that the ruins of 
Qal‘at Jalid near the northwest corner of the modern city - 
correspond with the Tower of Psephinus, which, according to 
Josephus, B. J. v. 4%, stood at the northwest corner of the 
third wall; and that the caverns known as Jeremiah’s 
Grotto and the Cotton Grotto east of the Damascus Gate 
correspond with the Royal Caverns through which Josephus 
says the third wall passed before reaching the Temple. There 
is nothing, however, about the ruins of Qal‘at Jaliid that iden- 
tifies them specifically with the Tower of Psephinus. Ac- 
cording to B. J. v. 4° the second wall had forty towers, and 
these ruins may belong to one of these towers quite as well 
as to Psephinus. The name Royal Caverns is far too vague 
to allow any certain identification with the quarries known 
as Jeremiah’s Grotto and the Cotton Grotto. 

These are the main arguments that are adduced to prove 
that the present north wall corresponds with the third wall. 
None of them can be regarded as conclusive. Let us now look 
at some considerations that are opposed to this identification : 

1. The second wall as traced by Schick follows an incon- 
ceivably bad course. A glance at the contour map shows 
that it is on low ground all the way, while it might have 
stood on high ground, if it had been moved a few hundred 
feet to the north. 

2. The zigzag course pursued by this wall is also very 
unlikely. It makes three rectangular bends with no appar- 
ent reason except to keep inside of the Church of the Sepul- 
chre, although by going outside of the Sepulchre it might 
have shortened the distance and have occupied higher ground. _ 
Josephus describes this wall as “circling about,” «vedodpevor. 
It is doubtful whether such a term could be applied to the 
wall as laid down by Schick. 
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8. If the second wall had had the singular bend inward 
at the Church of the Sepulchre which Schick assumes, 
Josephus would have mentioned this fact and have named 
Golgotha as the place where the deflection from the natural 
course occurred. 

4. Josephus states (B. J. v. 7%) that after the capture of | 

) the third or outer wall “Titus moved his camp so as to be 
within at the place called the Camp of the Assyrians, occupy- 
ing all the intervening space as far as the Kidron, but keep- 
ing a sufficient distance away from the second wall so as to 
be out of range of missiles.” This statement indicates that 
there was space enough between the third wall and the 
second for Titus’s army to camp inside of the third and still | 
be out of reach of the stones and darts that the Jews could 
hurl from their military engines on the second wall. No 
such space exists between the present wall and Schick’s 
assumed second wall. The greatest distance between these 
two walls is not more than 1000 feet and at many points 
they are not more than 500 feet apart. This argument bears 
with equal force against all other theories which locate the 
second wall inside of the Church of the Sepulchre. They 
do not leave enough room between the second and the third 
wall to allow for the statements of Josephus. 

5. In B. J. v. 4% Josephus states that the circumference 
of the city was 33 stadia. If the present wall is the third wall, 
the city cannot have measured more than 27 stadia, even if all 
the bends and projections of the towers are counted in. 

6. The immense population that, according to Josephus, 
found shelter in the city at the time of the Passover points 
to a larger area than that included by the present north 
wall. The calculation of Cestius from the number of pas- 
chal lambs (B. J. vi. 9*) would give a population not far 
from 3,000,000 at the time of the feast. According to B. J. 
vi. 9%, 1,100,000 perished at the time of Titus’s siege. 

7. Ant. xx. 4® states that the outer wall was three stadia 
distant from the monument of Queen Helena. This monu- 
ment is identified with a high degree of probability as the 
so-called Tombs of the Kings near the present residence of 
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the Anglican Bishop, but they are at least four stadia from 
the present city wall. 

8. According to B. J. ii. 19 and v. 2* Titus pitched his 
camp on Scopus, seven stadia distant from the city. Scopus 
is doubtless the high plateau north of Wady-ej-Jéz, and it is 
considerably more than seven stadia from the present north 
wali. Those who identify the third wall with the present 
north wall are compelled to assert that in all these passages 
Josephus exaggerates the size of the city, but no reason for 
exaggeration appears, and the consistency of his statements 
with one another indicates rather that he has told the truth. 
These considerations seem to show that the third wall can- — 
not be identified with the present wall. 

This brings us to a consideration of the second possible 
theory, namely, that the present wall is the second wall, and 
that the third wall lay considerably further toward the north. 

In 1838 Robinson found numerous traces of this wall still 
extant, and he was able to plot its course from the north- 
west corner of the city to the Nablus road (Biblical Researches 


in Palestine’, i. 465 ff.). He describes ancient stones similar 


to those in the Tower of David and rock-hewn foundations 
of towers. Old residents of Jerusalem assure me that they 
remember a time when great drafted stones of this wall were 
still to be seen in the open country north of the city, and 
their descriptions of the size and the dressing of these stones 
correspond with the account given by Robinson.! The growth 
of the modern city has, however, obliterated all traces of this 
wall. For a distance of a third of a mile from the present - 
north wall the land has been thickly covered with houses, 
and ancient stones have been broken up and used as building 
material. The Russians have taken care that no vestiges 
remain of the wall that Robinson was able to trace on their 
extensive grounds northwest of the city. Others have been 
equally active in destroying evidence of it on the line run- 
ning northeast from the Russian grounds. Things have now 
gone so far that people are able to assert that there never 


1 See also S. Merrill, ‘‘A Section of Agrippa’s Wall,” PEF, Quarterly 
Statement, 1908, p. 158 f. - : 
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were any traces of a wall outside of the present wall, and 
that Robinson was mistaken when he thought he saw them. 
T am willing to admit that Robinson could make mistakes, 
but I am sure that he knew a Jewish stone when he saw it, 
and that the dozen or more people who assure me that they 
have seen such stones cannot all be mistaken. It is easier 
to explain the disappearance of these stones with their unwel- 
come testimony against the genuineness of the Holy Sepul- 
chre than it is to explain how so many people could have 
been victims of optical hallucination. 


_ In spite of the systematic work of destruction, traces of 


this wall still occasionally turn up. When the foundations 
were dug for the house of Baron Ustinow at the corner of 
the cross-road leading from the Nablus road to the Jaffa 
road, one or two ancient stones were found. In the land 
back of Mr. Hanauer’s house others have been seen when 
cisterns were dug. Unfortunately, these have all been 
covered up again. One of the first duties of the Jerusalem 
archeologist, it seems to me, is to search for remains of this 
wall and to establish its existence or non-existence before it 
is too late to gather evidence. 

_ During my nine months’ residence in Jerusalem I explored 
many times along the line laid down by Robinson. I found 
several places where the surface suggested that stones might 
be buried, but I could get no permission to dig in these spots. 
The only place where remains were visible that might have 
belonged to the third wall was at a point north of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church and east of the Nablus road. Here, in a field 
back of some houses occupied by Sephardim Jews, is an old 
cistern, thirty feet long, twenty feet broad, and fifteen feet 
deep. The east, west, and south sides of this are built of 
small broken stones, but on the north side four huge stones 
fill the entire length of the top of the cistern. These average 
seven feet in length by five feet in height. They have a broad 
marginal draft, and resemble closely the great stones at the 
Wailing Place. It cannot be doubted that they are of Jewish 
workmanship. They are in the same east and west line with 
the remains that Robinson discovered west of the Nablus road. 
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The conjecture is plausible that they are vestiges of the lost 
third wall. These stones were not seen by Robinson, but 
they were investigated by Wilson, and are described by him 


_ in the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, 1865, p. 72. Wilson 


dug a pit in front of one of the stones in the corner of the | 
cistern to see how far down it extended, and he also cut a 
trench west of the stones to see if he could discover another 
portion of the wall; but his examination was too superficial 
to establish anything in regard to the real character of the 
stones. As he himself remarks, “ After ascertaining its [the 
pool’s}] character it was not considered advisable to incur 
further expense by continuing the shaft to the bottom.” 
About 1875 Schick made another examination which ap- 
parently he did not report at the time, but in the Quarterly 
Statement for 1895, p. 30, he alludes to this investigation. At 
the time of this report he was convinced that the second 
wall ran inside of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, so that 
he was not disposed to regard favorably any evidences for a 
third wall outside of the present city wall. He remarks as 
follows: “Immediately westward [of the stones] I found 
the rock, and in it rock-hewn tombs; also in searching the 
north side of the wall I soon came to the rock, and ascer- 
tained that the thickness of the wall is fourteen feet. I in- 
tended to dig also on the east, but then the proprietor of the 
ground hindered me. It seems that there is no continua- 
tion eastward.” How did he know this, if he did not dig? 
“Thinking the matter over and over again, I came to the 
conclusion that it was not a wall in the general meaning, but 
simply a tomb monument, and that this ‘pool,’ if we may 
call it so, is simply the court sunk into the ground, like that 
at the ‘Tombs of the Kings,’ only much smaller. In the 
immediate ‘neighborhood there are other similar tanks, as 
may be seen on the plan. Once a stair went down into them, 
and in one of the side walls was the small entrance into the 
tombs. Afterward, in the Mohammedan time, these sunken 
courts were converted into pools for water, the sides being 
covered with masonry of small stones and then cemented. — 
... I think further, that if the pool in which trees are 
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now standing, which proves that there is a good layer of 
earth, were cleared out, and the cement masonry taken away, 
the entrance to rock-cut tombs would appear under this wall 
and north of it, as there I found the rock near the surface 
of the ground. Jews are now residing in this neighborhood, 
and cast their rubbish into this pool, so that in a few years 
it will be filled up and disappear. I mention this in the 
hope that excavations may be made. The proprietors would 
probably give permission.’ 

Some time after this Schick was commissioned by the 
Exploration Fund to clear out this cistern. He did so, 
_ throwing all the rubbish on top of the large stones, thus 
greatly interfering with the investigation of their true char- 
acter. He discovered no tomb-entrances such as he pre- 
dicted would appear. I understand that he wrote to the 
officers of the Fund that nothing of interest was to be found 
here. No public report that I have been able to find ever 
appeared, and the unsubstantiated tomb-theory remained 
Schick’s last word on the subject. 

I could not help feeling that these ancient stones deserved 
@ more careful investigation than they had yet received and, 
accordingly, I made inquiries in regard to the ownership of 
the land in which they stood. I found that there was a 
large number of part owners, but that these were represented 
by two wakils or “trustees,” one of whom was a British 
resident, the other an educated Moslem. These two granted 
permission to dig, on condition that I should leave every- 
thing as I had found it and make good any damage done to 
the grain that was standing on the land. I secured four 
men from Silwan who had worked under Dr. Frederick Bliss 
in excavating the south wall of the city, and we began dig- 
ging. Dr. Spoer, the Fellow of the American School, and 
I took turns in superintending, for we found that even 
Dr. Bliss’s training was not enough to make the men work 
when they were not watched. It seemed desirable to ascer- 
tain first how thick the wall was and what lay on its north 
side. Wilson says that he found nothing but oil-cisterns 
north of it. Schick says that he found the north face at a 
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distance of fourteen feet from the exposed south face. We 
started at the northeast corner and ran a trench northward 
through the immense heap of earth that Schick had taken 
out of the cistern. We found an uneven rock surface rising 
toward the north and divided up by cemented partitions into 
sections three or four feet square rising one above another 
and opening into one another. These were evidently de- 
signed to catch mud in the water flowing off the surface and 
prevent its coming into the cistern. I could see no traces 
of the oil-tanks that Wilson thought he recognized, unless he 
regarded this filtering system as a series of oil receptacles. In 
spite of Schick’s assertion that the “thickness of the wall is 
fourteen feet,” I found no trace of a north face opposite to the 
one exposed in the tank. A tunnel pushed northward as far 
as we dared to go showed no end to the rock surface. It thus 
became evident that we were not dealing with hewn stones _ 
but merely with a face of native rock that had been dressed 
to simulate stones. In order to make sure whether this were 
the case, I ran another trench westward along the top of the 
wall to the point where the first stone ended, and there found 
that the separation between the stones extended only four 
inches from the south face, and that beyond that depth the 
two stones formed one continuous mass of rock. This fact 
was not discovered either by Wilson or Schick, and I confess 
that it was a great surprise tome. The stones have all the 
appearance of the great stones in the enclosing wall of the 
Harim. In most places the space between them is so small 
that a knife’s blade cannot be inserted, in other places the 
blade may be thrust in up to the handle. Who would have 
supposed that the drafting and the lines between the stones 
were all a fraud? Ihad the workmen pull out the grass 
from the joints and examine them carefully, and it then 
appeared that the joints were drilled with some narrow 
instrument to a depth of about four inches. On these stones 
Conder remarks in the article “Jerusalem” in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 596, “There are some fine 
stones in the side of a tank farther north, which may have 
belonged to the third -wall, but they are not apparently in 
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situ.” In the light of the investigation just described this 
view is impossible. These supposed stones are native rock, 
and are therefore very much in situ. 

The next question to be investigated was whether this 
rock cutting extended farther east and west than the portion 
exposed on the side of the cistern. Both Wilson and Schick 
had dug westward and had found no continuation. I con- 
tented myself, therefore, with merely exposing the north- 
west corner of the cistern. Here I found that the wall 
descended in two steps to level rock, and that there was 
no evidence of its having continued farther westward. I 
also dug at the northeast corner of the cistern and found the 
wall descending again in two steps to level rock. We ran 
a trench some distance and cut two cross trenches in hope 
of picking up the wall again, but without results. Just at 
this time I fell victim to a serious eye malady, and the phy- 
sician forbade my working longer in the bright sunlight, so 
that I was obliged to conclude my investigations more hastily 
than I wished. I should like to see a more thorough inves- 
tigation of the ground east of the wall. It is open field 
where digging can easily be done, and it seems to me very 
likely that other cuttings similar to that seen in the face of 
the cistern would be found. 

And now, in conclusion, what is one to think of the char- 
acter of these remains? Schick’s theory that they formed 
part of a sunken rock-cut tomb is disproved by closer exami- 
nation. The cistern is not cut out of solid rock, like the 
antechamber of a tomb, but is rock-cut only on the north 
side, and on the other sides is built up with Arab masonry 
of small stones. There are no tomb-chambers opening off 
any of the sides. Schick made diligent search for them 
all around the cistern in order to prove his hypothesis, but 
failed to find any. Conder’s theory, that these stones have 
been moved from some other locality to use them in build- 
ing one of the walls of the cistern, is disproved by the fact 
that they are native rock. The only remaining theory is, 
that they served as foundations for some sort of building. 
In laying a wall a rocky ledge was encountered on the 
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selected line, and instead of cutting this away, its face was 
dressed to imitate the masonry of the wall and its ends were 
cut into steps so as to allow for stones to be laid upon it. 


_Much work of this sort is to be seen around Jerusalem. 


Both rock scarps and ancient stones have had their faces 
redressed to conform to later masonry. When the wall 
was destroyed, the portable stones were carried off to use as 
building material, but the rock ledge that formed its base — 
was not transportable, and therefore has remained in place 
unto this day. 

What sort of a building then was it for which these cut- 
tings served as afoundation? Their style of dressing points 
to some great edifice of the Jewish period. A public build- 
ing is hardly to be thought of so far away from the centre 
of the city ; and moreover, the condition of the rock surface 
shows that this wall cannot have enclosed any building. 
By far the most natural theory is, that we see here part of 
the foundations of Agrippa’s wall. ‘These remains are in 
the same line as the remains that Robinson noted: west of the 
Nablus road. They are in the same line with the bit of 
ancient wall that Wilson examined in 1864. The huge size 
of the stones corresponds with Josephus’s statements about 
the stones in Agrippa’s wall. The only objection to this 
theory is that the face of this rock cutting is turned toward 
the city and not away from it, as we should expect if this 
were a city wall. It is true that scarps usually face out- 
ward and are an important part of the defence of a city, but 
this consideration hardly applies to so small a cutting. If 


‘the wall were planned to follow a particular course, and it 


happened to run over the brow of a ledge that faced inward 
toward the city, it is not likely that its course would be 
changed on this account. All that would be done would 
be to cut the ledge to correspond with the masonry of the 
wall and use it as a foundation. On the whole, therefore, 
the most likely theory seems to me to be that in these stones 
we have the only remains now visible of the third wall of 


Jerusalem. 
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The River Arnon 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Director of the American School in Palestine, 1904-1905 


URING the year 1905 I twice visited Wadi el 
Mojib On the 22d and 28d of Feb- 


ruary I had an opportunity of exploring the mouth of the 
river and its lower course for about one third of a mile, 
as far as to the second waterfall. On the 14th of July I 


reached the river at the Muhatet el Hajj 1 wl), 


coming up from the Lisin (yluJJf) and Wadi Suweil 
sol.) by way of Wadi Jerrah (ym ygol,) and Jebel 
Sihan due). 

The streams that unite to form the Méjib have been well 
described by Briinnow,! who also gives extracts from the 
literature on the subject. My only serious doubts concern 
the names of the two main tributaries immediately above the 
junction. Briinnow calls them Sfoyy and Enhéli. These are 
evidently the Szefye and Enkheyle of Burckhardt.? Tris- 
tram? Hamilton,‘ and Bliss® seem to have been told that 
these rivers just above the junction were called Wadi el 
Sa'ideh (sduawd! and Wadi Muharras 
and this is in harmony with the information I obtained. It 
is not quite clear whether Briinnow bases his statement upon 
that of Burckhardt, or received independent confirmation. 

1904, 

6 
” Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 1822, p. 878. 
8 The Land of Moab, 1874, p. 181. 
* Oriental Zigzag, 1876, p. 77. 


5 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1896, p. 215. 
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Fig. 2. —SouTHerN WALL BELOW THE BEND OF THE ARNON 
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According to one of his own notes, Enhéli is the name of 


a part of the main stream above the part named Wadi el 
Sa‘ideh. 

The interests of Brinnow and Domaszewski centered 
upon the Roman road that led over the highlands. Their 
otherwise so invaluable maps, therefore, throw no new light 
upon the regions adjoining the ‘Arabah and the Dead Sea. 
A systematic examination of the Méjib has never been 
undertaken. But each explorer has added something to our 
knowledge, whether he has approached the river from the 
sea or from the mountains. 

U. J. Seetzen’ arrived at the mouth of the Mdjib Jan- 
uary 27, 1807, in time to see the sun set and to be impressed 
with the beauty of the delta. He had descended from the 
table-land to the shore of the sea a short distance south of 
the river. He learned that the peninsula was called El 
Hoéshgera’, and that there was a ruin on the cliff on one side 
of the entrance to the chasm which was called El Riadschy.® 
On the same evening he waded across the river in the delta 
near the gorge, and found that it was about sixty feet across, 
the stream being forty feet wide and nowhere deeper than 
to his knee. He found a grotto at the foot of the northern 
wall, and left by a path that led to the high plateau the 
following morning. 

Lieutenant W. F. Lynch ® and his party landed on the shore 
of the delta in front of Wadi el Méjib May 3, 1848, at 5.26 
P.M., having sailed from the Lisfin in three and one half 
hours without stopping to examine any part of the coast. 
Just before sunset they went up the gorge. Lynch states 

6 Die Provincia Arabia, p. 6. 

T Reisen, 1864, ii. p. 364. 

* Burckhardt learned on July 14, 1812, in crossing the W&leh that D&r el 
Ritheh jlo) is near the entrance of the Sell Heidan in the Mojib, 
two hours E. of the Dead Sea ( Travels in Syria, 1822, p. 871). Otto Kersten, 
on the 24th of April, 1874, looked down into the Wadi el Riyadi, a short dis- 


tance above its entrance into the Mdjib (Zettschrift des Deutechen Paldstina 
Vereins, 1879, p. 226). 


® Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, 1849, pp. 367 ff. 
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that the chasm was ninety-seven feet wide and the stream 
eighty-two feet wide, and that the depth was four feet at 
the entrance to the chasm and ten feet at the beginning of 
the delta. In spite of its appearance of accuracy, the width 
seems to have been only estimated. There probably was 
fifteen feet of a beach on the southern side, and the stream, 
which was not crossed in boat or waded, appears to have 
been supposed to be a little more than five times as wide. 
The distance to the first bend was estimated at one hundred 
and fifty yards. Lynch declares that the chasm “turns with 
a slow and graceful curve to the southeast,” and that they 
“walked and waded up some distance, and found the pas- 
sage of the same uniform width, turning every one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred yards gradually to the south- 
east.” 10 

On the ground of this statement, Rev. Putnam Cady has 
ventured to affirm that Lieutenant Lynch “never went up 
the river one hundred and fifty yards.” ‘As I have shown,” 
he remarks, “ at that point it makes a sharp turn to the south 
and immediately narrows to fourteen feet. Within fifteen 
yards beyond this turn it narrows to four feet, and grad- 
ually turns again to the east. Twenty yards more and 
progress is stopped.” 4 

Our photograph of the bend will show that it is, indeed, 
very sharp and not slow, though quite graceful. The 
“turning every one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards” seems to me a loose and unwarranted generaliza- 
tion. But Lynch evidently did not mean that the pas- 
sage after the turn was uniform in width with the chasm 
below. He seems to have used his boat, as we did, until 
he was beyond the deep water, and walked and waded 
farther up, gaining the impression that the chasm did not 
vary materially in width and that it turned to the south- 
east some distance away. I can see no reason to doubt 
that Lieutenant Lynch went beyond the first sharp turn. 

Narrative, p. 368. 


11 «+ Exploration of the Wady Mdjib from the Dead Sea,’’ in Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 47. 
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He did not go so far as to see the first waterfall. Arriving 
as late in the day as he did, he evidently could not have 
examined the chasm very carefully. He left early the fol- 
lowing morning. 

On March 80, 1864, the Duc de Luynes® arrived early in 
the morning at the mouth of the Méjib, having passed Point 
Costigan during the night. He crossed the river below the 
entrance to the chasm and apparently spent the whole day 
resting in the grotto on. the northern side and examining 
the luxuriant vegetation of the delta. Lartet went up the 
- chasm some distance, but has left no description. He found 
the antlers of a chamois (beden, ,.»)9), which he supposed had 
been shed by this animal. The Duc de Luynes estimated the 
height of the rocks on both sides of the entrance at thirty to 
fifty meters. This accords with our own estimate. On the 


5th of April at 5 p.m. he arrived again at the Méjib, coming ~— 


from the north, but left at 5 the following morning, without 
having explored the chasm. 

At noon, April 28, 1874, H. Rothe ® came to the mouth of 
the Méjib. He evidently waded across the river, as he 
climbed the rocks on the other side the next morning. 
Whether he counted his steps is uncertain. He declares 
that “the Arnon fills a slit in the rock forty steps wide, and 
is at the mouth about twice as wide, before it divides itself 
into several arms, of which the largest is ten to fifteen steps 
wide and one and one-half feet deep.” The exact statement 
ef the depth of the water in the largest arm may indicate 
that the crossing took place at that point. The width at the 
entrance of the gorge may then have been estimated. It is 
the lowest of all estimates. Apparently, the entire river-bed 
between the cliffs was filled with water, as on our visit, and 
the river, for some distance below the chasm, was considera- 


bly wider, as on the occasion when the a _ 


graph was taken. 


13 Voyage d’exploration & la Mer Morte, & Petra, et sur la rive gauche du 
Jourdain, 1874, pp. 114 ff, 128. 

18 Otto Kersten, Umwanderung des Todten Meeres,”’ in Zettechrift des 
Deutschen Paldstina Vereins, 1879, p. 223. 
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On February 28, 1897, Sir Gray Hill™ landed at the 
mouth of the river at noon, having left the Jordan in a boat 
the preceding day. He was in search of an inscription and 
was led to a grotto some distance to the south without find- 
ing it. Returning, he crossed the river in the delta, the 
water reaching up to the armpits. The entrance to the 
gorge seemed to him “as narrow as the s‘ik at Petra.” He 
evidently did not go close to it. Yet he thought he could 
hear the sound of the waterfall. . 

Rev. Putnam Cady*® arrived at the Mdéjib in a boat on 
February 10, 1898, at noon. He accepted Lieutenant 
Lynch’s estimate of the width of the chasm (about one 
hundred feet) and of the distance: to the first bend (four 
hundred and fifty feet). The stream appeared to him to 
be forty feet wide and one foot deep. As it went close 
to the northern wall, sixty feet of dry ground extended 
on the southern side. It would be interesting to know 
whether this land was actually measured from the moun- 
tain wall to the stream. Just above the mouth of the 
chasm there was a “swift rapid, with the water tum- 
bling over the rocks.” This shows that the water must 
have been very low at the time. Another indication of this 
is the appearance of a pool around the bend. The width of 
the passage was found to be fourteen feet. About fifteen 
yards beyond the turn the walls seemed to come within 
four feet of each other, and about twenty yards farther up 
all progress was stopped. The waterfall of which Mr. Cady 
just caught a glimpse cannot have been the one shown in 
the photograph accompanying this article, as that is much 
higher up. Possibly water tumbling over rocks farther 
down may have seemed more impressive when the stream 


‘was less swollen. The reconnoissance seems to have occu- 


pied the entire afternoon. 
In the course of our circumnavigation of the Dead Sea, of 
which a preliminary account has been given in my Director’s 


4 “The Dead Sea,” in Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 
1900, pp. 273 ff. 


¥ Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1901, pp. 44 ff. 
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Report,¥ I and my three students, A. T. Olmstead, B. B. 
Charles, and J. E. Wrench, arrived at the mouth of the 


_ Méjib on the 22d of February at 4.20 p.m. We found 


the river bed filled with water from cliff to cliff. Hence 
the rocks mentioned by Mr. Cady were not seen. As the 
middle of the stream was about two boat lengths from the 
southern wall, and our boat was sixteen feet long, we judged 
that the width of the chasm at the entrance was not less 
than sixty nor more than seventy-five feet. We rowed up 
the river, but attempted in vain to get our boat so far as to 
the sharp turn, and returned to our camp in the delta. The 
next morning at 6 we began to examine the delta, and at 7.25 
started up the stream with two cameras. After about two 
hundred feet we landed on a sandy beach on the southern side 
of the river. On the opposite side there was a similar cove 
with a beach in front. We rowed across and having climbed 
up the little ravine secured the accompanying photograph of 
the southern cove and beach. One hundred and fifty feet 
farther east we landed on the rocks. Mr. Charles and Mr. 
Wrench climbed along the cliffs and saw the narrow and 
deep gorge beyond the bend. After their return to the boat, 


‘we rowed one hundred and fifty feet farther and then © 


fastened the boat to the rocks. Mr. Olmstead, Mr. Charles, 
and I climbed up to the high plateau, whence the accom- 
panying photograph of the mouth of the river from the east 


was taken. The prow of the boat is visible. Another pho- 


tograph of the river between the first bend to the south and 
the next turn to the east did not come out so well. We saw 
no signs of ruins on the mountains south of the entrance to 
the chasm. 

Returning to the boat, we worked our way up along the 
cliffs by rowing on one side and holding on to the wall on 
the other side. After strenuous efforts we succeeded in 
getting around the curve to the south, but did not reach 
shallow water until we had gone about five hundred feet 
from the last stopping place. We pulled the boat up twenty- 


6 Fifth Annual Report of the Director of the American School for Orien- 


tal Study and Research in Palestine, 1906. 
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five feet farther, and then, having fastened it to a rock, 
waded for four hundred feet through water, varying from a 
few inches to three feet. Here we came upon the small 
waterfall represented in the photograph. It was six feet 
high in one part, three feet in another. The roar of the 
falling water had given an impression of something far 
greater. The water was very swift, and it was with great 
difficulty we could pass through the fall on the southern 
side. By wading and jumping from rock to rock we reached 
a point three hundred feet up stream from the first fall. 
Here a somewhat larger fall made progress difficult. Anxiety 
about our boat and the supplies led us to return. We were 
under the impression that it would not be impossible to 
ascend the river. In all this distance we did not find any 
place where the passage narrowed down to anything like 
four feet, but in some places the cliffs at the top seemed to 
come very close together. We returned to the delta at 
1.05 p.m. 

On my trip from Kerak to Ghor el Mezra‘ah nal 
and WAdi Suweil, I was accompanied by Mr. Wrench, Mr. 
John Whiting, and two soldiers. Partly on the way back 
from Abu’l Felus to Wadi Beni Hammideh, and partly at 
Jebel Sihan, where we spent the night of the 18th of July, I 
gathered some information concerning the tributaries to the 
M@jib below the Muhatet el Hajj. There are three streams 
emptying into the Méjib from the south below Wadi Jedei- 
rah (820 gl,). Briinnow ” is not right in his suspicion 
that this Wadi Jedeirah is identical with Burckhardt’s Seil 
Jerrah. . Wadi Jerrah is, indeed, incorrectly located on the 
maps just south of the Méjib. In reality the only Wadt 
Jerrah known to the Arabs of the region is the river bed 
bearing that name which runs parallel with Wadi Beni — 
Hammideh, a short distance to the north of it. While Wadi 
Beni Hammideh is a perennial stream sending a considerable 
amount of water constantly into the Dead Sea, Wadi Jerrah 
is dry at least in the summer, but has some springs in it. 


M Die Provincia Arabia, p. 6. 
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Wadi Jedeirah is no doubt the same as Seetzen’s El Schdér.¥ 
The tributary nearest to the sea entering the Méjib from 
the south is called Wadi Bediyeh (ad) )-” Above 
this flows the Wadi Defaleh (so (ol,), and, between 
this and Wadi Jedeirah, a stream called Wadi Deraifeh 
(adyo sol,). From the north there is a tributary near 
the sea called Wadi Bertah (a35» gol,); above it another 
named Wadi El Rammim Crary sol,), and still higher 
up Wadi El Birfatad The greatest 
tributary is, of course, Seil Heidan (yldue daw). 

It seems to me probable that the real name of the wadi 


figuring on our maps as Wadi Jerrah is Wadi Sekeik | 


((gsi% col,), and that this is, in some way, connected 


with the ‘Ain Sgek which Seetzen™ visited south of the 


Modjib. This is probably the wadi whose delta is the most 
striking feature of the coast between the Modjib and the 
Lisan, bordered on the south by a long line of hills so even 
in height as to present the picture of the ramparts of a for- 
tress. It is possible that between Wadi Sekeik and Wadi 
Suweil, there is a Wadi Mirrah (sye (gly); also called Seil 
Sebaich law), but this is uncertain. 

The Méjib is undoubtedly identical with the Arnon of the 
Old Testament and of the Me&a’ inscription 
The name is probably derived from the root {3 and charac- 
terizes the river as a “roaring” stream. Jerome still knew 
this name in its Aramaized form %31"%, Arnonas. El Méjib 
seems to be a translation. It probably comes from the root 
«> which means to “fall with a great noise.” The differ- 
ence in vocalization seems to go back to a difference in 
actual pronunciation. Seetzen heard it pronounced Maujéb 
Burckhardt, Méjéb others have heard 
it Majib (ys) and Majib The unnatural 

18 Reisen, ii. p. 347. 

19 Seetzen’s Ain Bediyeh (Reisen, p. 347). 

® Reisen, ii. pp. 349, 862. Sekeik is, of course, pronounced Sgeig. 
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lengthening of the second vowel and the vacillation in the 
case of the first may be due to attempts to avoid such a pro- 


nunciation of the name as would suggest El Majib (eset) 
= “the first cause,” “God.” It is perhaps permissible to infer 
that the new name goes back to a period when the philo- 
sophical term was not yet in use, so that there could be no 
suggestion of a blasphemy, and to a people familiar with the 
lower course of the river, where alone the water falls with 
a wild crash. In earliest times Arnon may have been the 
name of the river god. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER, 1904 


HE fortieth meeting of the Society was held in Earl 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 27th and 28th, 1904. The first 
session began at 2.15 p.M., President Beecher being in the 
Chair. It was voted to omit reading the records of the last 
meeting, as they had been distrivuted in print. The annual 
report of the Secretary was read, accepted, and placed on 
file. A communication from the Corresponding Secretary, 
excusing himself, on account of illness, from attending 
the sessions, was read and accepted. The Chair appointed 
Messrs. Brown, Torrey, and Fagnani as a Committee to 
nominate officers. Professor Jackson reported from the 
Committee of Arrangements with regard to the dinner 
and social hour. The Treasurer presented his report, and 
the Recording Secretary his financial statement. These 
were referred to Messrs. Bacon and Staite as an Audit- 
ing Committee. 

At 2.30 the annual address was delivered by President - 
Beecher. Subject: “Torah, a Word Study in the Old 
_ Testament.” Voted to elect three members as representa- 
tives of this Society on the Board of Managers of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Palestine. Messrs. 
Moore, Torrey, and Ropes were appointed a Committee to 
nominate these three members. 

- From 8.15 to 5 papers were read and discussed as follows : 
By Professor Batten: “The Conquest of Northern Canaan.” 
By Prof. J. H. Ropes: “Note on the Interpretation of 
Jas. 2%.” By Dr. H. H. Spoer: “A Double Recension 
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of the Song of Songs.” By Prof. J. D. Prince: “More 
about Nisroch-Nusku.” By Dr. T. C. Foote: “The Poetical 
Form of the First Chapter of Nahum.” 

Professor Moore, from the Special Nominating Com- 
mittee, recommended the election of Messrs. Thurston, 
Ewell, and Batten as members of the Managing Committee 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Palestine 
for the current year. Also, for next year, the President 
of the Society, with Messrs. Merriman and Moxom. Voted 
to accept the report and elect the gentlemen named. Ad- 
journed for dinner and social hour. 


Tuesday Evening, December 27.— At 7.45, directly after 
dinner, the Seciety was called to order in the Gymnasium 
building. Professor Jackson gave orally his “Notes on 
Ecbatana and Rages of Media in the Apocrypha,” which 
were illustrated by the stereopticon. The Society then 
returned to Earl Hall. 

Professor Brown, for the Nominating Committee, reported 
the following list of officers, who were then elected : 


Pres, William R. Harper, President. 


Prof. Paul Haupt, Vice-President. 
Rev. William H. Cobb, Secretary 
Prof. J. D. Prince, Treasurer. 


Dr. John P. Peters, 
Prof. F. C. Porter, 


Dr. William Hayes Ward, na Members 

The Auditing Committee reported the financial accounts 

of the Treasurer and the Recording Secretary to be correct 
and properly cast. 

The Council nominated for membership in the Society 

the following persons, who were then unanimously elected : 


‘Howonany 


Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford. 
Prof, Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin. 
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Active Mempers 


Prof, Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., Oberlin. 

Miss E, Olive Dutcher (Instructor in Bib. Lit.), Mount Holyoke College. 
Rev. William Fitz-Simon, Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 
Rev. Elihu Grant, A.M., East Saugus, Maas. 

Rev. W. W. Guth, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Rev. Wm. H. P. Hatch, Ph.D., South Hartford, N.Y. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

William Popper, Ph.D., Columbia University, New York City. 

Prof. Elbert Russell, A.M., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Prof. William C. Schaeffer, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 

Prof. Halsey B. Stevenson, Auburn, N.Y. 


The Council reported the election of Prof. James H. 
Ropes as Corresponding Secretary, and of‘ Prof. Wm. R. 
Arnold and Rev. Wm. H. Cobb as additional members of 
the Publishing Committee. They announced, as the place 
and time of the next meeting, Columbia University, and the 
holiday week of 1905, the particular time and place to be 
determined by the Committee of Arrangements, Professors 
Prince, Jackson, and Gottheil. 

From 8.35 to 10 papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

By Prof. B. W. Bacon, on “ Papias and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.” By A. S. Waldstein, on “A 
Trace of Babylonian Influence in the Talmud.” By Prof. 
C. C. Torrey, on “ The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah.” By 
Prof. Paul Haupt, on “ The Poetic Form of Psalm xxiii.” 

Adjourned to Wednesday morning. 


Wednesday, December 28.— Met at 9.45. Voted that the 
thanks of the Society be returned to Columbia University, 
and to the Committee of Arrangements, for the accommo- 
dations provided for this meeting. 

From 9.50 until 1 papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

By Prof. W. B. Smith: “The Parable of the Sower 
originally an Allegory of Creation.” By Prof. I. J. Peritz: 
“ A Reconstruction of One of Hosea’s Metaphors. Hosea xi.” 
By Prof. G. A. Barton and Dr. H. H. Spoer: “A Harmony 
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of the Passion Sections of the Gospels in Certain Syriac 
Lectionaries.” By Professor Haupt: “ Epicureanism, and 
Stoicism in the Book of Ecclesiastes.” By Professor Bewer : 
‘The Literary Problems of the Balaam Story.” By Rev. 
J. A. Montgomery: “The Place’ as a Substitute for the 
Divine Name in Judaism.” By Professor Peritz: “Note 
on 2 K. 237; does this refer to the Cult of Astarte?” By 
Professor Haupt: “Some Difficult Passages of the Book 
of Ruth.” 

The rough minutes were read and the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

WILLIAM H. Coss, 


Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT 


FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECRETARY 


1904. 

Thomas Todd, printing (3 bills). . . $1100 
Jan. 15, Sent Treasurer, on Cushing’s bill . . ...... 10000 
14, Janitor, Columbia University. . 
Mar. 4, Berwick & Smith Co., press-work . ....... 1069 
Carter, Rice & Co.,emvelopes. . . . 2 25 
Aug. 23, Berwick & Smith Co., press-work . . . . .... 77 47 
Jan. 11, Distributing Journal, 1908, part2 . ...... 2100 


June21, 


Dec. 28, Postage and expressage forthe year . ...... 689 . 


Balance in Bank of the Republic, Boston . . . . . . 17 88 


Audited, Dec. 27, 1904, and found correct and accompanied by the 
proper vouchers. 


BENJ. W. BACON, 


JOHN R. THURSTON, } 


| 
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Balance, last Report . . . . . $191 0 
Disbursements 
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! Balance in hand Jan. 1,1904 . . 
Income : 

H Initiation fees . . 
| Annualdues. . . 
Loan from J. D. Prince . . 


-Expenses of Recording Secretary . 
J. S. Cushing for Journal XXII. 2 
Expenses of Treasurer . . . . 
J. S. Cushing for Journal XXIII. 1 
J. 8. Cushing for Journal XXIII. 2 
Collection charges. . . . . 
Repayment ofLoan ..... 
Cashin Bank .. 


Respectfully submitted Dec. 27, 1904. 
: J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treasurer. 


Audited and found correct, Dec. 27, 1904. 


BENJ. W. BACON, 
JOHN R. THURSTON, 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


December 26, 1908, to December 27, 1904 


Receipts 


Disbursements 


} Auditors. 
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Boston. 
Corresponding Secretary: Jamzs Harpy Roprzs, Harvard University. 


FOR 19065 


University of Chicago. 
Pavut Haupt, Johns Hopkins University. 
H. Coss, Congregational Library, 
J. Drxetzy Prmcez, Columbia University. 


Hares Warp, New York. 
Joux P. Peters, New York. 


Franz C. Ponrzr, Yale University. 


H. Rorzs, Harvard University. 
R. Andover Theological Seminary. 
Wittum H. Coss, Boston. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 
OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 


President : 

Vice-. 

Recording Secretary: 
Associates in Council: 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY! 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin. 

Prof. H. J. Holtzmann, D.D., Strassburg. 

Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg. 

Prof. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford. — 

Prof. 8. Schechter, Litt.D., Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 
Prof. Eberhard Schrader, D.D., Berlin. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
(48 Amended Doc. 28, 


CONSTITUTION 


Turs association shall be called “ The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shal] be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hewinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of 
the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually 
chosen by the Council. 

Iv 

Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 


United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 


attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
Vv 

The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in s 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section 
shall annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to 
preside over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read 
before it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 


previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of 
from the members present. 

at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting ; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute ita publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. ; 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it 
in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- — 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


IV 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 


Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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v 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and’ places - 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


vI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
Biblical science. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
The donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall 


one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 


for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the 
Journal, was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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